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Electric Shot-Firing in Coal Mines 


Discussion of a System Installed in Utah, Where All Shots Are 
Fired from the Surface after the Workings Are Clear of Men 





BY >: 


Fully as beneficial as the arrangement 
for spraying is the electric shot-firing 
system, which, by causing all shots to be 
exploded after every man, including shot- 
firer, is out of the mine, thus prevents 
the numerous accidents due to blowout, 
or windy-shots, falling roof, or coal, 
caused by successive concussions from 
shots which are fired when men are in 
the mine; this plan also insures the safety 


the electric generator, to the mouth of the 
return air course, the feed wires of No. 
6 rubber-covered or weather-proof wire, 
are strung on ordinary pine or cedar poles, 
16 to 18 ft. long and equipped with. short 
cross arms. 

From the mouth of the manway or any 
opening in which the wires are not likely 
to be disturbed by haulage devices, falling 
roof, etc., these two feed wires are car- 
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and 14 wires may be fastened by. means 
of 3-wire porcelain cleats, placing the 
wires in the two outside grooves; these 
cleats are fastened to props, legs, caps of 
timber, or to wooden plugs driven into 
holes previously drilled into roof or rib, 
such supports being placed 25 or 30 ft. 
apart or sufficiently close to insure that 
wires will not touch each other if the in- 
sulation should wear or rot off. 





CRUSHER, TIPPLE AND TRESTLE AT THE SUNNYSIDE MINE OF THE UTAH FUEL COMPANY, IN UTAH 


of all human lives in case of a general 
explosion which may be caused by such 
concussion, or windy-shot. 


SHOT-FIRING SYSTEM AT THE CASTLE GATE 
MINE 

A successful system of electric shot- 
firing is installed in the Castle Gate mine 
of the Utah Fuel Company. Considerable 
gas has been encountered in the develop- 
ment of this property. The shot-firing 
scheme here inaugurated has been a work- 
ing success for more than a decade. The 
same method is also a working suc- 
cess in the Sunnyside No. 1 mine, where 
gas has always caused much annoyance. 
From the central power plant containing 





_Note—A sketch of the Sunnyside mine in 
Utah, showing the plan of wiring for the 
shot-firing system here described, was pub- 
lished on page 193 of THm ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL of Jan. 23. 


*Mining engineer, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ried through some opening which approxi- 
mately divides the mine into halves, or 
which will at any rate allow of practically 
uniform length of auxiliary lines in order 
to insure symmetrical distribution of cut- 
rent. These auxiliary lines are of No. 12 
rubber-covered wire and are run from 
te main feed wires through the main 
haulage entries to the mouth of the rooms, 
thence No. 14 rubber-covered wire to the 
working faces. These wires should be 
taken through any opening which is likely 
to be well kept up. In most cases, haul- 
ageways are well preserved, and in such 
entries the wires should be strung as far 
as possible from the track and close to the 
roof. The main, or No. 6 feed wires 
should be supported on posts wedged be- 
tween roof and floor and spaced about 
30 ft. apart; the actual fastening of the 
wire to the post should be a small iron 
bracket and glass insulator. The Nos. 12 


ARRANGEMENT OF WIRES BEFORE SHOOTING 

The coal is either undermined or over- 
cut by hand, and giant powder, about 40 
per cent. nitroglycerin, is used to bring 
down the coal; less than 1/1o Ib. of 
powder is used per ton at Sunnyside, and 
less than 1/5 lb. at Castle Gate; the Castle 
Gate coal is hard and is used largely as 
domestic fuel, therefore the market for 
this coal demands a minimum of fines, 
while the Sunnyside coal, not so hard, is 
used for coking purposes, and conse- 
quently, the slack can be utilized to ad- 
vantage. “Reliable” exploders are used, 
these being provided with two insulated 
wires each 6 to 8 ft. long. These exploder 
wires, bared of insulating material, are 
attached to the No. 14 rubber covered 
room wires, before mentioned, by the 
miner just previous to leaving his work- 
ing place for home; the connections are 
made in parallel to insure the firing of at 
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least part of the round of shots in case 
an exploder may be defective while if 
connected in series, one defective exploder 
would prevent the firing of the entire 
round. In making wire connections, loops 
should not be allowed; all wires should 
be bared and twisting resorted to, several 
turns being made to insure good contact. 


Tue SHootinc SwitcH 


Switches should be placed so no shot 
can be fired without previously throwing 
three switches into contact, all switches 
should be placed in locked boxes with key 
in possession of shot-firer. At the power 
plant, the engineer in charge of the gen- 
erator is in charge of one locked switch, 
this latter being out of contact until after 
all men are out of the workings. This 
same locked switch is thrown out again 
as soon as the shots have been fired. The 
main shooting switch is placed in a small 
cabin near the mouth of the mine, but 
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Gate and Sunnyside, a 500-volt continuous 
current is used. The generators in both 
places were installed for haulage purposes 
before shot-firing by electricity was con- 
templated; the additional power required 
for shooting is trivial, being only used 
for a few seconds daily after haulage op- 
erations have been suspended. 


THe SHOT-FIRER’s DUuTIES 


In operation, the services of the follow- 
ing are required: A checkman, a man 
who. acts as wireman and shot-firer, and 
the fire-bosses or inspectors; the check- 
man and the shot-firer may be charged 
tctally to the shot-firing system, while the 
services of the inspectors, or fire-bosses 
are merely incidental to their ordinary 
duties. 

The checkman’s duties are physically 
light, hence for the purpose, an employee 
who has been injured in the company’s 
service will answer, provided he can be 
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removed from direct line of all openiags 
in order to insure safety of shot-firer in 
case of explosion; this cabin is used for 
no other purpose than the housing of this 
switch; it is substantially built and is kept 
locked, with access to no one except the 
shot-firer. 

There is also a switch controlling each 
auxiliary No. 12 wire line, this switch be- 
ing placed in a locked box located near 
the point where the connection of auxil- 
iary line is made to feed line. Each of 
these switches controls a shooting district, 
and is kept locked with a key in the hands 
of a shot-firer. All switches in connection 
with this system are of the knife variety, 
with Knife or lever dropped down out of 
contact, in order to prevent any possi- 
bility of accidental closing of the switch 
by jarring, etc.; this latter detail may 
seem trivial, but is most important in 
possible results. 

Current is supplied from the central 
power plant in each camp; at both Castle 


thoroughly trusted. The checkman should 
be at the powder distribution house 
shortly after 6 a.m., and have instructions 
to give out only a certain amount of 
explosive to each man (6% lb. per man 
is the maximum amount which can be 
kept in the mine in one place by provision 
of the State law). As 6% lb. will bring 
down at the Sunnyside mine more than 
80 tons, the actual amount here allowed 
per man is but.one or two pounds. After 
giving out powder, the checkman goes to 
the check cabin which is situated close to 
the mouth of the manway, and if possible 
close to the mine ventilating fan; his po- 
sition should be such that he will have a 
view of the mouth of the main haulage- 
way and tipple, but always out of direct 
line of any mine opening. To this check 
cabin, the fire-bosses, or gas inspectors, 
also come to make their report of the 
morning’s inspection, which is always 
done before any employee may enter the 
mine. To this cabin, also, all employees 
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must feport to get assurance from the 
inspector as to the safety of their indi- 
vidual working places. 

Upon receiving such assurance, the em- 
ployee, day hand, or miner, will, before 
entering the mine, deposit his check or 
tag with the checkman; this check bears 
the miner’s number, which must corres- 
pond with the number of that man on the’ 
company’s books at the mine office, and 
to the number on the check which the 
miner places on the car of coal loaded 
out by him to establish ownership to that 
car. Failure to deposit this check will 
subject the offender to dismissal, and 
failure on the part of any day hand may 
also cost him his day’s pay, as the check- 
man keeps the time of the day hands from 
checks deposited with him; when no check 
is deposited, no time is credited. 

These checks are placed on a board 
having corresponding numbers, and kept 
in the check house under the care of the 
checkman, who remains in the vicinity of 
the check house throughout the day. As 
each man leaves the mine, he receives 
from the checkman his check, thus ac- 
counting for all employees at all periods 
of the shift. The checkman occupies his 
time during the day by performing numer- 
ous physically light, but important and 
useful duties; he keeps a book having the 
name and number of each miner to- 
gether with his working place, nationality, 
regularity of attendance at mine, etc., 
from which the mine officials may obtain 
much timely information. The checkman 
can also oil and otherwise look after the 
fan, if the latter is located near the check 
house; he can clean and fill safety lamps 
where used, keep a record of barometer 
and thermometer readings, etc. 

The fire-bosses, or gas inspectors, per- 
form the usual duties as underground in- 
spectors, and each employee must report 
to the fire-boss before entering the mine 
for his day’s work. If during the under- 
ground inspection the fire-boss has found 
any missed shots, he is required to bar 
entrance to the place with a notice warn- 
ing all persons to keep out; on coming 
to the surface he will not permit the 
miners in that particular place to go to 
work, at the same time informing the 
shot-firer of the location of the missed 
shot. The shot-firer will, during the day, 
inspect this place, and upon discovering 
the trouble, will make the shots ready to 
be fired with the regular round that night; 
if they fail a second time, it is the duty 
of the fire-boss to investigate and inspect 
the holes after all shots are fired; a third 
failure of the shots renders it necessary 
for both shot-firer and inspector to re- 
main after shot-firing on the third night 
until these shots in question are put off. 


Tue CAusE oF Missep SHOTS 


Unless shots or wires are tampered with 
maliciously, failure twice in succession 1s 
rare. The usual cause of a missed shot 
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is generally due to failure on the part of 
the miner to correctly connect the ex- 
ploder wires to the No. 14 room wire, 
or to a fall of roof breaking the wires. 
Since failure of shots means loss of the 
next day’s work to the miner, even the 
most ignorant will scarcely repeat such 
error after having been shown the cor- 
rect method, and as there is a lapse of 
not more than an hour between the de- 
parture of the miner and the firing of 
shots, roof falls are not at all likely to 
cause much trouble. 


LoADING THE HOoLEs 


The fire-boss’ connection with firing 
ceases from the time the men enter the 
mine in the morning until in the afternoon 
when he carries a supply of caps, or ex- 
ploders, to each working place; the min- 
ers have previously drilled the holes and 
otherwise prepared for the loading of 
same with minimum delay for the fire- 
boss. The latter makes certain that the 


holes are free of dust, are not deeper than 
the undermining, are not too close to roof, 
or ril, ete., and proceeds to load the holes 
by first throwing into the back of the hole 
a handful of wet wood pulp which has 
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been procured by the miner from the com- 
pany supply, placed in barrels and located 
at convenient points underground. The 
cost of this pulp is about $25 per ton. 
The fire-boss next takes powder from the 
miner, attaches the exploder, or cap, 
which is accomplished by tying the powder 
with a half hitch of the wires with which 
the exploder is provided; he then places 
powder and cap in the hole and proceeds 
to tamp a few handfuls of wet wood pulp 
upon the powder; this process is repeated 
for each hole, leaving the miner to com- 
plete the tamping. 

The inspector thus has complete super- 
vision over the loading of each and every 
hole, being final judge as to the amount of 
powder to be used, giving out only as 
many caps as there are holes, etc.; he 
may also refuse to shoot any hole which 
he deems in any manner dangerous. Wet 
wood pulp is used in tamping because a 
State law prohibits the withdrawal or re- 
opening of a missed shot unless “such 
holes are tamped with wet wood pulp,” 
and while it is necessary to open but few 
shots, still when such a case occurs, it is 
not well to defy the law. 
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Any tampering with the loading after 
ihe departure of the inspector will, of 
course, subject the offender to dismissal 
if apprehended; the exploder wires are 
not connected to the No. 14 room wire 
by the miner until he is ready to leave 
for home, and knowing his next day’s 
work depends on the correctness of this 
connection, very few missed shots are 
traceable to the miner’s carelessness. 
Below is a copy of the shooting regula- 
tions as posted at the Castle Gate mine: 


SHOOTING REGULATIONS IN UTAH 


(1) The mining must extend at least 
6 in. beyond back of holes in all cases, 
and 12 in. at all places beyond and toward 
the right side of the holes. 

(2) All holes must be at least 2% ft. 
in length. No shorter holes will be fired. 

(3) All coal dust must be extracted 
from holes before they are fired. 

(4) No holes must be charged with 
more than 5 sticks of powder. (1% Ib.) 

(5) No material whatever except the 
wet wood pulp furnished by the company 
must be used in tamping holes. 

(6) No shots will be fired unless all 
places within 30 yd. of the hole are in a 


wet condition, so that dust cannot be 
raised by a windy-shot. 

(7) Standing holes or parts of standing 
holes will not be recharged. 

(8) The hole in a “tight” corner must 
be at least 1 ft. from rib at back of hole. 

(9) In solid faces, holes must not be 
more than 5 ft. apart horizontally and not 
less than two such holes will be fired. 

(10) In coal over 6 ft. high, no hole 
must be more than 5 ft. in hight above the 
floor -at back of hole, in shooting bottom 
bench. 

(11) In high coal, bottom bench must 
be shot down before shots are fired in the 
top bench. 

(12) The object of the above rules is to 
prevent and remove the danger from 
blow-out or windy-shots and it should be 
the duty of all firemen in addition to the 
above rules, to refuse to shoot any holes 
which in their judgment may be danger- 
ous, whether the circumstances are fully 
covered by the rules or not. The fire- 
men are expected to always be on the 
safe side. 

The shot-firer, who is also wireman, 
must go into the mine sufficiently early in 
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the morning, to throw out of contact all 
switches which were thrown into contact 
for the firing of the previous night’s 
round; when all switches are thrown oir 
of contact and containing boxes are se— 
curely locked with the only existing key 
in the possession of the shot-firer, all pre- 
cautions have then been taken to prevent 
the accidental discharge of any shots 
which may for any reason happen to be 
connected at the face; the switch at the 
power house is in contact only for a few 
minutes per day and then only when all 
men are out of the mine; the switch by 
which final connection is made at the 
shooting cabin is likewise in contact only 
a few seconds daily, and the switches con- 
trolling various auxiliary circuits in the 
mine, which have been in contact over 
night, are thrown out before any men are 
allowed to go into the mine. 

During the day, the shot-firer becomes 
wireman, and goes through the mine car- 
rying various materials for extension or 
repairs where needed; when the time ar- 
rives by which the men should be out of 
the mine, he throws all underground 


switches into contact for all circuits where 
The shot-firer next 


holes are to be shot. 
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goes to the check cabin to ascertain from 
the checkman whether all men are actually 
out of the mine. If the checkman’s board 
is bare, he knows the “coast is clear,” an.J 
proceeds to the shooting cabin, which ‘is 
located in a safe place; here he throws the 
main switch making the final closing of 
the circuit. After leaving the switch in 
contact for two or three seconds, the cir- 
cuit is again broken not to be again closed 
until the next night, the cabin is securely 
locked and the shot-firer goes home. The 
engineer at the power house knowing from 
his ammeter that the shots have been fired, 
opens his switch and the entire shooting 
system is totally devoid of current for 
another day. 

If, however, on coming out of the mine, 
the shot-firer is informed that men are 
yet underground, and that no known 
emergency exists for their being there, he 
gets from the checkman the location of 
their working place, goes into the mine 
and on locating them, fires the shots as 
soon as they are out. If his search in the 
mine is vain, a search through the camp 
is instituted and when the men are found 
and not until then, shots are fired. 
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It is important that both checkman and 
shot-firer are sober, conscientious men, 
neither position being one to be filled by 
boys or irresponsible relatives or personal 
friends of mine officials; the checkman 
need not be physically perfect, but the 
wireman should be a wide-awake con- 
scientious man, preferably of middle age, 
with great power of endurance and in- 
capable of shirking. The position should 
be well paid and appointment to it should 
be solely as a reward of merit. 


Cost oF INSTALLATION 


The cost of installing a shot-firing sys- 
tem is much less than the expense in- 
curred in completing a spraying system. 
At the Sunnyside No. 1 mine, with an 
annual production of about 300,000 tons, 
the installation of a complete shooting 
plant, excluding source of power was 
$1250, of which $850 was for material, 
which comprised 6000 ft. of No. 6 rub- 
*ber-covered wire, 26,000 ft. of No. 12 rub- 
ber-covered wire, 30,000 ft. of No. 14 
-tubber-covered wire, 10 switches with 
locked boxes for same, 16-ft. poles, cross- 
arms and insulators for 1200 ft. of sur- 
wlus line, shooting cabin on surface, and 
‘brackets, insulators, porcelain cleats, etc., 
‘for 30,000 ft. of underground line. The 
line to No. 2 mine at Sunnyside, cost but 
$640, the low cost being due to the fact 
that no poles, etc., were necessary for the 
main feed line; the feed wires were strung 
on poles already in place and carrying 
power into the mine for electric hoists 
and electric locomotives; the installation 
of a separate line, however, is generally 
advisable, so as to remove shooting wires 
from the danger of being charged by pos- 
sible accidents to other power lines which 
carry current during working hours. 

The $1250 expenditure for the No. 1 
mine installation, if paid by one year’s out- 
put of that mine, 300,000 tons, would add 
but 2/5c. per ton to the cost. In opera- 
tion for the same sized mine, producing 
300,000 tons annually with 275 days 
worked, there would be a checkman at $75 
per month amounting to $900, anda shot- 
firer or wireman, 275 days at $3.25 per 
day, amounting to $893.75, a total yearly 
labor operating cost of $1793.75; add to 
this $100 for material, which would be 
ample, and $1900 will cover the entire 
charge of this system against 300,000 tons, 
or an addition to the cost sheet of less 
than 34c. per ton, certainly not an item 
that any mine operator should fear. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE SYSTEM, 


Objections to the shot-firing system 
have been advanced as follows: Output 
must necessarily be restricted through 
missed shots; the concerted action of so 
many shots must have harmful effect on 
roof causing excessive expense to keep 
roof up and to keep haulageways clear; 
ventilation must be disarranged by falling 
roof and by heavy concussion, and lastly, 
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the presence of explosive gas would pre- 
vent successful use of such a system. 

As to a decrease of output, experience 
has shown that on the installation in a 
mine with a daily output of over 1000 
tons, after the newness has worn away 
and miners understand the correct method 
of connecting exploder wires to shooting 
wires, the percentage of missed shots is 
but I per cent.; on an annual output of 
300,000 tons, I per cent. is 3000 tons and 
if the coal company clears one dollar per 
ton, the shooting system should be charged 
with $3000 annually, not lost but the re- 
ceipt.of which is deferred; if money is 
worth 6 per cent., we have here an ac- 
tual charge against the shooting method of 
$180 yearly. 

The general belief is that the resulting 
concussion caused by the firing of 200 or 
300 shots simultaneously is at least ap- 
proximately 200 or 300 times as great as 
that of one shot; this is, however, er- 
roneous as the resultant concussion is less 
than the aggregate of the three of four 
shots which constitute a round at each 
working face. These working faces are 
50, 75 or 100 ft. apart and the waves sent 
through all surrounding territory by the 
different concussions, radiate in all direc- 
tions; these waves meet each other and 
are partially neutralized. 

No inspection of underground condi- 
tions is made from the time of firing 
shots, which is about 5 p.m., until 3 or 
4 a.m., a lapse of 10 or 11 hours; the fire- 
bosses seldom report any derangement of 
ventilation devices, such as open doors, 
etc., nor is there excessive falls of roof 
on haulage tracks during this time. The 
fact that there is but one concussion per 
day, rather than a continual succession of 
jars, tends to prevent the shaking loose 
of the roof, and for this reason, the sys- 
tem is really more applicable to mines 
with clay roof than to workings with a 
hard sandstone ropf like that at Castle 
Gate and Sunnyside. 


THE SysteEM CAN BE USED IN GASEOUS 
MINES 


The presence of explosive gas is the 
most serious objection to the installation 
of such a system; however, the plan has 
for years been successfully operated in 
the most gaseous mines of Utah, one of 
which has at times been worked with 
safety lamps exclusively. In the gaseous 
mine at Sunnyside, absolute and unquali- 


fied success has attended the operation of. 


the system; it is true that a violent ex- 
plosion occurred at Castle Gate after the 
shot-firing scheme had been inaugurated 
there; however, this very fact only em- 
phasizes the correctness of its principle, 
for not a single human life was sacrificed, 
and the good name of the mine was pre- 
served. It has been stated that this ex- 
plosion was the result of the bad judg- 
ment of the shot-firer in throwing his 
lever a second time into contact after 
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having made a first contact; however, 
whether the explosion was caused by the 
first contact or by throwing the lever a 
second time cannot be definitely stated. 


THERE IS BUT SMALL Loss oF TIME 


It is also advanced that labor trouble 
may be precipitated because of lost time 
from missed shots, which latter prevent 
the miner whose shots failed, from work- 
ing the following day. Where installed 
correctly and carefully operated, the 
missed shots aggregate only about I per 
cent., and as most of these are the fault 
of the miner himself, successive misses 
are rare. Moreover, when the miner be- 
comes accustomed to the system, and 
realizes that it renders him absolutely safe 
from blowout or windy-shots and _ their 
attendant dangers, also that he can go 
into the mine in the morning breathing 
air free from _ head-splitting powder 
smoke, and come out at night without 
having so much as had a whiff of that 
arch enemy of all miners, he is indeed 
an obdurate individual who cannot look 
with equanimity on the occasional loss of 
a day’s labor. 

The installation of well devised spray- 
ing systems in the mines of Uteh has 
rendered most of these operations prac- 
tically nonexplosive; also the installation 
of both the spraying system and the elec- 
tric shot-firing system in the gaseous 
mines has freed the underground em- 
ployee as well as the mine official from 
many of the ordinary anxieties which al- 
ways accompany underground colliery 
work. 

When the commission of foreign col- 
liery experts who came to the United 
States to investigate our methods, pre- 
sumably to instruct us how to improve 
them, had inspected the Utah mines, they 
were enthusiastic in their praises of the 
life-preserving systems here installed, and 
while they roundly condemned the dan- 
gerous dustiness of Western mines, they 
carefully excluded Utah mines from this 
excoriation. The Utah coal operators 
have had abundant proof that instead of 
being “out of pocket” to the extent of 
I, 2, or 3c. per ton produced, they are in 
fact the gainer to the extent of several 
thousand dollars annually, and possibly 
to a much greater extent in disasters pre- 
vented. 


The cause of the so-called burning of 
dynamite is obscure. E. A. Mann, chief 
inspector of explosives for Western 
Australia (Journ. Chamber Mines, West 
Australia, July 31, 1908), states that it 
is doubtful whether the explosive fre- 
quently, if ever, actually catches fire in 
the hole. It seems probable to Mr. Mann 
that the formation of fumes is due to the 
fact that the initial impact of the de- 
tonator is insufficient to penetrate to the 
extreme limits of the charge. 
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Mineral Production of British Columbia in 1908 


Returns Show an Estimated Decrease of $2,025,000 in Total 
Value with an Increase in Lode Gold, Copper, Silver and Zinc 
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The mineral production of British Co- 
lumbia for 1908 shows an estimated de- 
crease of $2,025,000 in total value as com- 
pared with that of 1907. In quantities of 
individual minerals produced, though, 
there are in several instances increases, 
the exceptions being in placer gold, lead 
and coal, respectively. On the other hand, 
lode gold made an increase of approxi- 
mately 60,000 0z.; silver of 291,500 02z.; 
copper of 3,053,000 Ib.; zinc of 8,000 tons; 
and coke of 25,000 tons, while building 
materials, etc., are estimated at $50,000 
higher in total value. Of the total de- 
crease shown, $146,000 is in placer gold, 
$1,730,000 in lode metals, and $149,000 in 
non-metalliferous minerals. 

Revised returns will probably show sev- 
eral changes, among these in copper 
which would appear to be shown at 
less than the actual production. How- 
ever, the estimate which follows has been 
based upon information obtained chiefly 
direct from the larger mines of the 
province, and so far as many of the small 
silver-lead mines are concerned, from pro- 
duction statistics published in local news- 
papers. These latter are always difficult 
to obtain unofficially, so that informa- 
tion is generally incomplete until. after 
the owners and lessees of small mines 
have sent in to the provincial Bureau of 
Mines returns which admit of the actual 
production of various districts being as- 
certained and made public. 

The figures showing the production of 
coal and coke may be taken as approxi- 
mately correct, since they have been ob- 
tained from the companies making the 
greater portion of the production of the 
province in these minerals. Unimportant 
changes will probably result when sever- 
al new companies that have been produc- 
ing on a small scale have sent in their 
returns for the year. 

In regard to the total production of in- 
dividual districts, the Boundary district 
(which is included in that officially known 
as Yale) has maintained its lead over 
West Kootenay, though not to so great an 
extent as in the years 1906 and 1907, re- 
spectively. It will be observed by refer- 
ence to one of the accompanying tables 
that while West Kootenay made an in- 
crease in 1908 as compared with 1907 of 


~ $917,700, figures for the Boundary show a 


decrease of $1,360,000. This decrease, 
though, is attributable entirely to the fall 
in the price of copper, which notwithstand- 
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ing that the production of that metal in 
the Boundary was increased by about 4,- 
500,000 Ib., the value of the year’s product 
was lessened by $1,552,000 by the reduction 
of the average market value for the year 
of copper in New York to the extent of 
practically one-third as compared with 
that of 1907. The Coast was third on the 
list in 1908, decreases in both copper and 
coal production being accountable for its 
having given place to West Kootenay for 
second place. East Kootenay, which in 
1907 was third in point of total value of 
mineral products, took fourth place for 
1908. Here, too, there is a particular 
reason; namely, a reduction by about 
one-fourth in the average price of lead 
for the year, which caused the suspension 
early in the year of one lead’mine and a 
reduced production at another, the latter 
being the largest producer of this metal 
in the province. 

Apart from the fall in prices of metals, 
there was little to retard progress during 
the year, the chief exception having been 
labor troubles for a few weeks at Crow’s 
Nest Pass coal mines in East Kootenay. 
At all the metalliferous mines and smelt- 
ing works that were operated, wage ques- 
tions were settled either at the close of the 
previous year or in the early part of that 
under review, and no fresh difficulties 
were experienced during the remainder of 
the latter period. 

Following the method of calculation 
used by the British Columbia Bureau of 
Mines, the average prices for the year 
of silver, lead and electrolytic copper in 
the New York metal market, as near as 
practicable, have been taken as a basis, 
less deductions of 5 per cent. off silver 
and 10 per cent. off lead. The several 
prices used are as follows: Gold, placer, 
$20 per oz.; gold, lode, $20.67 per oz.; 
silver, 50c. per oz.; lead, 3.78c. per 1b.; 
copper, 13.2c. per lb.; coal, $3.50 per ton 
(2240 lb.) ; and coke, $6 per long ton. 


GoLp 


The production of placer gold in 1908 
was still more disappointing than in 1907, 
which in turn gave the smallest produc- 
tion up to that time of any year since 1808. 
In like manner it must now be said of 
1908 that its total of this metal was the 
lowest since the earlier year mentioned. 
The greater part of the decrease was in 
Cassiar district, the estimated shortage 
from Atlin division of that district having 
been $183,000, and of the Liard and Stik- 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF MINERAL PRO- 
DUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1908. 


1908. Changes. 








Gold, Diseer............... $682,000 D. $146,000 
Cel NOG. ois one 5,291,520 I. 1,236,500 
Total gold........ $5,973,520 I. $1,090,500 
ao oi9 55 orn ant 1,610,000 D. 93,825 
MM soars, Ses = Sore 1,654,695 D. 636,763 
MAO 5 icles Sc iees 5,792,820 D. 2,373,724 
Zinc and iron....... 280,000 I. 229,400 
OMB 2 shes ee $15,219,535 D. $1,875,912 
CMe Saha ek $5,950,000 D. $350,235 
EE Re 1,488,000 I. 150,522 
Building materials, 
BEOGE., <-<iihs,--, aoa 1,200,000 I. 50,600 
ee $8,638,000 D. $149,113 
Summary: 
Metalliferous........ $15,219,535 D. $1,875,912 


Non-metalliferous. . 8,638,000 D. 149,113 





Total mineral pro- 
CP ee $23,857 535 D. $2,025,025 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA, 1907-1908. 


1907. 1908. 


REE 41,450 34,100 D. 7,350 
Gold, lode, oz. 196,179 256,000 I. 59,821 


Total gold. 237,629 290,100 I. ‘52,471 


Silver, oz.... 2,745,448 3,037,000 I. 291,552 
Lead, ib..... 47,738,703 43,775,000 D. 3,963,703 
Copper, lb. . .40,832,720 43,885,000 I. 3,052,280 


Changes. 
Gold, placer, 


Coal, long . 
CO 1,800,067 1,700,000 D. 100,067 
Coke, long 
Ee 222,913 248,000 I. 25,087 


ine divisions $25,000. Individual miners 
produce comparatively little gold in Atlin 
camp now, and for one reason or another 
the hydraulicking companies recovered 
much less gold last year than in severa) 
previous years. There is, though, much 
gold-bearing gravel still available on three 
or four of the Atlin creeks, so it is to be 
expected that with an adequate water sup- 
ply, which has recently been provided for 
by one or two of the larger producers of 
the camp, a much better result will be 
obtained next season. The three divisions 
of the Cariboo district are each credited 
with an increase, as shown in the last of 
the tables, their mineral production being 
entirely placer gold. The Similkameen di- 
vision of Yale district appears to have in- 
creased its yield by $9000, but Lillooet 
shows $7000 less than‘in 1907. The fig- 
ures for the Kootenay districts and the 
Coast do not exhibit any changes of pro- 
duction of placer gold, in comparison with 
that of the year immediately preceding. 
The decrease shown ‘against Cassiar 
district is partly the result of the transfer 
of a portion of Skeena mining division to 
the coast district, while that of Lillooet 
is. the result of a temporary stoppage of 
dredging on that part of the Fraser river. 
In lode gold the largest proportion of 
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the increase was made in Trail Creek di- 
vision, in which three mines at Rossland 
each produced more gold than in 1907, 
their total increase having been rather 
more than 48,000 oz. In Yale district the 
Boundary mines yielded about 12,800 oz. 
more, this having been gold occurring in 
association with copper. Nelson division 
contributed 800 oz. to the total increase, 
and a small addition was reported from a 
mine in the Lardeau section of West Koo- 
tenay. The decreases were in the Coast 
district, chiefly from the copper-gold mines 
having a greatly reduced production con- 
sequent upon a suspension of work dur- 
ing quite half of the year. To the total of 
256,000 oz., Rossland mines contributed 
about 142,000 oz.; Boundary mines and 
Hedley camp of Osoyoos division together 
about 94,000 oz.; Nelson (mostly from 
Sheep Creek camp), rather more than 
14,000 oz.; the Coast (chiefly the Marble 
Bay mine, Texada Island), about 4000 0z., 
and the remainder from the Lardeau. Of 
the two larger gold mines of the province, 
the Ymite in Nelson division, and the 
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of the silver produced in East Kootenay 
last year came from one mine—the St. 
Eugene with two others contributing 
50,000 oz. each, while in West Kootenay 
a dozen or more of the larger mines and 
a score or so of the smaller ones combined 
to make up the greater part of the produc- 
tion of the district. West Kootenay’s 
production was from the following lo- 
calities: Slocan, 953,000 oz.; Ainsworth 
division (which includes part of the dis- 
trict generally known as the Slocan), 330- 
000 oz.; Lardeau, 206,000 oz.; Rossland, 
156,000 oz., and Nelson, 72,000 0z., to- 
gether 1,742,000 oz. East Kootenay pro- 
duced 675,000 oz., from St. Eugene, North 
Star and Sullivan mines. The Boundary 
district’s proportion was 596,000 oz., chief- 
ly from the copper mines of the Granby 
and British Columbia copper companies. 
The Coast district yielded 49,000 oz., 
nearly two-thirds of which was from the 
Marble Bay mine, Texada island, and a 
little less than one-third from the Ikeda 
mine on Moresby island of the Queen 
Charlotte group. 





MINERAL PRODUCTION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA BY DISTRICTS AND DIVISIONS, 
1907-1908. 











#ast Koorenay District 
West Koorenay Districr......... 
Ainsworth 


Trail Creek 
NN Fee cb x cle ese > 
LILLooetT District 
AGI TIE... ows vin nis soe cw scuwas 
Osoyoos, Grand Forks and Greenwood 
Similkameen 


Oe S66 26 ee 6 ewe we 6 


z 





Divisions. Districts. 
1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 
$360,500) $420,000 
$306,500! $350,000 
44,000} 50,000 
i 10,000) 20,000 | 
572,809) 225,000 
5,548,880} 4,873,100 
| 4,792,976 5,770,550 
| 364,868| 624,000) | 
|} 614,395 414,984) | 
619,842 779,740 
3,049,702| 3,725,142) 
144,169 166,824 
15,721 5,000 
| | 8,444,326 7,160,245 
8,354,995) 6,994,925 | 
. 56,564| 135,000 


32,767| 30,320) 
| | 6,147,348} 5,610,540 
| $25,882,560| $23,857,535 








* The districts are shown in the order followed in the official reports of the provincial Bureau 


of Mines. 


_M . Similarly, Rossland is included in the Trail Creek, and Greenwood and Grand Forks 
mining divisions, which constitute the district generally known in the province as the Boundary, are . 


shown as in the Yale district, as is customary in the official publications. 








Nickel Plate near Hedley, the latter is un- 
derstood to have maintained its production 
on a similar scale to that of several recent 
years, but the former was practically a 
non-producer’ The development of sev- 
eral small gold mines in Sheep Creek 
camp, was one of the features of progress 
in the year. 


SILVER 


The production of silver was larger in 
1908 than in either 1906 or 1907. For the 
three years the several totals were: 1906, 
2,990,000 0Z.; 1907, 2,745,000 0z.; 1908, 
3,037,000 oz. West Kootenay continues to 
hold its lead among the districts of the 
province producing silver, but since it in- 
cludes a much larger extent of mining 
country than East Kootenay, which comes 
second, the comparison is hardly a fair 
one. Further, by far the greater portion 


The very satisfactory increase made by 
the Slocan district, namely, of about 61 
per cent., 953,000 oz. in 1908 as against 
591,000 oz. in 1907, was contributed to in 
considerable degree by the Rambler-Cari- 
boo, Richmond-Eureka, Ruth, Reco, Van- 
couver (now being operated by the Van- 
Roi Mining Company, organized in Lon- 
don early in the year), Standard, Hewitt, 
and Westmont mines. Ainsworth mining 
division made an increase of about 17 
per cent., largely from the Whitewater and 
Whitewater Deep mines, in Whitewater 
camp, and in less degree from the Cana- 
dian Metal Company’s Blue Bell mine, on 
Kootenay lake, at which a modern con- 
centrating mill was completed last sum- 
mer. 

Silver from Rossland and Boundary dis- 
trict mines is chiefly obtained from ores 
also having copper as an important mar- 
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ketable metal content. More than three- 
fourths of that from the Lardeau last year 
was from the Silver Cup mine, with the 
True Fissure contributing nearly all the 
remainder from that district. In Nelson 
division the La Plata, and Silver King 
mines produced most of the silver from 
that division. 


LEAD 


The gradual decrease in quantity of lead 
produced in the province during three im- 
mediately preceding years was continued 
last year. The production for several 
years, as shown in the Annual Report of 
the Minister of Mines for British Col- 
umbia, was in round figures as follows: 
In 1905, 56,581,000 lb.; in 1906, 52,408,000 
Ib.; in 1907, 47,739,000 lb. Now comes a 
further decrease, for the estimated ouput 
for 1908 is but 43,775,000 lb., this being 
the lowest total since 1904, in which year 
it was about 37,000,000 Ib. In the produc- 
tion of this metal East Kootenay leads 
with an output of 30,200,000 lb., or rather 
more than 69 per cent. of the whole, and 
this nearly all from the St. Eugene mine, 
of which, by the way, it may be mentioned 
that reporting last August the managing 
director of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Ltd., which 
owns this mine among others, advised the 
directors that “the probable ore reserves 
of the St. Eugene group are nearly 50 per 
cent. greater than a year ago. Ore 50 
per cent. better in grade than last year’s 
average has been found between the 600- 
and 8o00-ft. levels, on the main vein above 
the 1500-ft. level, and between the 1900- 
and 2000-ft. levels. In the report of last 
year it was mentioned that the 2000-ft. 
level did not promise to yield as much ton- 
nage as the 1900-ft. level, but present in- 
dications are that the former will produce 
more ore than the latter, or any other 
level in the mine. The grade of the ore 
is, however, lower than that produced 
from the upper workings. Some bodies 
of low-grade material have been found on 
the 2100-ft. level, and a raise from this 
level shows ore of workable grade. Drift- 
ing and crosscutting on the 2200-ft. level 
are progressing, and one or two low- 
grade orebodies have been found. It 
will, however, require work for six 
months or a year to determine the amount 
of ore on this level.” The ore concen- 
trated last year in the St. Eugene mill 
averaged lower in lead and in silver than 
that in former years; it required 6.3 
tons of ore to make one ton of concen- 
trate. The aggregate of production of the 
St. Eugene mine for all years to June 30, 
1908, was 684,311 tons of ore from which 
138,878 tons fof concentrate were made, 
which contained 3,951,141 oz. of silver, and 
162,905,421 lb. of lead. The production 
for the calendar year 1908 was about 
23,300 tons of concentrate and 2400 tons 
of ore shipped crude. The St. Eugene 
is the largest lead mine in Canada. 
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The approximate lead production of 
West Kootenay was as follows: From 
mines in Slocan and Ainsworth districts, 
12,000,000 lb.; Nelson, 650,000 Ib.; Lar- 
deau, 900,000 Ib., and Boundary, 25,000 Ib. 
The chief producers in Slocan were in 
order of quantity, the Standard, Rambler- 
Cariboo, Richmond-Eureka, Ruth, Van- 
couver, Reco, Slocan Star, and Sunset; 
in Ainsworth division, the Blue Bell, and 
Whitewater (the product -of the White- 
water and Whitewater Deep mines com- 
bined) ; in Nelson division, the Emerald 
and La Plata; and in the Lardeau, the 
Silver Cup (Ferguson Mines, Ltd.). 


The term for which the Lead Bounty 
Act of 1903 was operative expired on 
June 30, 1908. The amount of bounty paid 
by the Dominion of Canada government 
under its provisions was $712,000, leaving 
of the amount originally provided for 
(namely, $2,500,000) an unexpended bal- 
ance of $1,788,000. During last year’s 

. session the Parliament of Canada passed 
legislation authorizing a continuance of 
payment of the bounty for another term 
of five years until June 30, 1913. The 
new act differs from the old in that the 
full rate of bounty (75c. per 100 lb. of 
lead), is payable until the price of pig lead 
in London reaches £14, Ios. per ton of 

2240 |b., instead of £12, Ios. as under the 

old act, when the amount of bounty is di- 

minished proportionately to the excess in 
price above the former amount mentioned. 

The old act was intended to guarantee the 

producer of lead in Canada a steady price 

of £16 per ton, equal to about $2.50 per 

100 Ib. of lead. The new act practically 
raises the price £2 per ton, equal to about 
43c. per 100 lb. The new act does not 
otherwise differ from the old. The full 
rate of bounty has been continuously pay- 
able since the coming into force, on July 

I, 1908, of the new act, and the amount 
of bounty earned by lead producers under 
it has been about $30,000 per month to the 
close of the year. G. O. Buchanan, of 
' Kaslo, B. C., Dominion supervisor of lead 
bounties, is authority for this information 
concerning the lead bounty. 

In connection with the production of 
lead it may be added that while the lead 
smelter of the Hall Mining and Smelting 
Company at Nelson, remained closed all 
the year, and that of the Sullivan Group 
Company at Marysville, East Kootenay, 
was closed in February and has not since 
been operated, the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada has 
increased both the smelting and refining 
capacity of its lead reduction works at 
Trail, which are being regularly operated. 
Two more Huntington-Heberlein roast- 
ing furnaces (making six in all) have 
been installed, a new anode plant put in, 
and the refinery enlarged to a capacity of 
about 75 tons of refined lead per day. The 
company has also made a number of 
changes and improvements at its concen- 





trating mill at the St. Eugene mine, 
whereby an increased saving has been 
made. 

A concentrating mill embodying the 
latest methods for the separation of lead 
and zinc from the iron and other gangue 
of the ore was erected and fully equipped 
at the Blue Bell mine, Kootenay lake, 
this mill having been designed by S. S. 
Fowler, of Nelson, general manager for 
the Canadian Metal Company, which also 
owns the Blue Bell mine. In this con- 
nection it may be stated that there now 
being in that mine a sufficient tonnage 
available and probable to justify expendi- 
ture which will insure stability of. the 
plant, this has been provided for by mak- 
ing the foundations of the mill of concrete 
and its frame of heavy timbers. The 
general arrangement of the plant is such 
as to permit of large increase of capacity 
at relatively small expense. In detail the 
planning of the mill has not involved any 
radical departures from well established 
lines of ore dressing, although there have 
been introduced a number of minor inno- 
vations. As a corollary, the general 
scheme of development of the mine adopt- 
ed has been such as to make practicable 
its exploitation at low cost, thereby in- 
suring the extraction of the ore under 
conditions especially favorable to profit- 
earning results. 


COPPER 


The year’s production of copper, esti- 
mated at 43,885,000 lb., is the largest by 
nearly 1,000,000 lb., of any year since cop- 
per mining was commenced in the prov- 
ince, that of 1906 (42,990,000 Ib.) having 
previously been the maximum production 
for one year. Of the total for 1908, Boun- 
dary district mines produced about 36,- 
000,000 Ib.; those of Rossland came next 
with 5,300,000 lb., and the Coast mines 
with about 2,500,000 lb. The production 
of other parts of the province was insig- 
nificant. 

The progress of copper mining in the 
Boundary will be evident from the follow- 
ing figures of annual production, those in 
parentheses being for the whole of Brit- 
ish Columbia: In 1904, 22,066,000 lb. (35,- 
710,000 lb.) ; 1905, 27,670,000 Ib. (37,602,- 
000 lb.); 1906, 32,227,000 Ib. (42,990,000 
Ib.) ; 1907, 31,521,000 lb. (40,833,000 Ib.) ; 
1908, 36,000,000 Ib. (43,855,000 Ib.). As- 
says of copper ores of the district, based 
upon copper recovered in 1907, averaged 
1.34 per cent. copper. As there is not a 
very great difference in the general copper 
content of the respective ores from the 
several large mines of the district, an idea 
of the quantity of copper produced by 
each company is obtainable from the fol- 
lowing figures showing tonnage of ore 
mined and smelted last year: Granby 
Company, 1,023,000 tons; British Colum- 
bia Copper Company, 358,000 tons; Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
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41,000 tons; Dominion Copper Company, 
22,000 tons (the last mentioned company 
operated its smelter only a few weeks, 
going into liquidation last summer). This 
gives a total of 1,444,000 tons of copper 
ore mined and smelted in the Boundary 
last year. 

Improvements made at the Granby 
Company’s smelting works at Grand 
Forks were extensive, these including the 
construction of additional ore and coke 
storage bunkers of a capacity, respectively, 
of 7000 and 4000 tons; a steel dust cham- 
ber at the back of the blast furnaces to re- 
place the brick chamber formerly used; 
enlargement of the brick dust settling 
chamber near the smoke stack; substitu- 
tion of a steel and brick building of larger 
size, and having cement floors, for the old 
wood structure used as a blowing-engine 
room; installation of two Connersville ro- 
tary blowers, each 30,000 cu.ft. per min. 
capacity and each having two 150-h.p. in- 
duction motors; lengthening of the cop- 
per-converter department, preparatory to 
installing three 7x10 ft. 6-in. converters to 
have a total capacity of 36,000,000 lb. of 
copper a year and to be electrically oper- 
ated, in place of those heretofore in use; 
installation of a two-cylinder 40x40x42-in. 
Nordberg blowing engine of latest type, 
capacity 10,000 cu.ft. per min. at 12 lb. 
pressure, and driven by electric power; 
and numerous improvements to electric 
plant, water-supply service, ete. The 
lengthening of the eight 18-ft.x44-in. 
blast furnaces to 22 ft. each has been com- 
menced, and when this work has been 
completed, probably by June next, the 
treatment capacity of the works will be 
4000 tons of ore per day instead of 3000 
tons, as at present. The total quantity 
of ore treated at these works in 1908 was 
1,037,000 tons, and the copper produced 
amounted to 23,535,000 lb., which is the 
largest production yet made here in any 
one year. 

No important new construction work 
was done at the Granby mines in 1908, 
they having been previously equipped for 
a daily production up to 5000 tons of ore. 
On an adjoining group of claims the Con- 
solidated Company opened up what prom- 
ises to prove to be a large body of ore of 
workable grade. The B. C. Copper Com- 
pany doubled the air compressor capacity 
at its Mother Lode mine, installing a Can- 
adian Rand 35-drill engine, electrically 
driven by a 700-h.p. induction motor and a 
rope drive. At its Oro Denoro mine the 
same company installed an ore-crushing 
and conveying plant, and a plant for sim- 
ilar purposes at its smelter sampling works 
at Greenwood. Numerous less important 
improvements and installations were also 
made at its several mines and its smelting 
works. Recently the company issued a 
circular showing that during six months 
ended Nov. 30, last, it had produced about 
5,548,000 lb. of copper which, together 
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with the gold and silver also recovered, 
was of a total value at the time of 
shipment of $1,038,085, and from which 
there would be a total profit estimated at 
$226,700. 

Rossland mines are estimated to have 
produced a total of 5,300,000 lb. of copper 
in 1908, in the following proportions: 
Centre Star, 2,606,000 lb.; Le Roi, 1,705,- 
000; and Le Roi No. 2, 928,000 lb. The 
ores of all these mines contain gold and 
silver as well as copper, Le Roi No. 2 
being especially favored in recovering an 
average gold value fully twice that from 
the other mines. Extensive developments 
and, at the Centre Star, substantial im- 
provements as well, were made at the 
mines, but particulars were not supplied, 
except that the Le Roi expended $108,000 
*n development work consisting of 6000 
ft. of drifting, raising, crosscutting, etc., 
and between 4000 and 5000 ft. of diamond 
drilling. The most important results 
achieved during the year were the finding 
of bodies of ore of good grade in the deep- 
er levels of all three mines, th the Le Roi 
on the 1650-ft. level, in the Centre Star 
down to about 2000 ft., on the incline, and 
in the Le Roi No. 2 on the 7o00-ft. level, 
and deeper in a diamond-drill bore. 

In the Coast district the copper produc- 
tion to be noted is that of the Marble Bay 
mine, Texada island, which shipped 10,000 
to 13,000 tons of ore containing up to 5 
per cent. copper; of the Britannia Mining 
and Smelting Company, which last June 
resumed operations on a small scale at 
the Britannia mine, Howe sound, and 
shipped to the smelter about 10,800 tons of 
ore and concentrate, containing approxi- 
mately 646,000 lb. of copper, besides gold 
and silver; of the Tyee Copper Company, 
which shipped several thousand tons of 
good-grade ore from the Indian Chief 
group on the west coast of Vancouver 
island; and the Awaya, Ikeda Company, 
which sent to the Tyee smelter from its 
mine on one of the Queen Charlotte 
islands about 5400 tons of ore containing 
about 500,000 Ib. of copper and fair 
amounts of gold and silver as well. The 
Hidden Creek Mining Company opened up 
a very large body of ore on Observatory 
inlet, Portland canal, along a distance of 
about 2000 ft., ranging in copper from 2 
to Io per cent. but did not ship any to the 
smelter. 

The Britannia company’s copper-smelt- 
ing works on Vancouver island were not 
operated in 1908. At the Tyee Copper 
Company’s smelter, Ladysmith, Vancou- 
ver island, many improvements were 
made. A wharf was constructed in Oys- 
ter Harbor and a trestle built to connect 
with the smelting works. On the wharf 
ore bunkers provided with mechanical 
equipment for expeditiously unloading 
ore from vessels, were built, and ma- 
chinery, both steam and electric, was in- 
stalled to facilitate handling the ore. All 
plant and machinery requisite for doub- 
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ling the treatment capacity of the works 
was purchased and received before the 
year closed. 


ZINC AND IRON 


Although the zinc smelter built at 
Frank, Alberta, has not yet been made 
suitable for smelting zinc ores, there has 
been in British Columbia in 1908 some 
production of zinc concentrate, to an ex- 
tent of between 9000 and 10,000 tons. 
About 8000 tons were shipped from the 
Whitewater and Whitewater Deep mines, 
of which 3000 tons had been held over 
from 1907 and the remainder made in 
1908. This product averaged about 44 or 
45 per cent. zinc and also carried silver. 
The Ruth mine at Sandon, Slocan, sent 
to Kaslo nearly 1000 tons of zine concen- 
trate, the grade of which was raised to 
about 50 per cent. zinc at the Kootenay 
Ore Company’s sampling works and 250 
tons of the product shipped, leaving about 
650 tons on hand. The Vancouver mine 
shipped 1036 tons of concentrate averag- 
ing 45 per cent. zinc and 40 oz. silver per 
ton. The remaining production was in 
smaller lots. 

The works built at Nelson for the 
treatment of lead-zinc ores by the Snyder 
electric process were in successful opera- 
tion during the closing weeks of the year. 
It is claimed that metallurgically the pro- 
cess is distinctly successful, but that me- 
chanical difficulties occasionally occur, 
the overcoming of which will be a matter 
of time and experience in the practical 
working of the plant. 

Last summer a laboratory Elmore va- 
cuum plant was taken to the Hewitt mine, 
Slocan, where tests were continued over 
two weeks. Experiments in cleaning iron 
out of the concentrate, instead of using a 
magnetic separation process were success- 
ful on a concentrate carrying about 40 oz. 
silver per ton, 20 per cent. zinc and 18 
per cent. iron in the form of siderite. The 
Elmore process made a concentrate of 48 
to 50 per cent. zinc, and carrying 80 to 
120 oz. of silver per ton. The proportion 
of iron left in the concentrate was only 6 
per cent. The extraction was from 88 up 
to 96 per cent. of zinc from the original 
feed, and the silver extraction was equal- 
ly good. 

At the Blue Bell concentrating mill the 
zinc-separation plant is not yet in full 
operation. The ore here contains about 
30 per cent. pyrrhotite which, with the 
zinc blende also in the ore, leaves the 
Wilfley tables and finer jigs and, after 
dewatering, is conveyed to a drying fur- 
nace, cooled, and elevated to a magnetic 
separator. It is expected to make a prod- 


uct of 40 to 45 per cent. zinc, but while 
the price of spelter continues low experi- 
ments with the plant will be extended 
over a longer period than might otherwise 
be deemed profitable. 

Iron mining is practically non-existent 
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in the province at the present time. The 
product of iron in 1908 was of absolutely 
no importance. The full report of Einar 
Lindeman, who in 1907 was sent to the 
British Columbia coast by the Dominion 
Department of Mines to examine oc- 
currences of iron ore is being awaited. 
Meanwhile there is no production of this 
metal, even from properties which in past 
years have made shipments to a small iron 
furnace on Puget sound. 


CoAL AND COKE 


The year’s net production of about 
1,700,000 long tons, which was less by 
100,067 tons than that of 1907, was chiefly 
from Vancouver island collieries, of 
which the Wellington Colliery Company 
produced about 740,000 tons, and the 
Western Fuel Company 393,000 tons. On 
the mainland of the province, the Crow’s 
Nest Coal Company produced 522,000 
tons and the Nicola Valley Coal and Coke 
Company, with recently opened mines in 
the Nicola district, shout 30,000 tons. — 
Coke production was 13,000 tons at the 
Wellington Colliery Company’s ovens at 
Union, Vancouver island, and 235,000 
tons at the Crow’s Nest Pass Company’s 
ovens at Fernie and Michel. Among a 
number of substantial improvements and 
additions to equipment the latter com- 
pany is making is the installation of the 
Greene superposed track system  self- 
dumping car haul at its Michel colliery 
to eventually have a capacity for hand- 
ling 6000 tons of coal daily. A Canadian 
Rand four-stage, high-pressure air com- 
pressor, having a capacity of 3000 cu.ft. 
of free air per min., is also being put in 
at this colliery. It is noteworthy that the 
larger companies mining coal in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass region are substituting 
the most economical type of Corliss con- 
densing engines for the simple slide- 
valve engine with its excessive steam 
consumption. 

On December 18, the Hosmer Mines, 
Ltd., commenced the shipment of coal 
from its newly opened colliery at Hos- 
mer, on the Crow’s Nest branch of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. This com- 
pany’s property consists of six sections 
of coal lands and two sections of surface, 
on which the town of Hosmer, and im- 
provements connected with the colliery 
plant are located. There are 13 coal 
seams on the property varying in thick- 
ness from 4 to 30 ft. The mine buildings, 
tipple, trackage, machinery and plant for 
ventilation, haulage, power, and all other 
requisite purposes, are extensive, modern 
and complete, and everything about the 
colliery is planned with the object of de- 
veloping here a large and important coal- 
mining and coke-making industry. Bee- 
hive coke ovens, 240 in number, have 
been erected, sufficient to give an initial 
output of about 300 tons per day, while 
the putting in of Belgian ovens, with by- 
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product recovery, and distilling plant, are 
included in the plans for the future. 
Additional ovens will be built as required. 
This enterprise has been established un- 
der the immediate supervision of Lewis 
Stockett, who was also associated with 
the Bankhead colliery, at Banff, Alberta, 
which, like the Hosmer mines, is an in- 
dustry connected with the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company. 

Another coal-mining industry estab- 
lished last year is that of the Corbin 
Coal Company, which has lately opened 
a mine in the Crow’s Nest district and 
connected it by a 17-mile railway with 
the Canadian Pacific Company’s Crow’s 
Nest branch. In addition there are sev- 
eral other coal companies which are pre- 
paring for mining coal but they are not 
yet in a position to regularly maintain 
an output. 

The South Wellington Coal Mines, 
Ltd., has opened a coal mine on Van- 
couver island and, during the course of 
development work has taken out about 
15,000 tons of coal. It is now installing 
a tipple of 1000 tons daily capacity, con- 
structing a tramway seven miles to tide 
water, and building bunkers and a load- 
ing plant at the shipping point. This com- 
pany expects to have its preparatory 
work completed by next May. 


Seward Peninsula in 1908 


By JoHN Power HutcHins* 








The gold production of Seward Penin- 
sula, of which Nome is the largest town, 
was about $5,000,000. The following tab- 
ulation shows the gold production since 
1900. 

GOLD PRODUCTION OF SEWARD 


PENINSULA. 

BN Kp 5 a lekece ysis Aine Ces oh $4,000,000 
BR) igi ated Sear ee uae) © eee ee 4,500, 

SD sc ccreataheta datas tataWen iene Sal ols chee eta 5,050,000 
iets Kerem tk ie sci ha naa, wet ee se 4,437,000 
Ss ccc GS SG are Rea Re 4,878,000 
NINERS ey ce ee een, fee ce ona ee 4,600,000 
I Se ig a yl oa tahg oc ka ges 7,000,000 
PR ein ce yee ea sitist eae Bb cine 6,500,000 
Boe Cemtlemnted) . wk oi ok kee secs 5,000, 


The summer of 1908 was very dry and 
this caused reduced output. The freeze- 
up came about September 20 and was 
earlier than usual. The placers of Se- 
ward Peninsula are scattered over a con- 
siderable area and discoveries and de- 
velopments will continue for several years 
with an annual increase in gold produc- 
tion in normal years. 

Discoveries and developments of im- 
portance were made on the old beach lines 
back of Nome, and it is entirely probable 
that these will continue for a number of 
years. Considerable gravel containing as 
much as $100 per cu. yd. was extracted. 

There were no labor difficulties as in 
1907, and the supply of men was ample 
at all. times. Wages are high, 40c. per 


*Mining engineer, 52 Broadway, New York. 





hour and board, and 30c. per hour and 
board, being the respective rates for 
skilled and unskilled labor. Open-cut 
mining with hand methods begins about 
June 15, and continues until about Octo- 
ber. 

The amount of gold produced by drift 
mining was a greater proportion of the 
whole than in normal years. This kind 
of mining is not seriously affected by 
drought. Probably more than two-thirds 
of all the gold was produced by this 
method. It is applied almost exclusively 
at present for mining the old beach lines 
back of Nome. 


THE O tp BEACHES 


These old beaches are interesting for 
both economic and geologic reasons. They 
are probably areas where gold-bearing 
material transported by streams was con- 
centrated by wave action during consid- 
erable periods of stability, the region 
back of Nome being successively elevated. 
There are several of these beaches and the 
material in the areas between them is 
also said to be gold-bearing. 

It is locally believed that the old beaches 
and the intervening areas will be worked 
by floating dredges. Much of the ground 
is frozen, and as yet it is uncertain wheth- 
er it can be thawed cheaply enough to al- 
low of operating with profit. Consider- 
able has been written of frozen ground 
during the last year, and it is considered 
by some to be merely a “bugaboo.” 


DREDGING 


Gold dredging was carried on about 
as usual. A new dredge with 9-cuw.ft. 
buckets began operations, and after nu- 
merous accidents sank; it is now a 
wreck. Bad design, construction, and 
management combined with difficult con- 
ditions to produce this result. Similar 
terms may be applied to almost every 
other dredge that has been installed on 
Seward Peninsula. In South America the 
same proportion of disasters prevails. 
Many of the failures occurred where 
there probably is considerable gold. 


Hypravu_Lic MINING 


Hydraulic mining suffered most by 
reason of the dry weather. Some of the 
large ditches were practically dry during 
more than half of the working season. 
The summer was one of the dryest ever 
known. 

There is not much open-cut mining with 
hand labor on Seward Peninsula. The 
water supply is generally better than that 
of the interior of Alaska and some form 
of hydraulic mining can generally be ap- 
plied. There are stream beds that can 
not be mined by open cutting with hand 
labor because of unfrozen ground which 
results in a heavy inflow of water; the 
streams are generally of considerable size, 
and are, therefore, difficult to turn from 
their beds and to control during freshets. 
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The Milling Situation at Cripple 
Creek 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





Immediately after the Golden Cycle mill 
went into active operation, the Mill Trust 
withdrew the excessive treatment rates to 
conform to the more moderate prices 
charged by the Golden Cycle for the treat- 
ment of Cripple Creek ores. The shippers 
of the district had, however, considered 
themselves long-suffering under the exac- 
tions of the Trust, and at anything like 
equal rates favored the competitive mill. 
The Mill Trust then established an open 
rate, effective also on all existing con- 
tracts, through which the treatment rates 
were reduced $1@2 per ton, and a low 
mark of $3.50 was established for the 
treatment of ores below $8 valuation. 

Things then proceeded mildly for a 
period of about six months, the papers of 
the district being rendered somewhat 
lively and humorous by the facetious ad- 
vertisements of the rival mills. The next 
move in the game was the restoration of 
the old rate by the Mill Trust on Oct. 15. 
This brought no response from the Golden 
€ycle people, but the amenities and frivol- 
ities in the advertisements in the local 
papers gradually disappeared, and the 
shrewd miner -became suspicious of an 
understanding being arrived at between 
the two. 

Now comes a feeler from the Golden 
Cycle company, in which the general man- 
ager intimates that the stockholders at 
the coming meeting of the company may 
decide to raise the treatment charges, in- 
asmuch as the mill has now been in oper- 
ation for something over a year, and the 
officers of the company, having obtained 
their experience in the only practical 
school, have at last ascertained the cost 
of treating a ton of Cripple Creek ore. 

In this connection we call attention to 
the speech of the president of the Golden 
Cycle Mining Company at the banquet of 
last year, in which he stated that he knew 
the tailings loss was about 8oc. per ton, 
and the cost of working a ton of ore a 
trifle over. double that amount. Mean- 
while the Mill Trust, having obtained its 
second wind, since the late advance in 
treatment charges, has announced as a 
Christmas offering to the mineowners a 
reduction in treatment charges on low- 
grade ore effective Dec. 26. The,new rates 
are: On ore up to 0.5 oz., freight and 
treatment, $4.50—old rate, $5.25; to 0.75 


oz., $5.25—old, $6.50; 1 oz., $6—old, $6.75 - 


per ton. 


Silver and copper amalgamation plates, 
according to Henry Louis, should be 
coated with silver amalgam until each 
square foot contains % oz. of silver; W. 
A. Caldecott states that much less silver 
can be used with good results. 
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Methods of Mining the Granby Orebodies 


The Large Uniform Deposits Require Little Timbering, and Electric 
Power Is Used for Haulage and Operating Air Compressors and Pumps 





BY 


The Granby company is at present 
operating in Phoenix what appears to be 
two distinct groups of orebodies. The 
oldest workings are in the deposits which 
outcrop on the Knob Hill and Old Iron- 
sides claims, while the later workings are 
about half a mile to the east and are al- 
most entirely on the Gold Drop claim. The 
Knob Hill-Ironsides deposit has been 
opened up, at too-ft. intervals, by several 
levels. The upper one of these, No. I 
tunnel, was originally a shipping level and 
from the stopes above this level and from 
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3 tunnel. The No. 3 tunnel equipment 
handles all the ore between this level and 
No. 2 tunnel and its terminals are on the 
Great Northern railway. In descending or- 
der the remaining main levels are known 
as the 200-ft., 300-ft. and 400-ft., and the 
tonnage from all these levels is hoisted 
through the Victoria shaft. The bins 
connected with this shaft are served by 
both the Canadian Pacific and Great 
Northern railways. The Knob  Hill- 


Ironsides mine is thus divided into three 
cistinct units known as No. 2 tunnel, No. 
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TRANSVERSE .VERTICAL SECTION 


the open cuts in which a steam shovel 
worked, nearly a million tons have been 
shipped. ‘When the crusher at the mouth 
of this tunnel was destroyed by fire, it was 
rebuilt at the mouth of the next lower 
level known as No. 2 tunnel. No. 1 tun- 
nel then became nothing more than an in- 
termediate level, all the ore above No. 2 
tunnel being handled through that outlet. 

After being crushed this ore falls di- 
rectly into Canadian Pacific railroad cars, 
or if none are at hand it is diverted into 
a pocket which is reached by a cross-cut 
from the next lower level known as No. 





*Mining 
lumbia. 

NoteE—From advance sheets of the Journ., 
Can. Min. Inst., Vol. XI. 


engineer, Phcenix, British Co- 


THROUGH THE OREBODY. 






3 tunnel, and Victoria shaft. These have 
a distinct and complete equipment of roll- 
ing stock, crushers and bins and are man- 
ned by separate crews under separate shift 
bosses. 

The Gold Drop is equipped like the 
cthers and forms a fourth unit. The out- 
put from this mine is handled* by the 
Canadian Pacific. In case one railway is 
unable to operate, the shipments from at 
least three outlets can be handled by the 
other road. Also, if one or more of the 
units happen to be out of commission, each 
of the others can be pushed toward its 
maximum capacity of I50 tons per hour 
and the day’s shipment made up. 

The methods of underground mining are 


THE AREA SHOWN IN BLACK IS BLOCKED IN 
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largely the result of evolution. The first 
few years of work showed that the ore 
was of decidedly low grade. On the other 
hand it also showed the orebodies to be of 
vast size with value uniformly distributed. 
The nature of the ground was also found 
to be such that timbering could be almost 
dispensed with. As a result of this, sort- 
ing was abandoned; the square set method 
gave place to open stopes with the roof 
supported by rock pillars; cheap electric 
power was introduced to operate air com- 
pressors, for pumping and for haulage; 
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cars up to Io tons capacity and running on 
a 3-ft. gage took the place of the small 
mine cars previously in use, and, as stated 
above, the different outlets were equipped 
with up-to-date shipping facilities. All 
these improvements have had the end in 
view of giving the mine a large, unin- 
terrupted, daily tonnage. 


NATURE OF THE DEPOSIT 


A transverse vertical section taken about 
the middle of the orebody is shown in an 
accompanying illustration. At this point it 
shows up to, perhaps, the best advantage. 
The section shows two orebodies. As a 
rule the area between these orebodies is 
absolutely barren. Some drill holes, how- 
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ever, have shown it to contain a few 
tenths in copper and in this section part 
of the area is mineralized sufficiently to 
place it in the shipping class. At the place 
where this section is taken a crosscut 
could be started in ore at the footwall and 
driven more than 600 ft. before again en- 
countering waste rock. 

The orebody is cut by several faults. 
The only one which seems to throw the 
orebody to any, extent is shown in the 
section. This has been traced from one 
end of the deposit to the other and shows 
a throw of from nothing to one hundred 
feet. This fault plane dips to the west at 
an angle of about 55 deg. Several other 
‘fault planes occur dipping at various 
angles to the east, but none of these affect 
the continuity of the ore. In some cases 
they apparently do so. This is due to the 
fact that the strike and dip of these slips 
are much the same as those of the ore- 
body, and when a slip occurs close to the 
hanging wall of the deposit it may act as 
such for a hundred or two hundred feet. 
Beyond this the mineralization will either 
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break through and ore be found on each 
side of the slip or it will fall away from 
the slip and waste will replace the ore. 
When a clean slip occurs as a hanging 
wall, few pillars are needed and a large 
stope can be made with a safe roof. In 
most parts of the mine the division be- 
tween ore and waste is more gradual. 
Sometimes it may be a few inches; it is 
seldom more than a few feet and can usu- 
ally be recognized without any sampling. 


SCHEME OF OPERATIONS 


In opening up a level, parallel drifts, 
usually about 75 ft. apart, are started in 
the direction of the strike of the deposit. 
At intervals of about 45 ft. along the drifts 
raises are begun. An 18-hole round is 
drilled and blasted. Before the muck is 
cleared away the bar is again set up and 
another round drilled and blasted. The 
third round is then drilled, but the cut 
holes only are blasted. All the rock 
is then shoveled up and the chute. is 
built. The remaining holes of the last 








round are then blasted, and as these throw 
the rock to the sides of the raise the tim- 
bers of the chute’ are uninjured. .-The 
raise is then carried ahead at an angle of 
about 45 deg. This allows the muck to 
run and also enables the men to get about 
without the aid of timbering. 

For ventilation purposes the first raise 
of a series is usually carried through to 
the level above or some other convenient 
opening. In the case of the highest level 
the most convenient opening is the sur- 
face. When the face of No. 2 raise is 
about 30 ft. above the sill floor, stoping is 
commenced and it is widened out until it 
connects with No. 1 raise. The same 
thing is done at an elevation of about 60 
ft. In this way the raises are carried 
ahead, connecting with each other at 
hights of 30 ft. and 60 ft., and breaking 
through into the next level at too ft. The 
only small work is in the first 30 ft. This 
is charged to development, the remaining 
excavations being placed in the stoping 
account. In this way a network of pillars 
is left throughout the stope. So far a 
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column only has been used. As soon as 
the sill floor above has been reached, tri- 
pods and long steel can be used to ad- 
vantage. In this way a glory hole is 
started and the opening can be widened 
out until the sides of the glory hole get 
too flat for the ore to run. Machines are 
also put to work where the connections 
between the raises have been made and 
at other advantageous places. The stope 
may thus be turned back to meet the hang- 
ing wall and the pillars reduced in size, 
or where the nature of the ground permits, 
a pillar may be eliminated altogether. 
One series of raiseg is seldom sufficient 
to tap all the ore. If the footwail is flat, 
a parallel drift in waste with accompany- 
ing raises will have to be driven. There 
will also be several drifts between the foot 
and the hanging wall. At one place on 
No. 3-tunnel level there are five parallel 
drifts now operating and at least another 
will be required. In this case the pillars 
in the stopes are left nearly vertical in- 
stead of at an angle as when the deposit 
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is steeper. It is often advisable when 
breaking a raise through from a lower 
level to make the connection at the back 
of the chute timbers. The timbers can 
be taken out and a glory hole started. At 
the same time the raise can be carried 
ahead as a stope Io to 15 ft. beneath the 
foot of the old stope. While stoping 
ahead, upper holes are drilled into the un- 
dercut rock. In this way the back is al- 
ways within reach. In fact it is rarely 
necessary to work in a stope at any great 
distance from the roof. 

When raising in waste no connections 
are made until the ore is reached. If the 
ore is at any considerable distance the 
raises are put in less frequently and are 
branched so as to tap the ore at two or 
three places. After the ore is blasted the 
large blocks that can be réached are bull- 
dozed. No blockholing is attempted. It 
has been found cheaper to buy more pow- 
der than bother with hand or air-hammer 
drilling. When the raises are in ore, 
there are always convenient temporarily 
abandoned chutes, which have been 
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cleaned out, through which access is had 
to the broken ore in the raises. In the 
case of raises through waste, where no 
connections have previously been made, it 
is necessary to drive manways. To do 
this a staging is constructed midway be- 
tween two chutes and about 8 it. above 
the track, high enough to allow the trolley 
wire to pass under. The planks at the 
center of the staging, over the cars, are 
movable. A miner with an air-hammer 
drill or a small, ordinary drill starts a 
raise at about 60 deg. and continues for 
about 25 ft., when he branches and drifts 
until he connects with the raises on each 
side. The waste with a little help is run 
into the cars without interfering with 
traffic. 


CHUTES AND TIMBERING 


The abandonment of timbering in the 
stopes has already been referred to. The 
only other timbering required is for 
chutes, tunnel sets and occasional posts 
and caps on the sill floor where needed. 
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The details of a chute are shown in an 
accompanying illustration. In _ building 
this a temporary staging is constructed, 
hitches are cut for the posts, a sprag is 
wedged between the hanging and foot- 
wall of the raise, a block and tackle at- 
tached thereto and the stulls raised and 
wedged in position. The stulls are then 
lagged up inside. A space is left un- 
lagged for the chute proper, and at the 
sides of this space and inside are placed 
posts surmounted by a heavy cap. The 
chute is built in, the gate placed in posi- 
tion, a permanent platform built for the 
chutemen and the work is completed. The 
chute opening is about 3 ft. square, and 
anything that can go through the chute 
can go through the cars and be handled 
by the crusher. 

When the muck is drawn through the 


chute from the raise the lagging and in- ¢ 


side posts are pretty well protected by 
broken rock. The cap, however, suffers 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CHUTE 


more or less from blasting and in course 
of time is replaced if necessary. If con- 
venient, heavy railroad iron covered with 
lagging may be used instead of a wooden 
cap. Chutes have been built lined with 
tank plates, and the inside timbers armor- 
plated. This, however, is seldom done, 
as the life of an ordinary chute is usually 
l6ng enough to handle all the ore from 
that part of the stope of which it is the 
outlet. 

The chute gate is a solid piece of sheet 
iron, and is operated by a lever. It is 
shown in section in the drawing of a 
chute. In case a car is loaded and the 
gate is prevented from closing by a large 
rock, a plank or two is moved along the 
staging against the mouth of the chute 
thus preventing any loose rock from run- 
ning over. Tunnel sets are rarely needed. 
The main haulage way on the 4o-ft. level, 
a straight run of about 1000 ft., has no 
timbers other than those necessary to 
carry the electric light and trolley wires. 
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This is the usual experience. In No. 3 
tunnel there is a double-tracked stretch of 
900 fit. of which 300 ft. is timbered with 
sets and top lagging. 


S1Lt FLoor Work 


On the sill floors the haulage tunnels are 
always being driven ahead. On the levels 
where the big cars run these are about 
QxII ft. in size. For a drift of this size a 
20-hole round is used. This is made up of 
four lifters, four cuts, eight breast holes 
in two rows and four back holes. All the 
rock broken on the sill floor is hand 
shoveled. For handling the ore different 
types of cars are in use. On the No. 3- 
tunnel level 10-ton, steel, hopper-bottom, 
and 7-ton, wooden, gable bottom cars are 
operated. These run on a 3-ft. gage and 
are operated by an electric locomotive. 
Owing to the 6-ft. hight of the steel cars, 
they could not be used for shoveling into 
from the sill floor and for this reason the 
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hands of a mucker boss who is responsible 
to a shift boss and who oversees the 
shovelers and chutemen. A _ chuteman, 
working with a helper, loads the ore 
from. the chutes. In case a chute gets 
blocked he does the blasting necessary to 
clear it. The train crew consists of a mo- 
torman and a head and back brakeman. 
The head brakeman is in charge of the 
train and does whatever is necessary in 
the cars. 

On the No. 2 tunnel level the working 
and equipment is practically the same ex- 
cept that a steam locomotive takes the 
place of the electric one. 

In order to overcome the defects of the 
cars in use and those available, a special 
steel car was designed at the works. This 
is used on the 4oo-ft. level. This car, 


shown in section in an accompanying il- 
lustration is 5 ft. high and can be used for 
sill-floor shoveling as well as for loading 
from the chutes. 


The box has a 5-ton ca- 





SKIP-LOADING DEVICE AT VICTORIA SHAFT POCKETS 


lower wooden cars were built. They are 
not adapted for loading from chutes as on 
account of their low hight the muck is 
liable to shoot over. In order to deliver 
the large tonnage required of this level 
these cars were an absolute necessity. 
There are 15 of the steel ones and five 
woaden ones on this level, and since their 
introduction three years ago they have 
handled close to a million tons of coarse 
ore besides a large amount of waste. They 
are all still in use and in good working 
condition. They have, however, their de- 
fects. The steel car¥ are a little too long 
to receive a full load without being moved. 
The bottom gates do not always close 
tightly, and men have to be kept shoveling 
off the track. In unloading, the large 


rocks often arch over in the car and when 
they cannot be dislodged with a pinch bar, 
dynamite has to be used. As this is hard 
on the rolling stock there is usually a car 
or two in the repair shop. 

Underground the ore loading is in the 





pacity, and has an automatic side-dumping 
arrangement. When a train comes to the 
unloading pocket, the motor goes ahead 
with slackened speed and a side wheel at- 
tached to the box runs up an inclined 
plane, the box tips, dumps its load and 
closes again. Since its installation in Jan- 
uary, 1908, this arrangement has given ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 

At the Gold Drop mine the entire out- 
put is dropped down a raise 300 ft. long 
to the Curlew tunnel. From the chutes 
at the bottom of the raise to the crusher 
bins, a distance of 800 ft. the ore is hauled 
in 3-ton, side-dump, wooden cars by: an 
electric locomotive. An air lift is used to 
dump the cars. 


THE VIcToRIA SHAFT 


The lower levels were originally worked 
by shafts Nos. 1 and 2. These were ver- 
tical, of small size and capacity and were 
worked to their limit. Besides, they were 
not centrally located for future workings. 
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In order materially to increase the output 
from below, the Victoria Shaft was con- 
structed in 1905. This shaft cuts the up- 
per orebody where that deposit crosses the 
400-ft. level. The shaft is on a 60-deg. 
incline and connects with large storage 
pockets below the 4oo-ft. level. These 
pockets, ore and waste, are connected with 
the 300-ft. level by raises, thus materially 
increasing their capacity. The 200-ft. level 
will eventually be connected in the same 
way, Or separate pockets may be cut out 
below that level. 


The skip-loading device is shown in 


cne of the illustrations. The finger gates 
shown in the drawing is supplemented by 
an extra gate made out of a piece of sheet 
iron. By this means the fines which would 
naturally slip through the fingers of the 
main gate are caught and prevented from 
going down the shaft. This type of finger 
gate, the sheet-iron attachment being 


omitted, is in general use at all crushers 
except that at No. 3 tunnel bins. ‘In the 
case of the No. 3-tunnel crusher 4x4-in. 





square steel bars running in guides and 
worked by an air lift are used as shown. 

hese do as good work as the finger gates, 
but no better, while they need more head 
room to install and have a greater initial 
cost. 

A classification of the underground 
force employed at two different periods 
will show the expansion and development 
along new lines of the company’s opera- 
tions. The figures refer to the Knob Hill- 
Ironsides mine only, the Gold Drop being 
left out of consideration. In March, 1902, 
the average 24-hour crew consisted of one 
foreman, five shift bosses, one timber*boss, 
92 miners, 26 timbermen, 139 muckers, 
one pumpman, four nippers, two trackmen, 
two samplers, four blasters and two cage 
tenders. This makes a total of 280 and 
curing this time the shipments averaged 
about 1000 tons per day. In March, 1908, 
this crew was made up as follows: One 
day foreman, one night foreman, seven 
shift bosses, one timber boss, six mucker 
bosses, 160 miners, nine timbermen, six 
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timbermen’s helpers, 46 chutemen, 84 
muckers and chutemen’s helpers, 12 nip- 
pers, six blasters, 10 barmen, three track- 
men, three trackmen’s helpers, three pump- 
men and pipemen, one ditcher, six motor- 
men, two locomotive engineers, eight head 
brakemen, six back brakemen, two car re- 
pairers, two oilers and two skip tenders, 
a total of 387. During this month the 
shipments went slightly over 3000 tons per 
day. 


DIAMOND DRILLING 


Since starting operations more than 30,- 
000 ft. of holes have been drilled. Almost 
all of this has been of small size and no 
holes have been deeper than 600 ft. All 
work is done by contract, the company 
furnishing power and water. The min- 
eralized portion of the core is sampled 
and the results are found to agree re- 
markably well with those of the orebody 
when opened up. From several holes the 
cuttings were collected every few feet and 
analyzed. As the values were away high, 


pie 


ARRANGEMENT OF GATES AT VICTORIA CRUSHERS 


this method was abandoned. The location 
of all drill holes is surveyed and the co- 
ordinates and elevation above sea level of 
the collar of every hole noted. If the 
hole varies from the vertical the course 
and dip are also kept. Drill holes can 
then be plotted independently of all other 
information. These figures are kept in a 
separate set of books together with all 
other facts regarding this work. Several 
holes which have been cut underground at 
distances of about 300 ft. below the collar 
have been found to be from 2 to 4 ft. 
from the vertical at that depth. 


SuRVEYING AND MAPPING 


When the conditions are the same the 
surveying operations are, I think, much 


like those in other British Columbian — 


mines. The coordinates of all important 
stations are kept on different sheets in 
loose-leaf ledgers. Depending on the im- 
portance of a piece of work the notes may 
be plotted by codrdinates, by tangents or 
with a small protractor. It has been 
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found necessary to keep a considerable 
number of maps on file. A general map 
showing the bulk of the company’s land, 
buildings and underground workings is 
made to a scale of too ft. to the inch. 
Combined sill-floor plans on a scale of 
40 ft. to the inch are made of the Knob 
Hill-Ironsides and Gold Drop mines. 
Brownprint copies of these are placed in 
the shift bosses’ offices. It has also been 
found necessary to keep the stopes above 
each level on a separate map and separate 
maps are made of each level showing the 
geological features, especially the ore 
boundaries. 

Transverse vertical sections are made 
every 200 ft. These last two series of 
maps are used in calculating the ore in 
sight. The permanent features such as 
shafts, side lines, drill holes, etc., are put 
on in ink, but as the geography of a level 
changes so rapidly the rest of the workings 
are indicated in lead pencil. From all 
these maps a set of brownprints is made 
at intervals. From the sill-floor plans a 





glass model of the Knob Hill-Ironsides is 
kept uptodate. This consists of sheets of 
glass running in slides in a plate-glass 
frame. On the glass sheets are outlined 
the different levels, areas of the orebodies, 
faults, etc., and as the space between the 
glasses corresponds to the space between 
the levels a better idea of the ground can 
be obtained than when all the plans are in 
the one plane. This arrangement does not 
need to be referred to often, but when 
it is needed it is found to be of very con- 
siderable help. It is the intention to sup- 
plement this with another similar arrange- 
ment having vertical glasses instead of 
horizontal ones. These will have the 
transverse vertical sections marked on 
them. 


Store Maps . 


The method of mining employed, what- 
ever other advantages it may: have, cer- 
tainly does not tend toward simplicity in 
the stope maps. These are necessary to 
show the relation of the pillars to the 
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level below and the level above. The ver- 
‘tical sections are also constructed from 
these maps. As the stopes consist of a 
series of raises and glory holes with all 
the* intermediate stages and with the pil- 
lars standing at different angles due to 
different dips of the orebody, it is not a 
simple matter to make a map which will 
show all these features to advantage. 
After considerable experiment it was de- 
cided to adopt, and adapt somewhat, what 
is known as the “hachure” method of map 
construction as used in topography. As 
the appearance of a stope soon changes, 
no attempt is made to go into unnecessary 
detail. In surveying, a setup is made in 
as commanding a position as possible, 
sights are taken to the governing points 
on the pillars and the ridges between the 
glory holes. These points are plotted and 
when the tracing is made, contour lines, 
afterward erased, are drawn in pencil on 
the tracing, approximately at 10-ft. inter- 
vals. The hachure lines are then inked 
in, their extremities being at right angles 
to the adjacent contour lines. Thus when 
the contour lines are not parallel the 
hachuring has a radiating appearance. 
When it is advisable to know the exact 
hight of any part of a stope the elevation 
above sea level is marked on the map at 
that place. ; 

Ore in sight, ore developed, ore blocked 
out, or whatever term may be preferred, 
is calculated independently from the sill- 
floor plans and from the transverse verti- 
cal sections. The mean of these estimates, 
which do not vary to any considerable 
extent, is then taken. The horizontal area 
of each orebody as it crosses a level has 
been pretty well defined by drifts, cross- 
cuts and drill holes. The average of this 
area and the area on the level above is 
multiplied by the vertical ‘distance and 
from this product the tonnage is calcu- 
lated. Each block of ground is figured out 
separately, and from the total the ore 
shipped is deducted, the balance being ore 
in sight. The ore extracted between ship- 
ping levels is also kept track of and the 
ore in sight in different blocks of ground 
can thus be estimated. 


BROWNPRINTS 

As a number of technical men who 
have visited us during the last few 
years have found this process to be a 
novelty, a few remarks regarding it.may 
be excusable. The process is used chiefly 
for the reproduction of mine maps, blue- 
prints being used for mechanical’ draw- 
ings. A tracing is first made from which 
a negative on thin, brownprint paper is 
obtained. Using paper of a heavier grade 
a positive consisting of very dark brown, 
practically black, lines on white back- 
ground is produced. The different levels, 
which are superimposed in part, can then 
be colored and the map rendered intel- 
ligible to others besides the draftsman. 
There are also other advantages. When 
a tracing has to be brought uptodate it 


‘made once and traced once. 
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may happen that some pillars have been 
removed, drifts widened, etc. No erasures 
are made on the linen, but the extra lines 
needed are inked in and the lines not 
needed are simply inked out on the nega- 
tive. 

Another advantage is that the title, and 
other important lettering, has only to be 
On subse- 
quent tracings it is omitted. The original 
negative is, however, kept, and in future 
negatives it is only necessary to cut a 
hole where required and attach the nega- 
tive of the title or whatever it has not 
been advisable to alter. There are other 








SECTION OF MINE CAR, 400-FT. LEVEL 


minor advantages which will show them- 
selves after the process has been used for 
a little while. 





The National Engineering School 


of Mexico * 





By ArtHur R. Townsenpt 





The National Engineering School of 
Mexico is the foremost institution of its 
kind in the country. It is supported by 
the Government, the cost of maintenance 
and operation being, in 1896, $72,041 
Mexican money. It is the oldest mining 
institution on this continent, having been 
founded in 1792, by royal decree in re- 
sponse to a petition of the miners’ guild, 
that part of the tax levied on silver bul- 
lion might be applied to this purpose. 

It is housed in a building completed in 
1813, which is larger than the school de- 
mands, being 290x265 ft. The Govern- 
ment employs the unoccupied portions for 
official purposes. Originally intended as 
a schoo] for miners, its scope has been 
enlarged to include all the branches of 
engineering as well as architecture. The 
school has influenced the industrial pro- 
gress of Mexico since its enlargement, 
and there are several features in which 
it differs from, yet compares favorably 
with, our similar institutions. 





*Abstract of an article by Mansfield Merri- 
man in the Engineering News of Sept. 19. 


4114 Liberty street, New York City. 
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Since 1792 the total number of gradu- 
ates is 522; of late years, the aver- 
age has been 14 per year. By gradu- 
ates are meant only those to whom 
diplomas are granted. This is conditional 
in most courses on the performance of 
a year’s practical work in the engineering 
profession of the course followed. The 
requirements for entrance are the courses 
of the national préparatory school. The 
courses taught in the National Engineer- 
ing School are mining engineering, civil 
engineering, geographic engineering, elec- 
trical engineering, topography, hydrog- 
raphy and metallurgy, the time varying 
from five years’ instruction for mining 
engineering to one and one-half years’ 
instruction in metallurgy. The tuition is 
free and anyone complying with the 
scholastic requirements can enter the 
school. 

The work is well systematized, and the 
records of attendance and scholarship are 
thorough. The studies pursued are like 
those of our technical schools, save that 
ours are more broad and thorough. Of 
the textbooks used, but four are in Span- 
ish, eight being in French and 12 in 
English. The recitations partake of the 
nature of discussions in which the in- 
structors join. Of the students enrolled, 
many are disqualified from entering the 
examinations; of those that do, only 80 
per cent. pass, which is about 45 per cent. 
of those enrolled. 

The school is well equipped in instru- 
ments for surveying and for testing mate- 
rials, but poorly so in regard to physics. 
Its weakest feature is the pay of the 
faculty. This is very small, and the mem- 
bers of the faculty are all engaged in 
other occupations and give upto the school 
only the few hours a week required for 
the recitations. From this there is lack- 
ing the influence of the older men on the 
students, one of the best features of our 
smaller schools. The students are not 
distinctive or organized as a body in the 
way that is so common here. There is, 
none of the effort on the part of the 
faculty to push a backward student, watch 
over him and see that he graduates, as is 
done here. It is the reverse condition 
from ours. With us only the most stupid 
fail; with them only the bright ones suc- 
ceed. This accounts for the small num- 
ber of graduates and insures their being 
of a relatively higher standard than in 
our schools. 

The director who is the head of the 
school; his assistants and all the pro- 
fessors are appointed by the president of 
the republic. All the professors must be 
Mexican citizens and graduates of the 
courses in which they instruct. Grad- 
uates of foreign institutions can obtain 
the degree by passing the examinations 
of the school; without it, no responsible 
position can be held on work conducted 
by the Government. 
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The Rare Metals VIJI—Uranium 


By CHARLES BASKERVILLE* 








Uranium minerals occur most frequently 
in granites and pegmatites. The metal 
uranium is much less abundantly diffused 
than vanadium; however, it is found in a 
large number of rare minerals, many of 
which are of secondary origin. 4 

URANIUM _MINERALS. 


Oxide Content. 
Uraninite, a uranate of uranyl, 


MM ieee re eth i ee 3 75-85% 
UO, and UO, 
Gummite, an alteration-product 
MEE a0 iat ine o's 5 2s 61-75% UO 
Thorogummite, a hydrous thori- 
ferous gummite............. 22% UO; 
Thess, probably decom- 
es, ee eee 
Utanosphaerite, hydrous bismuth 
MER oc oaie hic ee ec Puke 50% UO 
Autunite, a hydrous phosphate of 
uranium and calcium......... 55-62% UO; 
Torbernite, a hydrous phosphate 
of uranium and copper....... 56-62% UO 
Zeunerite, an arsenate of copper 
MA NII ooo aig 6:G.d:0.0.4 one aie 56% UO; 
Uranospinite, fo arsenate of uran- 
ium and calcium............. 59% UO, 
Uranocircite, a phosphate of bar- 
jum and uranium............ 57% UO; 
Phosphuranylite, hydrous uran- 
a eS eee 71-78% UO; 


Trégerite, a hydrous uranium ar- 

Sarat rc gcd ceckimta homies cs skcas 64% UO, 
Walpurgite, a basic arsenate of 

bismuth ol uranium 20% UO, 
Uranopilite, a hydrous calcium 

uranium sulphates Paks Sie nd eile: 77% UO; 
Uranochalcite, an uncertain uran- 


PN MIN: 655.6 ones 65.6 5 te 36% U;0, 
Medjidite, a hydrous uranium cal- 

chum suipnate. .............. 
Zippeite, a basic uranium sul- 

IS Gla e rachel Nowra Chess Givi. 13-17 U;0, 
Voglianitey a basic uranium sul- 

MMI fo coh di wscab rote eleiatais tosis 12% U;0, 
Uraconite, an uncertain uranium 

IN ac apts 0 is hw oiieais es 66-71%'U;04 
Johannite, a hydrous sulphate of 

uranium and copper. 67% UO; 
Mackintoshite, a hydrous silicate 

of uranyium and thorium. . 22% UO, 


Samarskite, a_ tantalo-columbate 
of the cerium and yttrium 


MRMD S Woirasn irs. o'6 a wid bo & oe ee Fh 10-14% UO, 
Nohlite, a variety of samarskite.. 14% UO 
Vietinghofite, a ferruginous vari- 

ety of samarskite............ 9% U.O 
Annerédite, a pyro-niobate of 

uranium and yttrium......... 16% UO 
Hielmite, a stanno-tantalate of 

WESTIN. GUE. 6-5 00:0. 0600 ec see — % UO, 
Bréggerite, a variety of uraninite. 76-79% U,O, 
Cleveite, a variety of uraninite.. 66% U, a 
Nivenite, a variety of uraninite.. 67% U,O, 
Carnotite, a vanadate of uranium 

and potassium.............. 62-65% U,O; 
Uranothallite, a hydrous calcium 

uranium carbonate.......... 35-37 %,UO, 
Liebigite, a hydrous calcium uran- 

ium.carbonate............... 38% UO; 
Voglite, a hydrous carbonate of 

uranium, calcium and copper.. 37% UO 
Schrickingerite, a hydrous oxy- 

carbonate of uranium........ 

Randite, a hydrous carbonate of 

calcium and uranium......... 32% UO; 
Thorite, anhydrous thorium sili- 

IER IR ERNE 1-10% U.0; 
Rowlandite, an yttrium silicate. 0.4% UO, 
Uranophane, a hydrous silicate of 

uranium and calcium . 53-67% UO; 
Hatchettolite, a tantalo-niobate 

OE ETE OE ED 16% UO; 
Fergusonite, a metaniobate of yt- 

trium, uranium, etc.......... 1-8% Uo, 
Tyrite, a variety of fergusonite.. . 

Bragite, a variety of fegusonite. . 
Kochelite, a variety of fergusonite 0.43% UO 


Sipylite, a niobate of cerium, etc.. 3%UO 
Yttrotantalite, a tantalo-niobate 
of yttrium, erbium, etc....... 0.825% 
2 
Euxenite, a niobate and titanate 
 ¢, IRR 
Polycrase, a niobate and titanate 
OE PU, i 565s sos os oe es 
Arrhenite, a heterogeneous de- 
composition- product......... 
Blomstrandite, a tantalo-niobate 
of uranium, ‘ete ie are Shs oR Rt 23% UO 
Xenotime, yttrium phosphate... 4% UO; 


College of the 


4-12% UO, 
0.5-20% UO, 





*Professor of chemistry, 
City of New York. 


Notre—These analyses are given in the 
nomenclature of the chemists at the time 
they were made. 


sometimes the odor of arsenic. 
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The important uranium minerals are 
uraninite, broggerite, gummite, thorogum- 
mite, uranosphaerite, autunite, torbernite, 
samarskite, and carnotite. Uraninite, or 
pitchblende, and carnotite are uraniferous 
minerals of commercial importance. 

Metallic uranium and its carbide are 
employed in metallurgy to imprceve the 
toughness, hardness, and elongation of 
steel and iron. Uranium steel is used for 
manufacturing gun metal, armor plate, 
etc. However, as a steel-hardening metal, 
uranium is- subordinate to vanadium, 
chromium, nickel and tungsten. Uranium 
is now employed in the manufacture of 
incandescent gas mantles, where its pres- 
ence is found to improve the properties 
of thorium, cerium and zirconium salts. 
Uranium oxide has the property of im- 
parting to a glass a beautiful fluorescence 
of a greenish-yellow color, and a fine 
velvet-black to porcelain, when heated in 
the enameling fire. Uranium salts are 
also employed in the laboratory. Uranium 
carbide is utilized for manufacturing’ fila- 
ments in incandescent electric lamps. 
Uranium minerals are treated for the ex- 
traction of radium salts. A convenient 
test for uranium minerals is to place a 
piece upon the black or orange paper en- 
velop in which photographic plates are 
kept. The sensitive side of the plate 
should be next the mineral. After remain- 
ing in a dark room several days, the plate 
will show an outline of the mineral. 


URANINITE 


Uraninite occurs in granite rocks and in 
metallic veins. It often contains the 
metals of the lanthanum and yttrium 
groups, calcium, and iron. The larg- 
est deposits in this country are in Con- 
necticut, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Llano county, Texas, Colorado, especially 
near Central City, and in the Black Hills, 
South Dakota. In Gilpin county, Colo., 
uraninite occurs with auriferous sulphide 
ores; it is exported to Germany. This 
is the same as “pitchblende,” found in 
Austria, from which practically all the 
radium salts are extracted. 

Uraninite is a black, massive mineral 
of botryoidal or granular structure. The 
structure is sometimes columnar or lam- 
ellar, and the appearance is usually greasy 
or pitch-like. It is a brittle mineral, and 
the color is of a black shade—grayish, 
greenish, brownish, or velvet-black. The 
hardness is 5.5, and the specific gravity is 
from 6.4-9.7. The streak is brownish 
black, grayish, or olive-green. 

Before the blowpipe, uraninite is infus- 
ible, or only slightly rounded on the edges, 
and sometimes colors the flame green 
from copper present. With soda on char- 
coal it gives a coating of lead oxide, and 
Reactions 
for sulphur and arsenic may be obtained 
in the open tube, etc. With borax and 
salt of phosphorus, uraninite gives a yel- 
low bead in the oxidizing flame; this bead 
assumes a green color in the reducing 
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flame. It is soluble in nitric acid, forming 
a yellow liquid from which ammonia 
throws down a yellow precipitate. It is 
not attracted by the magnet. 

The bead tests for uraninite are charac- 
teristic for uranium oxide, and the appear- 
ance and streak are important for dis- 
tinguishing uraninite from similar species. 


CLEVEITE AND NIVENITE 


Cleveite and nivenite contain UOs in 
larger amount, and are characterized by 
containing 10 per cent. of the yttrium 
earths. Nivenite occurs massive, and its 
color is velvet-black. It is more soluble 
than any other varieties of uraninite, 
being completely decomposed by the action 
of dilute sulphuric acid at 100° in an 
hour. Nivenite is found in Llano county, 
Texas. Br6dggerite occurs in octahedral 
crystals, having a specific gravity of 9.03. 


GUMMITE 


This mineral is fairly abundant in 
Mitchell county, North Carolina. It is 
found in rounded or flattened pieces, 
which resemble gum in appearance. The 
luster is greasy, and the color is reddish 
yellow to an orange- or hyacinth-red. The 
streak is yellow. Its hardness is 2.5-3, 
and the specific gravity is 3.9-4.2. Gum- 
mite is an alteration product of uraninite. 

Before the blowpipe gummite yields 
much water and a bituminous odor. With 
salt of phosphorus in the oxidizing flame, 
it yields a yellow bead, which becomes 
green in the reducing flame, leaving an 
undissolved skeleton of silica. 


THOROGUM MITE 


Thorogummite occurs with fergusonite, 
cyrtolite, etc., at the gadolinite locality in 
Llano county, Texas. It is found usually 
massive, but sometimes in groups of crys- 
tals resembling zircon in form. The hard- 
ness is 4-4.5, and the specific gravity is 
4.43-4.54.. Its color is dull yellowish 
brown, but after ignition, it becomes of a 
dull greenish hue. 

Thorogummite is easily soluble in nitric 
acid, and responds to tests for uranium 
(see uraninite) and for thorium (see 
Thorium, thorite). 


_ URANOSPHAERITE 


This mineral occurs with other uranium 
minerals near Schneeberg, Saxony. It is 
found in half-globular aggregated forms, 
having a dull or slightly lustrous surface. 
The luster is greasy, and the color is 
orange-yellow or brick-red. Its hardness 
is 2.3, and its specific gravity is 6.36. The 
streak is yellow. 

Uranosphaerite decrepitates on heating, 
and a mass of crystalline needles results. 
These needles possess a silky luster and 
brown color. 


AUTUNITE 


Autunite is found in thin, tabular crys- 
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tals of a bright yellow color and pearly 
luster, and also in aggregates with a 
micaceous structure. It occurs iw Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, and Utah. It. is usually associ- 
ated with albite, columbite, gneiss, or mica. 

Autunite laminz are brittle, and the lus- 
ter is pearly on the base. The hardness 
is 2-2.5, and the specific gravity is 3.05- 
3.19. Its color is lemon- to sulphur-yellow, 
and the streak is pale yellow. 

Autunite fuses on charcoal to a black 
crystalline globule. With salt of phos- 
phorus or borax, it yields a green bead 
in the reducing flame. With soda, a yel- 
low, unfused slag results. The nitric acid 
solution is yellow. 


ToRBERNIFE 


This material occurs in thin, square 
tables of a bright green color and pearly 
luster. Sometimes it is found in the pyra- 
midal or foliated, micaceous form. The 
hardness is 2-2.5, and the specific gravity 
is 3.5. It is brittle, and the streak is pale 
green. 

Torbernite fuses easily before the blow- 
pipe to a black mass and colors the flame 
green. With borax it gives a green glass 
in the oxidizing flame; this glass assumes 
a red color in the reducing flame. With 
salt of phosphorus it yields a green bead, 
which becomes red aiter being treated 
with tin on charcoal. With soda it gives 
a globule of metallic copper. The copper 
button is often whitened by arsenic. It 
is soluble in nitric acid, forming a yellow- 
ish green solution. 


URANOPHANE 

This mineral occurs in minute acicular 
crystals, and also in the massive form with 
a fibrous structure. The variety from 
Mitchell county, N. C., is a yellow colored 
mineral, having a hardness of 2-3, and a 
specific gravity of 3.834. The luster is 
vitreous. 

Uranophane yields alkaline water in the 
matrass, and is rusty-brown colored on 
cooling. When heated in an open tube, it 
becomes almost orange colored. Before 
the blowpipe, it fuses to a black glass and 
colors the flame a slight green. With the 
fluxes it shows silica and uranium reac- 
tions. It dissolves in hydrochloric acid 
with the separation of silica in flakes. 


OTHER URANIUM MINERALS 


Phosphuranylite occurs as a pulverulent 
incrustation, having a pearly luster and 
yellow color, with other uranium minerals 
in Mitchell county, N. C. It yields water 
in a closed tube, and assumes a brownish 
yellow color on cooling. It is easily solu- 
ble in nitric acid. 

Trodgerite is found in thin, tabular crys- 
tals, having a pearly luster and lemon-yel- 
low color, in the Black Hills, North.Da- 
kota. It is associated with uraninite. It 


yields considerable water in a closed tube 
and grows darker. 


It fuses easily, giving 
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a pale blue flame. On charcoal it gives an 
arsenic odor, and shows characteristic 
uranium reactions with the glass fluxes. 

Randite occurs as a canary-yellow in- 
crustation on granite near Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Samarskite is described under the tan- 
taliferous minerals. 

Carnotite is described under the van- 
adiferous minerals. Test for uranium as 
in uraninite. 


New Aneroid Barometer 





The accompanying illustration shows a 
new aneroid barometer, invented and 
patented by J. C. Asten, of Upper Nor- 
wood, S. E., England. The instrument, 
which is made in large watch size, has a 
2¥%-in. dial, and is capable of noting dif- 
ferences of elevation of 10 ft. up to 10,- 





ASTEN’S NEW ANEROID 


ooo ft. The usefulness of such an instru- 
ment to engineers and others is plainly 
apparent. 


A Large Dredging Company 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





Some additional facts have now been 
learned relating to the new corporation 
known as the Natoma Consolidated, of 
California, which was referred to recently 
in the JourNAL. The object of the con- 
solidation is to control all the gold-dredg- 
ing operations on the American river near 
Folsom and Natoma, as well as the opera- 
tion of the Feather River Devélopment 
Company, of Oroville. By so doing the 
operating costs will be decreased and the 
combined net earnings increased. More- 
over the life of the combined dredging 
operations will be extended from six to 10 
years, to a period ranging from 17 to 20 
years. The total area of prospected dredg- 
ing land involved in the corporation’s hold- 
ings is about 6000 acres. It is estimated 
that in this area there are 287,700,000 
cu.yd. of gravel, etc., containing, gross 
about $29,724,000. In addition there are 
3000 acres of unprospected or partly pros- 
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pected dredging lands, the value of which 
has not been computed and is not included 
in the above statement. 

‘The company takes in the ground, 
dredges, etc., of the Natoma Gold Dredg- 
ing Company, the Folsom Development 
Company near Folsom and the Feather 
River Development Company's property 
and dredges at Oroville. The Ashburton 
Mining Company, of Folsom, is also ex- 
pected to come into the combination. The 
Consolidated company will commence 
operations with 14.dredges and will, with- 
out delay, construct three more, ore on 
the property of the Folsom Development 
Company, one on lands adjacent to the 
Natoma Development Company’s ground, 
and one on the Feather River Develop- 
ment Company’s land at Oroville. Later 
four additional dredges will be built on the 
ground of the Folsom Development Com- 
pany. 

The capital stock of the new company 
is $25,000,000. In addition to the dredging 
properties mentioned, the new corpora- 
tion will own the Natoma Land and Min- 
ing Company’s land, water and vineyard 
departments; the Sacramento & Folsom 
Railway Company; the Sacramento Water 
Company ; the Folsom Reck Company and 
the Folsom Pipe Company. The present 
water supply of the Natoma Land and 
Mining Company will be largely increased 
by building storage reservoirs, so as to 
supply water to the dredges at all times. 
The American reclamation district, north 
of the Sacramento river and across the 
American river, will be laid out, de- 
veloped and supplied with water. The 
combined flow of water will be some 8000 
or 9000 miner’s inches. Water will be sold 
to Sacramento and adjacent towns. 

Eugene J. De Sabla will be president; 
Louis Sloss and Frank W. Griffin vice- 
presidents. Among other directors will be 
R. G. Hanford, W. P. Hammon, W. H. 
Crocker, J. C. Coleman, J. D. Grant and 
J. H. Follis. A. E. Boynton, secretary of 
the present Hammon companies, will be 
secretary of the new one. Offices are be- 
ing prepared in the new Alaska Commer- 
cial building in San Francisco. It is ex- 
pected that, among others, Francis Caro- 
lan, John Hays Hammond, Frank Drum 
and George Pope will become interested. 
It is expected also that the general man- 
agement will rest in W. P. Hammon while 
the present general superintendent of one 
of the largest dredging companies in the 
State, will take a similar position with this 
company. All the persons mentioned are 
men of large means in this community and 
many of them have been for years con- 
nected with the mining industry of Cal- 
ifornia. 


Upon unwatering an old copper mine 
the water should be tested, and if found 
to contain much copper, should be precipi- 
tated by the well known method of 
passing it over scrap iron and old tin 
cans. 
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Rhodesia in 1908 





By W. FisHer WILKINSON* 





The gold production for the year 1908 
may be expected to reach £2,525,000 in 
value, which is £346,114 in excess of the 
production of 1907 (£2,178,886), an in- 
crease of 15 per cent. The accompanying 
table, compiled by the Rhodesia Chamber 
of Mines, gives the total gold production 
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WorkincG Costs 


In the presidential address delivered to 
the Chamber of Mines on May 20, the 
following average costs of 11 of the prin- 
cipal mines, omitting the Wanderer mine, 
which is a_low-grade property, work- 
ing under exceptional circumstances, are 
given: The 11 mines crushed 534,332 tons 
and treated 271,443 tons of sands and con- 
centrates. The costs per ton milled were 
as follows: 





GOLD PRODUCTION OF RHODESIA TO MARCH 31, 1908. 





Prior to Sept. 1, 1898 
Sept. 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899 
July 1, 1899, to June 30, 1900 
July 1, 1900, to March 31, 1901 
Year ending March 31, 1902 
Year ending March 31, 1903 
Year ending March 31, 1904 
Year ending March 31, 1905 
Year ending March 31, 1906 
Year ending March 31, 1790 
Year ending March 31, 1908 


Value 
Tons Gold, per 
Mille Ze Value. on. 
<a eon * 6,471| £23,456 
S id tavatates Yanda 81,841 48,847 177,072) 43. 26s. 
Gat Wea 104,746 57,621 208,877| 39.88 
& 6 ete ae 140,716 89,258 320,457| 45.54 
Saree 249,667 180,910 640,661) 51.32 
setae sa 338,156} 201,107|° 709,461) 41.96 
pe ae 516,747| 234,69 845,359) 32.71 
aa cae 787,936} 309,516) 1,113,068) 28.25 
é ate 1,100,609 435,019) 1, ry 741| 28.28 
ecg ane 1,417,723) 560,750) 2° 012,543} 28.39 
b atatared 1,652,019] 624, 764) 2,289, "452| 27.71 


6,390,160} 2, 748,9 956 9, 897,147) 30.97 





* No details available. 


——>>>—>—>>>—>>>>>>>o>—>—>————>—>—$————————=—=—=—=—== 


from Southern Rhodesia to March 31, 
1908. In the table the ounces are partly 
bullion ounces. It has been arranged for 
all declarations of gold from April, 1908, 
to be made in fine ounces; and the value 
of the ounce will be calculated as in the 
Transvaal at £4.24773. 

The output is largely made up of the 
returns from small mines or tributors 
working within the average five stamps. 
The September sheet, for instance, has 
104 different names contributing to the 
total, of which only 14 have 20-stamp bat- 
teries or upward. At the close of 1907 
the small workers were contributing about 
35 per cent. of the output. 

The principal mines are given in the 
accompanying list, compiled from the Sep- 


SEPTEMBER PRODUCTION SOUTHERN 
RHODESIAN GOLD MINES. 

















Tons Total 
Milled. |Stamps.| Yield. 

Matabeleland: 

WS rca eke aed <6 | 1,128 10 | £3,092 
SE BOs 3d eee 6,115 25 5,26) 
IN cs vs -aa5.5-6n060 1,690 15 4,077 
East nee mines| 9,848 70 12,207 
EEE SER 2,953 5 4,610 
Globe and Phoenix. 6,412 40 10,775 
ee 5,650 40 5,435 
Se ere 2,586 20 4,305 
Wanderer......... 15,252 100* 5,851 

_penmendiont 

aS er 447 4 4,429 
Battlefieids. Der ak estates | 1,686 10 3,537 
iant.. | 6,252 15 2,733T 
Ayrshire..........| 8,231 60 :289 
MROOOREO. 6. sc cess | 5,123 »271 
INS 00: sisi: 5 0/570 | .215 30 6,647 
Penhalonga....... | 11,100 60 8,595 
IID a «. 5 4.4:4:0.0 0% | 3,100 25 4,525 


rgd crushing a. 


+ Owing to collapse of main shaft in August 
the yield is not normal. The average for Janu- 
ary to July was £10,700 per month. 


tember returns. The total production of 
southern Rhodesia for that month was 
valued at £204,261 from 159,934 tons. 





*Mining engineer, London, England. 


a * 

RR eid ais Ceikoin nk s:0e winner keke 7.10.51 
Sorting, crushing and tramming....... 1. 5.01 
Made ke ee ds aes cccs sc cniecaaes 4.17 
Gyaniding and concentrating.......... 2. 3.98 
OT EE Eee 1.11.65 
Development redemption............. 4. 2.55 
22.. 1.87 


The average recovery was 30s. 10.08d., 
leaving an average working profit of 8s. 


8.21d. One of the mines was working at 
a loss. 


POPULATION AND LABOR 


The native population on Dec. 31, 1907, 


was estimated at: Matabeleland, 217,470; 
Mashonaland, 


445,316; total, 662,786. 
The number of natives employed at the 
mines during March, 1908, was 30,571, of 
which 38 per cent. were local natives, the 
balance coming from Portuguese East 
Africa, northwest and northeast Rho- 
desia, Nyassaland and other sources. The 
diet of a native has now been fixed by 
legislation as, follows: Meal, 2% Ib., or 
rice, 114 lb. per day; meat, 1 Ib. per week; 
vegetables (potatoes, beans, etc.), 2 lb. per 
week; lard, 8 oz. per week, or monkey 
nuts; salt, % oz. per day. The white 
population of southern Rhodesia on Sept. 


29, 1907, was, males, 9451; females, 4556; 
total, 14,007. 


GoLp PRropuUCcERS 


One of the successful mines of Rhodesia 
is the Giant, which for the year ending 
June 30, 1908, milled 65,074 tons with a 
15-stamp mill and one tube mill, obtaining 
a recovery of 36.8s. per ton milled. The 
working costs, including development, 
totaled 15.5s., or 185s. if depreciation and 
London expenditure is added. Owing to 
the caving in of the main shaft, the suc- 
cessful operations have recently been 
thrown back, and about six months will 
be required to sink a new shaft. The 
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orebody has lately widened out consider- 
ably at the sixth and seventh leveis, being 
more than 100 ft. wide and all in pay ore, 
a discovery which has greatly improved 
the future prospects. To meet the cost of 
the new shaft and to double the mill capa- 
city (a policy which the new discovery 
of ore mentioned above has iniluenced) 
£50,000 is being raised by a debenture 
issue. The Giant is one of the dividend- 
paying mines, having paid £17,812 in 
1905-6, £35,625 in 1906-7 and £41,562 in 
1907-8 on a capital of £250,000. 

Another dividend payer is the Globe & 
Phoenix, one of the oldest of the Rho- 
desian mines. The depth of the workings 
are now 2300 ft. For the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1908, the 40-stamp mill 
crushed 37,546 tons and obtained a gross 
profit of £28,475, excluding depreciation 
and London expenses, the yield and costs 
per ton being, respectively, 42s. 1d. and 
26s. 11d. Battlefields is another dividend- 
paying mine. The Eldorado mine, work- 
ing on a conglomerate or so-called banket 
ore, commenced crushing in September, 
1907, and up to Oct. 31, 1908, treated 
43,802 tons for a yield of £111,408. The 
estimated profit was £53,000. 

The Wanderer is a low-grade mine or 
quarry which dealt with 190,377 tons dur- 
ing the year ending April 30, 1908. The 
yield per ton was 8s. 8.83d., and the work- 
ing costs, 6s. 5.7d. 


OTHER MINERALS 


In the eastern part of Rhodesia the 
copper mines of Umkondo and Edmund- 
ian are being developed. The Edmundian 
started smelting in October. The reduc- 
tion plant consists of pneumatic stamps 
and Elmore vacuum oil concentrator, and 
the smelting plant of calciners and rever- 
beratories. The matte produced is shipped. 
Power is obtained from a hydroelectrical 
power plant situated four miles from the 
mine. 

In the Bembesi district several diamond 
pipes have been discovered. Some dia- 
monds have been found. Further work 
is required to establish the value of this 
discovery. The dispute between the Char- 
tered Company and the De Beers, which 
claim exclusive rights to all diamond 
mines in Rhodesia is to be fought in the 
British courts. The claims of the De Beers 


company are opposed by the Rhodesia 
Chamber of Mines. 


The blanketing for use at the Giant 
mine, Rhodesia (Journ., Met. Chem. and 
Min. Soc., Nov., 1908), is 3 ft. wide and 
torn into strips 4% ft. long. The canvas 
is hand-washed in tubs. The blankets are 
washed every half hour. Revolving tables 
for washing the blanketing were tried, 
but the blankets could not be cleaned of 
the fine heavy concentrates that way. 





The slope given the walls of the open 
cut at the Broken Hill Proprietary mines, 
Australia, varies from % to 1 to % to I. 
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The Microstructure of a Complex 
Ore from the Frisco Mine, 
Idaho 





By WILLIAM CAMPBELL* 





Two specimens of “magnetic lead ore” 
were sent to me by W. R. Ingalls, with 
the information that he had obtained them 
at the Frisco mill, Gem, Idaho, where it 
was being separated as the magnetic pro- 
duct by a Dings machine, equipped with 
a horizontal, endless belt (instead of the 
usual shaking tray) and thus enabled to 
work with wet material. He reported 
that this lead ore was strongly magnetic, 
the ‘pull on a piece held near the mag- 


FIG. 5 


nets being pronounced, and that the mag- 
nets lifted from the belt pieces weighing 
an ounce or more. The greater part of 
this magnetic lead ore was collected by 
the jigs along with blende as a lead-zinc 
middling, which was fed to the Dings 
machine, it making a magnetic lead pro- 
duct and a non-magnetic zinc product. 
According to Frederick Burbidge, gen- 
eral manager of the Frisco Mining Com- 
pany, Limited, the lead concentrate thus 
obtained had approximately the following 
analysis: Lot of 35 tons—22.3 per cent. 
lead, 31.2 silica, 13.9 iron, 13.6 sulphur, 
13.5 zinc, and 10.1 oz. silver. Lot of 75 
tons—22.1 per cent. lead, 26 silica, 17.8 





*Adjunct professor of megeetin aphy, Co- 
lumbia University, New York ” 
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iron, 12.3 sulphur, 12.7 zinc and 98 oz. 
silver. 

In the hand specimen the two pieces 
of ore were fine-grained, showing tiny 
faces of galena in the midst of a good 
deal of dark, dull material. Scratching 
with a knife gave a brownish streak, but 
the specimens were hard. Some of the 
ore was powdered, in which state the 
magnet picked up particles having a me- 
tallic luster and a black streak, very hard, 
probably magnetite. 

The two specimens were next ground 
flat on a lap and carefully polished on 
various grades of French emery paper and 
finished on a rouge board.? Under the 
microscope they were seen to be a very 
intimate mixture of galena, blende, mag- 
netite, calcite and other gangue as the 


FIG. 6 FIG. 7 
following -description will show: The 
smaller specimen showed bright, easily 


scratched galena which was evidently the 
last mineral to be deposited. Fig. 1 
(magnified 40 diameter), shows this 
as the white .groundmass. .The dark 
well polished material is calcite, which 
on etching with weak nitric acid 
shows a very fine structure, as if it had 
been crushed. Very thin veins of galena 
cut it in all directions. The rough me- 
tallic mineral in irregular grains standing 
out in relief is seen embedded in the cal- 
cite and is evidently earlier. It has all 
the appearances of magnetite and on etch- 
ing with concentrated hydrochloric acid 





2“The Microscopic Examination of 
Minerals,” Economic Geology. Vol. 


F Open 
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however, has a dark metallic streak, and 
probably is magnetite. Fig. 2 is similar; 
shows a characteristic cross-hatched struc- 
ture. It can be scratched with a needle, 
showing rough magnetite; calcite, black 
due to etching and vertical illumination, 
but with oblique light showing fine white 
grains or crystals; galena as the bright 
white groundmass as before. Fig. 3 shows 
the same rough magnetite and black cal- 
cite. The mass of bright galena is the 
largest patch in the specimen. The more 
common structure is seen in Fig. 4 a com- 
plex of galena and gangue in which some 
blende and magnetite occur. Fig. 5 shows 
an area with much rough magnetite in 
grains, set in a groundmass of galena in 
which small patches of gangue occur. In 
other parts of the specimen several grains 





FIG. 8 


of black greasy quartz in relief were seen. 

The larger specimen contains many 
large and small rounded grains of quartz 
which is apparently one of the oldest if 
not the oldest mineral present. Fig. 6 
shows some of these small grains as in- 
tensely black spots. The rough grain in 
the center of the field is magnetite while 
the dark mineral, covering most of the 
ground, is blende. The interstitial spaces 
are filled with bright white galena, evi- 
dently the last constituent to form. 

In Fig. 7 the black mass is quartz; the 
white groundmass is galena in which are 
set irregular grains of blende. Fig. 8 
shows several dark grains of quartz, some 
rough magnetite and the usual white ga- 
lena. The dark gangue in the lower part 
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of the figure is probably barytes. It has a 
white streak, is soft and, with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid shows a well marked 
cleavage. There is a good deal of this 
mineral present in the specimen, forming a 
complex with blende, and in one place it 
includes a few small patches of chalcopy-- 
rite of later origin. The fine needles of 
gangue, seen in Fig. 8 embedded in the 
galena, are probably the same material. 

Thus the very complex appearance of 
the specimens to the eye is explained by 
the microstructure which indicates the fol- 
lowing order of deposition: quartz, mag- 
netite, barytes (or some other gangue 
mineral), calcite and blende and, last of 
all, galena. 





Federal Aid for State Mining 
Schools 





° 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





Representative foster by instruction of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining on 
Jan. 16, reported to the House Senate 
bill 3764 passed by the Senate on May 
is last. This bill in different forms was 
simultaneously introduced in the two 
houses last spring and then provided for 
the appropriation of a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of sales of public lands for the en- 
dowment of schools or departments of 
mines and mining in the various States. 
The House bill as now reported strikes 
out all after the enacting clause of the 
Senate measure and inserts a new draft 
nearly identical with the Foster bill of the 
last session (H. R. 20591). The measure 
provide® that there shall be appropriated 
irom the sale of public lands $5000 during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1900, $10,- 
ooo for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1910, $15,000 for the next fiscal year and 
so on up to $25,000 which is then made a 
permanent annual appropriation for each 
State and Territory for the establishment 
and maintenance under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior of a school or 
department of instruction in mines and 
mining. Section 2 provides that if there 
be already established in any State or 
Territory a State school of mines and 
mining, or if there be a department of 
instruction in mining connected with any 
institution of learning controlled by a 
State the funds shall go to the already ex- 
isting school or department. If there are 
two schools or departments of mines and 
mining the money appropriated is to be 
equally divided between them. In States 
where there is no such department of in- 
struction and no agricultural college, some 
other State institution will be selected as 
the recipient, or in the event that there 
is no institution whatever controlled by 
the State, the Secretary of the Interior is 
to designate some accessible and conven- 
ient place where the school of mines and 
mining shall be located. The money ap- 
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propriated is to be used only for “in- 
struction, research and experiment (in- 
cluding the employment of instructors and 
experts, the purchasing of apparatus, sup- 
plies, and books, and the equipping of 
laboratories) in inining, mining machin- 
ery (with the application of electricity 
thereto) mining engineering, ore treat- 
inent, metallurgy, assaying, and chemistry 
and geology, so far as these sciences re- 
late to minerals and mining, with a view 
to teaching a practical and _ scientific 
knowledge of the best and safest methods 
of mining and carrying on the business of 
mining and of producing gold, silver, coal, 
and other minerals, oil, gas, and medicinal 
waters, and also the concentrating, smelt- 
ing, refining, and other preparation of 
the same for marketing, so far as the same 
may be necessary and appropriate to the 
mineral resources of the State or Terri- 
tory in which said school or department 
of instruction in mines and mining shall 
be located, and especially for the study and 
prevention of explosions, fires and other 
dangers incident to the carrying on of 
mining and the mining industry, in order 
to secure the most intelligent conservation, 
use, and development of the mining and 
mineral resources of the country, to make 
the life of miners more safe, property in 
mines more secure, and to promote the 
general welfare of miners and operators 
of mines.” 

The head of each school or department 
of mining is to report annually to the gov- 
ernor of the State or Territory in which 
his school is located and a copy of the re- 
port is to be sent to the Secretary of the 
Interior. The money is to be disbursed 
upon warrant of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the State or Territorial treasurer 
who is to pay it over upon order of the 
board of trustees cr other board of con- 
trol of the institution. 

In support of this bill the committee re- 
port calls attention to the growth of mine 
disasters and says: “We believe that the 
modest expenditure of the Government in 
the establishment of these schools of 
mines and mining where the correct prin- 
ciples of mining will be taught is of im- 
portance. We believe that the means of 
education which these schools will afford 
will, in time, reduce the loss of life and 
property to the minimum,” besides afford- 
ing other benefits. 

In a letter to the President signed by 
Charles D. Walcott, which is also sub- 
mitted, Mr. Walcott says: “There can be 
no question that the mining industry 
would be greatly benefited and extended 
by the more thorough training of men who 
are engaged in mineral production. At the 
present time a considerable number of 
mining engineers are graduates from out 
larger educational institutions, but the 
great mass of the mineral producers have 
not been thoroughly trained.” 

This bill contemplates only the appro- 
priation of the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands outside of the “irrigation 
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States.” The following statement gives 
the amount available for the purposes of 
this bill from the sale of such public 
lands for the year ending June 30, 1908: 
Alabama, $23,334; Alaska, $18,373; Arkan- 


sas, $300,614; Florida, $64,250; Iowa). 
$117; Louisiana, $79,464; Michigan, $43,- 
731; Minnesota, $424,415; Mississippi,. 


$17,042; Missouri, $112,197; Wisconsin, 
$19,627 ; total, $1,103,165 for the year. 


’ 


Drawback Regulations on‘{Metals 





, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





Treasury regulations of April 16, 1901, 
providing for the allowance of drawback 
on babbitt metal manufactured by Mer- 
chant & Company, of Philadelphia, in part 
with the use of imported lead and anti- 
mony, have been extended so far as 
applicable to cover the exportation of bab- 
bitt metal manufactured by the Friction- 
less Metal Company, at its factories at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Richmond, Va., 
with the use of imported lead and anti- 
mony. The drawback entry must show 
the total quantity of babbitt metal ex- 
ported and the quantities and percentages 
of imported lead and antimony used in the 
manufacture. In liquidation the quanti- 
ties of imported lead and antimony which 
may be taken as the basis for the allow- 
ance of drawback may equal those de- 
clared in the drawback entry provided 
they shall not exceed 83 lb. lead and 14 
lb. of antimony for each 100 Ib. of ex- 
ported babbitt metal. 

Treasury regulations of April 26, 1908, 
providing for the allowance of drawback 
on the exportation of iron tubes, pipes, 
flues and stays manufactured by the Na- 
tional Tube Company, wholly or in part 
from imported Swedish charcoal pig iron, 
have been extended so far as applicable to 
cover similar articles manufactured by the 
Reading Iron Company, of Reading, 
Penn., wholly or in part from the same 
imported material. The allowance shall 
not exceed 144 lb. of imported charcoal 
pig iron for each 100 lb. of exported pro- 
duct where the latter is manufactured 
wholly from imported material and a 
proper proportion of this amount when 
the exported tubes, pipes, etc., are manu- 
factured partly from imported material. 


A few years ago deep-level mining 
companies on the Rand, South Africa, 
were looked upon as questionable ven- 
tures, but now three deep-deep-level 
mines—the Robinson Deep, Simmer & 
Jack East and the Village Deep—are 
producing and the mining costs, which 
exclusive of development are, respectively, 
12s. 1od., 16s. 8d. and 15s. 2d., are now 
lower at these mines than was the cost 


at most of the mines operating on the: 
Rand at that time. 
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Water-tight Bulkhead Door 





In many mines the water is confined 
either to the vein or to fractured zones 
in the country rock, while the rest of the 
ground is comparatively dry. Such con- 
ditions prevail at Eureka, Nevada, in the 
Richmond-Eureka mine, and also in the 
Pachuca and Real del Monte district in 
Mexico. Many mines have been drowned 
out through crosscutting unknown por- 
tions of the ground on old levels, or 
through driving new levels, without pro- 
viding a water-tight bulkhead in the first 
solid ground near the mouth of the cross- 
cut. Such a bulkhead keeps the. sudden 
flow of water from drowning out the 
pumps, and at mines previously dry, if the 
ground between the shaft and the water- 
bearing zone is solid, this bulkhead will 
hold back the water until pumps can be 
installed. Indeed it seems as though ordi- 
nary prudence would dictate the building 
of a water-tight bulkhead near the mouth 
of such exploratory crosscuts. 

In the later days of the bonanza period 
at Eureka, owing to failure to take this 
precaution, the Richmond-Eureka mine 
was lost when a heavy flow of water was 
unexpectedly struck in the fractured lime- 
stone on the bottom level of the Locan 
shaft. Since then the mine has been un- 
watered and a bulkhead closed by a door, 
constructed as is shown in an accompany- 
ing illustration, has been built. In the 
future at this mine when exploring the 
water-bearing zone a bulkhead will al- 
ways be built for protection. 

The bulkhead door that inspired the 
design illustrated in this article was used 
in the Real del Monte and Pachuca mines 
in Mexico; the redesigning to strengthen 
the door was done by C. F. Moore, chief 
engineer of the United States Smelting, 
Refining and Mining Company. This 
door is for use with concrete bulkheads. 

In building the bulkhead, first a cross 
drift extending a few feet into the rock 
on each side of the crosscut or drift is 
driven at ankorage for the bulkhead. Bolts 
for fastening the door casing are placed 
in the concrete, and when the whole has 
become solid the casing is bolted in place 
on the side that faces the expected 
source of water. The door and casing are 
made of cast iron. While driving the 
drift the door is left open, especially at 
blasting time on account of concussion. 
If water is met with, the door can be 
closed even if there is a considerable flow 
of water coming out of the drift. 

In using this door at the mines of dif- 
ferent companies affiliated with the United 
States Smelting, Refining and Mining 
Company, it has been found that fre- 
quently there is leakage at the edges of 
the door. So to avoid that possibility a 
gasket, made out of old rubber belting, is 
hung from the casing. After closing the 
door, suitable lengths of railroad iron are 
put across the bulkhead, and bolts, with 
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their T-ends hooked into recesses pro- 
vided in the door and with their heads 
shouldering against the rail cross pieces, 
are used to bring the door home against 
the seat. This door is air-tight as well 
as water-tight, so that it can be used in 
isolating a level in case of fire. By 
means of the water gate, the flow of 
water can be regulated to the capacity of 
the pumps. The door has given great 
satisfaction wherever used, and has been 
found amply strong to withstand great 
pressures. 


Peroxide Method for Deter- 
mining Lead 

W. S. Medell (West. Chem. and Met., 
IV, pp. 152-156) has published some ad- 
vance notes on a new method for the de- 
termination of lead. The proposed 
method is called the “peroxide method for 
the estimation of lead” and is said to be 
short, accurate and not affected by con- 
taminating elements. The permanganate 
and iodometric titrations are about the 
most satisfactory volumetric methods in 
use. The new method consists of precipi- 
tating the lead from a caustic-soda solu- 
tion as peroxide by bromine, reducing the 
peroxide with an excess of reducing agent 
and then titrating the excess with a per- 
manganate solution. 

At the beginning of the investigation 
oxalic acid was used as the reducing agent 
in a sulphuric-acid solution, but proved 
unsatisfactory. Phosphoric acid was sub- 
stituted for the sulphuric acid with better 
results except for the time element. The 
substitution of ferrous ammonium sul- 
phate for the oxalic acid and the use of 
the phosphoric-acid solution achieved the 
desired result. 

The following reagents and standard so- 
lutions are used: Ortho-phosphoric acid; 
a 10-per cent. solution of caustic soda; a 
5-per cent. solution of potassium bromide 
saturated with bromine; a standard solu- 
tion of ferrous ammonium sulphate; and 
a standard solution of potassium perman- 
ganate. The ferrous ammonium-sulphate 
solution contains 18.958 grams of the pure 
salt per liter of water; 1 c.c. will reduce 
0.005 gram of lead from PbO: to PbO. 
The permanganate solution contains 1.528 
grams of the pure salt in a liter of water. 
The permanganate and the ferrous am- 
monium-sulphate solutions are standard- 
ized against each other. 


METHOD oF ANALYSIS 


Dissolve 0.5 gram of the ore in a 3%- 
in. casserole with 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid 
(1:1) and 5 c.c. of nitric and hydrochloric 
acid; the proportion of these in the § c.c. 
varies with the ore. The solution is evap- 
orated to white fumes and if manganese is 
present a crystal or two of sodium sul- 
phite is added to reduce manganates that 
might be present. When cool, the solution 
is diluted with water to about 50. c.c., 
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allowed to stand, then boiled, cooled and 
filtered by decantation, retaining as much 
as possible of the sulphate in the casserole. 
The residue is washed with sulphuric acid 
several times by decantation. A hot so- 
lution of caustic soda (10 c.c. of the r1o- 
per cent. caustic solution to 20 c.c. of wa- 
ter) is poured, 15 c.c. at a time, through 
the filter and caught in the casserole con- 
taining the residue. The filter is then 
washed with about 100 c.c. of hot water 
and the washings and residue transferred 
to No. 3 beaker. The contents of the 
beaker are boiled until the lead sulphate 
is dissolved, then cooled to about 95 deg. 
C.; from 15 to 35 c.c. of the bromine wa- 
ter are added and the solution is stirred 
vigorously for a few seconds. The per- 
oxide is at first yellow colored but soon 
darkens to the usual liver color. It is 
necessary to be sure of an excess of bro- 
mine and to heat the solution just below 
boiling for at least five minutes after its 
addition, but not long enough to drive off 
the excess of bromine. The solution is 
stirred while heating, and after removal 
from the hot plate is allowed to settle. 
The solution is filtered through a 11-cm. 
filter, retaining the bulk of the precipitate 
in the beaker, and filling up the filter with 
cold water as soon as the solution has 
passed through. The precipitate is washed 
by decantation with three successive por- 
tions of 25 c.c. of water each. The filter 
paper is then transferred to the beaker and 
250 c.c. of cold water and 5 c.c. of phos- 
phoric acid added. A measured amount of 
the standard ferrous ammonium-sulphate 
solution is added in excess to dissolve the 
peroxide, using a rubber policeman to 
break up the lumps of peroxide. The so- 
lution is then titrated with the ,perman- 
ganate solution. 


The reactions of the process are: 
PbSO, a 4Na0OH = Na2PbO. 4. NazSQ,. 
Na2PbO, -- 2Br = PbO. + 2NaBr. 


PbO. + 2 [FeSO, + (NH,)2 SO, + 6H:20} 
—- 2HsPO, = Fe (SO,)s + PbSO, + 
2 (NH,)2 HPO, + 14H.0. 


2K MnO, +10 [FeSO, + (NH,)2SO, + 
6H:0] — 8H;PO, = 5Fe. (SO,)s + 
2MnSQ, a 2(NH4): SO, + 
, 8(NH,): HPO, + 68H.0. 


The results obtained by this new method 
check well on the same sample, and check 
closely results obtained gravimetrically 
and by the molybdate method. Bismuth 
apparently does not interfere. 


The total value of the metals and min- 
erals raised in Tasmania during the quar- 
ter ending Sept. 30, 1908, according to 
the report of the Secretary for Mines, was 
£421,919, as compared with £365,703 for 
the period ending June 30, 1908. Blister 
copper, tin ore, silver-lead ore, gold and 
coal in the order named were the chief 
products. 
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Oroville Dredging, Limited 





It has been decided to convert this from 
an American company into a British, ex- 
changing each $5 share for one of £1. 
The market is in London rather than in 
America and F. W. Baker is perfectly 
frank in saying that the policy of a British 
management toward its stockholders is 
preferable to an American. At a recent 
informal meeting at London, W. P. Ham- 
mon made the following statements: 

“The business as a whole is in good con- 
dition. The dredgers are working regu- 
larly with the exception of shortage of 
power occasioned by the very dry period 
in our country. The electric power of our 
company is generated by the streams from 
the mountains, and in an extraordinarily 
dry season like the last there is a shortage 
of water, and there was quite a loss of 
running time—perhaps 20 per cent. during 
September and October. That, however, 
does not occur frequently. Although we 
had considerable trouble during 1908, the 
demands for power in our country seem 
to be in advance of the supply. We are 
gradually overcoming that, and now there 
is sufficient power available to give us con- 
tinuous running time. The results of the 
business in 1908 are not quite equal to 
those of the preceding year, for various 
reasons, to one of which I have referred. 
The life of the business based upon the 
amount of property worked to date at 
Oroville would give us a life of 10 years. 
On the Bear River we have been con- 
fronted with more or less difficulties, but 
we are working out of them gradually, 
and we have before us now a body of 
ground that promises good results, and 
our machinery is equal to it. We will, 
however, be obliged to eliminate a certain 
portion of ground that contains bodies of 
very heavy clay which it is impossible to 
wash or disintegrate by any appliances 
that we have been able to invent up to 

- this time. The taking up other properties 
is, I think, a good business venture. We 
are well organized; we are as_ well 
equipped for that line of business, per- 
haps, as any operators in the field, and we 
have had as much experience in our busi- 
ness as any other company in existence. 
We have educated our men in the field, 
and they are practical. If we take over 
a property in any other country we shall 
equip it from those men who have re- 
ceived their training in the practical 
operations of the business. Working the 
Bear River with the one 7-ft. machine now 
at work, the life of the property would 
probably be 20 years. The life of the two 
properties, the Oroville and the Bear 
River, is about 14 years.” 

According to F. W. Baker, chairman of 

the company; owing to the financial situa- 
tion which arose a year ago, certain hold- 
ers in Boston sold out. The London mar- 
ket has absorbed since the company was 
organized about 220,000 shares, and today 
he knew of no big shareholders who were 
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desirous of selling. On the contrary he 
was assured that they would not sell, at 
any rate, at anything like present prices. 
If the shares went to 20 or 25s., they 
might be tempted to sell, but at 8s. they 
looked upon the price as idiotic. Mr. 
Hammon holds about 50,000 shares, and 
he is not a seller. 

The company is now examining a dredg- 
ing property in Colombia, which is repre- 
sented as comprising 25,000 acres, of 
which 300 acres are expected to give a 
profit of £600,000. The vendor of the prop- 
erty is to get one-fourth of the stock of 
any company to be organized and £7000 
in cash. 


Steel Corporation 





The preliminary statement of the United 
States Steel Corporation for the quarter 
ending Dec. 31 shows results as follows: 


Net earnings over expenses ............. $26,225,485 
Sinking fund, depreciation, etc......... $ 5,213,822 
Interest and sinking fund............... j 
PE ION a soni ckesseveciecsasucaces $12,525,785 
BMG 5 ok x cepen dees nether vcusesesnsen $13,699,700 
Dividends On stOck ..000-....ccsecceccoes 8,846,432 
IN sch veinssoseedeens sks be wens noes $ 4,853,268 
ee 289,183 
Surplus for the quarter................ $ 5,142,451 


The dividends declared were 13% per 
cent. on preferred—$6,304,919—and 0% on 
common—$2,541,513. 

These figures give the following state- 
ment for the year: 





1907. 1908, 
ree $160,964,477 $91,826,520 
AT GRRRHOR oo 0 0ccescccccceses $ 56,399,109 $45,942,857 
oo eee 35,385,728 35,385,728 
Appropriations forneww’k. 54,000,000 .......... 

MME vonnsncnsessteaceeece $145,784,837 $81,328,585 
DE wn rcsuvnsssewssese $ 15,179,640 $10,497,935 
The unfilled orders on hand Dec. 31 


reached a total of 3,603,527 tons; an in- 
crease of 181,550 tons over Sept. 30, but a 
decrease of 1,039,026 tons from Dec. 31 
of the previous year. 


Mining Legislation at Washington 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





Representative Martin, of South Dakota, 
has introduced a bill (H. R. 26,477) for 
the establishment of mining experiment 
stations intended “to aid in the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the 
United States.” The bill provides for the 
establishment of such stations “in each of 
the States and Territories which are 
known to contain natural deposits of the 
precious metals in paying quantities when 
in the judgment of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor it will subserve and pro- 
mote the development of the mineral re- 
sources of the United States.” At each 


station there is to be a geologist receiving 
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$3000 per annum and a chemist at $2000, 
the outlay for establishing, equipping and 
maintaining each station to be $5000. The 
duties of these officers are described in 
Section 3 which reads: 

“Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of 
such geologist and chemist appointed un- 
der this act to receive for assay or analy- 
sis all rock, cement, clay, or other min- 
eral-bearing substance that may be de- 
posited with them by any citizen of the 
United States and make a proper classifi- 
cation or assay of each sample of rock, 
cement, clay, or other mineral-bearing sub- 
stance, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
exact amount of gold, cinnabar, silver, 
copper, wolfram, tin, or any other mineral 
known for its value in the arts and 
sciences or used in commercial transac- 
tions, and to furnish, at a nominal charge 
to be regulated by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor to each depositor of rock, 
cement, clay, or other mineral-bearing 
substance, a full assay or analysis, show- 
ing the quantity and quality of each and 
every mineral found in said rock, cement, 
clay, or other mineral-bearing substance 
so examined by them. 

“That the person depositing such sample 
as aforesaid shall, at the time of making 
such deposit, make oath before any per- 
son authorized by law to administer oaths 
stating the place from which such sample 
was taken and by whom taken, and in 
addition said chemist and geologist shall 
be each of them authorized and em- 
powered to administer such oath; and the 
making of any false oath as to the facts 
set forth in said affidavit shall constitute 
perjury and be punished as a crime of 
perjury is punished under the laws of the 
State regulating the punishment of per- 
jury.” 

Full records are to be kept and regular 
reports made to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor and whenever the geol- 
ogist in charge of a station is not other- 
wise “necessarily” occupied he shall “per- 
sonally explore and carefully examine the 
mineral regions within his jurisdiction, 
and especially at points of new and recent 
discovery and make full and careful re- 
port of such explorations and examina- 
tions at such times and in such manner as 
may be required and directed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, and he 
shall be allowed his actual and necessary 
expenses while so engaged.” 


Many superintendents do not use suffici- 
ent discretion in the selection of men to 
draw timbers when robbing work is being 
carried on. Only skilled men selected for 
their coolness, resource and courage 
should be employed to perform this work. 
These men should be paid good wages, 
and under no circumstances should they 
be put on piece work, for when this latter 
plan is followed, the men always take 
risks which otherwise would not be at- 
tempted. 
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Spelter Production of the World 





The following estimate of the world’s 
Harry R. Merton & Co., of London. The 
production of spelter is made by Messrs. 
figures are in long tons: 


1907. 1908. 
EE OO Ee ae 
BINS GIETICS. 0650 cccccess.s nwa 
ee A, ae eee 
SY CR is s'Sivreccgdeat sane ¢eeas 54 


PONCE ANG BHGIN ..... vccccccercces 
AES a ee 
Austria and Italy.... 
SEC st cw shad evscaes nade scan eden 





ROM a 0 00:6.6666-0 55 bikes oes Reine «+++ 726,820 711,790 


The European producers show an in- 
crease of 4.6 per cent.; but there was a 
decrease of 16.8 per cent. in the United 
States. The result is a decrease of 15,030 
tons, or 2.1 per cent., in the total produc- 
tion. These figures are preliminary, and 
subject to correction by complete returns; 
but they are a close approximation to the 
actual totals. 





Leases of Phosphate Lands 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





Senator Smoot, of Utah, has opened a 
campaign to compel the Secretary of the 
Interior to restore to entry after examina- 
tion and classification by the Geological 
Survey the phosphate-bearing lands of the 
United States. His first step has been the 
introduction of a bill to this end (S. 
8609), in which it is provided that the 
President shall appoint a commission of 
three members each to be paid $10 per 
day and expenses (unless already a Gov- 
ernment employee), whose duty it shall 
be to clear the title of the lands, classi- 
fied by the Geological Survey as phosphate 
lands, of all entries, claims, and locations 
invalid because of nondiscovery of min- 
eral, failure to perform the annual labor 
and improvement required by law, or be- 
cause of failure of entrymen, claimants, 
and locators, to perform any of the mate- 
rial acts required by law as a prerequisite 
to entry, claim, and location. The pro- 
posed commission is to have the power 
to administer oaths, to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses, to visit the claims in- 
volved, and take judicial notice of all 
things observed, and to do what may be 
necessary to determine the facts in the 
most direct manner. The findings of this 
commission as to the validity of entries, 
locations, and other claims on lands not 
yet patented by the United States are, on 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to be conclusive. 

The important feature of the bill is 
found in a proposed system whereby the 
Secretary of the Interior is empowered to 
issue leases or licenses to work the phos- 
phate deposits belonging to the United 


States on such terms as he may deem 
best, or as may be directed by Congress; 
provided, that the leases and licenses shall 
be on such terms as to insure the proper 
development of the deposits and the util- 
ization of the output in the United States. 
There is to be inserted in all future grants 
and patents a reservation of all deposits 
of phosphates, together with the right on 
the part of the Government, as well as 
of its licensees or lessees, to enter upon 
the lands and conduct mining operations 
under such rules and regulations, formu- 
lated by the Secretary of the Interior, as 
will insure the surface owners from loss 
or damage. 


A Court of Patent Appeals 





SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENCE 





In support of a plan to establish a 
United States Court of Patent Appeals, 
hearings were granted by the House 
Judiciary Committee Jan. 5 to a commit- 
tee appointed by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on patents, trade-marks and patent 
law. This committee consists of Joseph R. 
Edson, R. S. Taylor, Arthur Stewart, 
Fred P. Fish and O. R. Barnett. The bill 
which it is desired to have Congress pass 
provides for a court with five justices, the 
chief justice to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and the associates by the chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, two sitting for three years and 
two for six years, terms of court to be 
held annually in Washington. The court 
would have jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine appeals and writs of error from final 
judgments and decrees in the circuit 
courts of the United States in cases relat- 
ing to patents for inventions; from final 
judgments and decrees in cases relating 
to patents for inventions rendered by any 
other court having jurisdiction under the 
laws of the United States to hear and de- 
cide such cases in the first instance; pro- 
vided it shall have no jurisdiction in cases 
originating in the court of claims. After 
the proposed act shall take effect “no ap- 
peal or writ of error shall be taken from 
any circuit court or other court of the 
United States to any circuit court of ap- 
peals or other appellate court in any case 
to which an appeal or writ of error may 
be taken to the United States Court of 
Patent Appeals under the provisions of 
the act.” 

In support of the proposal it is agreed 
that owing to the present requirement that 
patent causes be heard in the first instance 
by United States circuit courts, and then 
on error or appeal finally (save in case of 
writs of certiorari) by the circuit courts 
of appeals, there are now practically nine 
supreme courts for patent cases in the 
country. The effect of this is the issue of 
many conflicting opinions as to patents, 
which prevents them from having the 
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same force and effect throughout the 
United States and thus partially destroys 
their value. It is argued that a court 
created in the way now proposed would 
be superior in the decision of patent cases 
to any ever heretofore created. The bill 
has been indorsed by the chief patent bar 
associations of the United States and by 
the American Bar Association. 


Washoe Smelter Case 





Judge Hunt in the Federal Court on 
Jan. 25 handed down a decision in the so- 
called smoke case, wherein the farmers 
of Deer Lodge valley sought to have the 
smelter of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company at Anaconda, Mont., closed be- 
cause the gases therefrom were ruinous 
to vegetation and live stock. In essence 
Judge Hunt denies the application for an 
injunction closing the smelter, and no 
damages are awarded to the complainants, 
with the exception of Fred G. Bliss, who 
is granted $450 a year for damages since 
1904. 

The Court found that there had been 
some damage from arsenic in the vicinity 
of the Washoe smelter, but no appreciable 
damage from sulphur. : 

The decision says: “Finally, in the last 
analysis when, in connection with the atti- 
tude of Mr. Bliss, direct and vicarious, we 
weigh the uncertainty of his. proof as to 
the amount of past damage done to his 
land, or of future damage to be done to 
his pasture by the acts of these defen- 
dants, together with the fact that he has 
not resorted to a court of law to recover 
any damages at all, and balance these 
facts against the great injury that would 
be done to many interests, I hold that, un- 
der the evidence as he has submitted his 
case, discretion, wisely, imperatively 
guided by the spirit of justice, does not 
demand that the injunction as prayed for 
should issue.” 

The Court orders a further hearing in 
the matter on Feb. 15 to ascertain if there 
is not a possible means of so treating the 
flue dust as to reduce the quantities of 
arsenic now suffered to be released from 
the stack, and states that it may thereafter 
make any specific order such as may be 
equitable and right and that it will retain 
the bill in diligent effort to afford all the 
relief reasonably possible under its alle- 
gations. 





A free-milling gold ore at the Giant 
mine, Rhodesia (Journ., Chem., Met. and 
Min. Soc. of South Africa, Nov., 1908) 
is crushed coarse in stamps, fine-ground 
in tube mills, and then concentrated on 
blanket and canvas tables. By passing 
the battery pulp over amalgamation tables 
and treating the concentrates from the 
tables on amalgamation tables an extrac- 
tion of 87.7 per cent. of the gold is ob- 
tained, 55 per cent. of the total gold 
being caught on the blanket tables. 
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Colliery Notes 





One large coal company has adopted the 
plan of having sign boards in all parts of 
its underground workings; these notices 
point the way leading to the nearest exit. 


The Reading Coal and Iron Company 
has completed plans for stripping a large 
coal deposit in the Heckscherville valley, 
north of Pottsville. It is estimated that 
this stripping will produce 10,000,000 tons 
of coal. 


Discipline in the mines of Northumber- 
land is enforced by fines and prosecutions. 
Discretion as to the amount of the fine 
is left to the judgment of the mine man- 
ager, so that the offending miner is not 
always taken before a magistrate and the 
offense made public. 


Notice plates for coal or metal mines 
may be painted on glass and the whole 
covered with an elastic cement. The in- 
scription is thus protected from air and 
moisture; the cement also aids in holding 
the fragments of glass together if the 
plate should be damaged. 


Experiments have recently been carried- 
on in England for the purpose of pro- 
viding some method whereby the presence 
of small quantities of gas may be de- 
tected. The latest of these experiments 
has been worked with a double convex 
lens of blue glass, magnifying three to five 
times; it is stated that a very fine cap 
of gas can be seen through a lens of this 
description. 


_ At a recent meeting of the North Staf- 
fordshire Institute of Mining and Me- 
chanical Engineers the fact was brought 
out that in explosions due to gas alone 
the territory visited by the destructive 
agency is limited in area. The concensus 
of opinion was that it was only in ex- 
plosions where coal dust had taken a part 
that the explosive force had passed 
through the entire mine. 


In one district in Canada, the mine 
managers have found it advisable from the 
standpoint of economy, to have their 
ventilating fans so constructed that they 
can run them one way in summer and the 
reverse in winter. Reversible fans in all 
coal mines would not be a bad idea, for 
in the case of mine explosions, mine fires 
and other similar -accidents, it is often best 
to reverse the system of ventilation. 


To have two separate methods of shaft 
signaling from’ an underground landing 
to the engine house on the surface is a 
safety precaution that is most advisable, 
although many superintendents consider 
such practice as an exaggerated safety 
refinement. The electric signal with the 


single stroke bell, is, of course, the sys- 
tem to be generally used; in case of de- 
rangement in the electric system, the ordi- 
nary wire rope with rapper signal should 
be available. 
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The most modern screening plants re- 
cently constructed at different European 
collieries are entirely driven by electric 
power from a main generating station, 
each different unit being provided with 
separate motors, so that the break-down 
of any one part will not seriously affect 


the working of the plant as a whole. One 
special feature about these plants is that 
ample room has been allowed all around 
the various parts, with the result that all 
machinery is easily repaired; the plans 
also show that there are none of those 
cramped and dangerous passages usually 
met with on screening plants of con- 
siderable size. 


James Ashworth gives it as his opinion, 
that 1 per cent. of firedamp in a mine is 
alone sufficient to carry a strong initia- 
tory flame for a long distance. The same 
authority claims that with our present 
ordinary method of testing for gas, a fire- 
boss will not observe less than 3 to 3% 
per cent.; he states that this condition is 
largely due to the fact that if the lamp’s 
flame is lowered so far as to make a keen 
test, there is a great risk of its becoming 
extinguished. Mr. Ashworth further em- 
phasizes the importance of practically 
testing every fire-boss at periodical inter- 
vals, as to his capability to see a firedamp 
cap of at least 2 per cent. 


As a result of recent experiments con- 
ducted to determine stresses on winding 
ropes, it was found that the greatest stress 
on a winding rope does not occur at the 
beginning of a wind, as is the prevalent 
idea. In every case the application of the 
stresses to the winding rope (both ascend- 
ing and descending) was shown to be very 
gradual. The greatest stresses on the 
winding rope were due to the vibrations 
of the cage. These vibrations in the first 
instance were caused by (1) the pulsa- 
tions of the engine, in the case of an in- 
ferior type of machine; and (2) the sud- 
den checking of speed by shutting off the 
steam, or by the application of the brakes. 


Although subjected to influences which 
the average person would consider as in- 
jurious to health, the coal miner as an 
individual, is comparatively immune from 
disease. In discussing this question, mem- 
bers of the medical profession have ad- 
vanced many theories as responsible for 
this condition. One doctor states that the 
miner works in a place absolutely free 
from germs, and that the poisons of the 
atmosphere never get to the miner while 
he is at work. It is also asserted that 
there is some atmospheric action of the 
sulphur or the coal dust with which the 
miner comes in daily contact. Sulphur is 
recognized as an active germicide. This 
same authority states that the wound a 
miner receives, no matter how severe, 
rarely suppurates or becomes inflamed. 


The question has often been asked as 
to what connection there is between the 
explosibility of any particular coal dust 
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and its percentage content of volatile mat- 
ter. Recent experiments by a European 
commission seemed to show that the dust 
of certain coals having as low as 20 per 
cent. volatile matter, explodes even more 
readily than some dusts where the vola- 
tile matter averages from 30 to 40 per 
cent. It is probable we shall some day 
discover that the percentage of volatile 
hydrocarbon in a coal has no more con- 
nection with the degree of explosibility of 
the dust than it has with the coking quali- 
ties of a coal. The coking or non-coking 
qualities of a coal are now known to be 
largely due to its physical structure; this 
same condition may be the principal fac- 
tor that causes one dust to explode more 
readily than another. 


With reference to the provision of 
greater safety in our coal mines, many 
suggestions are made that ‘are most un- 
necessary, if not impracticable. From an 
important source it was recently advised 
that legislation be enacted to require sep- 
arate traveling-roads for the men work- 
ing in coal mines. It seems that the num- 
ber of accidents occurring on haulage- 
roads have been greatly exaggerated. In- 
vestigation shows that it is not as danger- 
ous on an ordinary haulage-road in a 
coal mine as it is on the streets of our 
large cities. The alternative suggestion 
that haulage-roads be widened so as to 
leave room to walk on each side is also 
impracticable in many cases because of 
bad roofs. There are many important im- 
provements that mine owners should be 
compelled to adopt, so there is no reason 
for loading them with any unnecessary 
burdens. 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Company, as an 
experiment, has installed an oil-burning 
locomotive in one of its mines at Hazle- 
ton, Penn., and another at Seneca. The 
increasing length of hauls has caused the 
expense of underground transportation to 
grow rapidly in the last few years, and 
it is hoped that the oil-burner will bring 
about an economy in this branch of the in- 
dustry. Of course, these motors can only 
be used in mines free from gas. The ad- 
vantage of oil as a fuel, for use in the 
mine, is that its combustion creates no 
fumes to choke the gangways and _ inter- 
fere with the breathing of the miners. It 
is also true that smoke from these oil- 
burners is a negligible quantity. The new 
motor at Hazleton weighs 15,500 lb., is 15 
ft. long and 5 ft. high. It has four driv- 
ing wheels 24 in. in diameter, and runs on 
a track of 42-in. gage. It has been built 
to take up as little space as possible. The 
top of the smoke stack is even with the 
top of the boiler, and the cylinders lie 
close to the sides. The oil-burner at 
Seneca is practically the same, except that 
it runs on a 3-ft. track. Either of the 
two machines is capable of hauling from 
12 to 15 loaded mine cars up a 3-per cent. 
grade, and is expeced to do the work of 
ten mules. 
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The Situation in Copper 





The exaggerated reports about the ac- 
cumulation of an immense stock of unsold 
copper, accompanied by the decline in the 
price for the metal, have put the ideas of 
the ill-informed at sixes and sevens. Some 
persons have the notion that the price for 
copper is on the road to tcc. per Ib., 
whereas others are confident “that copper 
will sell above 16c. before it sells below 


9 


14c.” The latter are evidently ignorant 
that the price is already below 14c. These 
wide differences of opinion are due to 
failure to take advantage of the accurate 
information that is available. Misinforma- 
tion is greedily accepted when it bears 
out preconceived ideas or cherished 
wishes, 

For example, one financial paper stated 
on Jan. 21, that electrolytic copper had 
been sold that day at 14%c., while another 
stated on the following day that it was 
being held at 14%c. As a matter of fact, 
electrolytic copper had been offered freely 
for a week previous at 13%c. by first 
hands, who would have been glad to dis- 
pose of some millions of pounds at that 
figure if the business had been forthcom- 
ing. By Jan. 18, the price in London had 
fallen to such a point that cathodes could 
be taken out of store, and delivered in 
New York at 13%c. Does anyone sup- 
pose that holders of large stocks in this 
country would not have been glad to let 
metal go at that figure, and replace it 
(if desired) by importation from Eng- 
land? 

There is no great mystery as to the pres- 
ent situation in copper, which may be 
summarized as follows: Production in 
America is going on at the largest rate on 
record. Consumption is still below the 
normal. On Jan. 1 there was a consider- 
able stock of unsold refined copper, but 
nowhere near so large as_ represented. 
However, the idea that there was no stock 
in this country was rather cultivated dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1908, and when 
speculators who kad entered into large 
commitments in the London market awoke 
to the fact that the statistical situation 
was different from what they supposed, 
liquidation of their accounts ensued, caus- 
ing the recent decline in prices. In the 
meanwhile, domestic manufacturers, pretty 
well conversant with the actual situation, 
have continued to refrain from buying, 
and production going on at undiminished 
rate, stocks have further accumulated 
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since Jan. 1. The market is at present in 
a precarious condition, and will become 
more so as long as manufacturers hold 
aloof. It is the ultimate consumer who 
possesses the key to the situation. The 
world’s stock of copper is not yet so big 
as to be a great drag on the market for 
a long time after consumption regains its 
normal rate. The question is simply how 
long we have got to wait for manufact- 
urers to begin to buy. 


The Lick Branch Colliery 
Explosions 





The Lick Branch mine of the Poca- 
hontas Consolidated Colliery Company 
was recently the scene of two disastrous 
explosions. The first, Dec. 29, resulted in 
a loss of 51 lives; the second, by which 65 
men were killed, occurred at 8:30 a.m, 
Jan. 12. 

After the first explosion a coroner's jury 
exonerated the company from all blame. 
On Jan. 18, another coroner’s jury, invest- 
igating the second explosion, returned a 
verdict stating that it had been caused 
by an overcharged shot, which exploded 
in room 21; it was further stated that 
no blame should be attached to the Po- 
cahontas Consolidated Company or to the 
Lick Branch colliery officials. 

The investigations of these explosions 
were along customary lines, so there is 
small room for discussion. Some excite- 
ment has been caused by published state- 
ments over the signature of the president 
of the United Mine Workers of West 
Virginia, in which it is charged that the 
two explosions in the Lick Branch mine 
were due to flagrant violations of the 
mining laws; this official demands that the 
legislature order an immediate investiga- 
tion. Among other charges brought 
against the company is a statement that 
‘many galleries in the mine have been 
driven from 175 to 178 ft. “ahead of the 
air.” If this charge can be sustained it is 
a serious matter, since in that case the 
company would have acted in direct viola- 
tion of the law. 

From various other sources reports 
come that after the first explosion the 
coroner’s jury pronounced the company 
blameless without giving an opinion as to 
what caused the disaster; further asser- 
tions are made that the mining department 
did not make a report during the interval 
between the first and second explosions. 
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We have stated so often that the coro- 
ner’s investigations of coal-mine explo- 
sions are valueless, furnishing only a pre- 
tense that the law prevails, that a repeti- 
tion of our views ought to be unnecessary. 
During recent years all such inquests have 
only entailed the useless expenditure of 
public money in the observance of a pre- 
scribed form. Solemnity has prevailed, but 
sincerity has been absent. There can be 
no fair trial without a prosecution. 


The Rights of Stockholders 





The well known gold mining company 
of California, Oroville Dredging, organ- 
ized and originally owned by Americans, 
is being converted into a British corpora- 
tion. English investors have lately be- 
come the largest stockholders in the com- 
pany and the chief market for the stock 
is in London, which, of course, is a good 
reason for the conversion of the company. 
Another reason was stated with incisive 
frankness at a recent stockholders’ meet- 
ing. by F. W. Baker, the chairman, who 
remarked “I think our method—if I may 
put it so without any disrespect to our 
American friends, who are in the habit of 
running companies quite successfully—of 
giving more information to shareholders 
than the American companies generally 
do, is one which would receive the sup- 
port of shareholders here, and I think 
also of the American shareholders. I met 


one shareholder—an American  share- 
holder on the register—who said that for 
three years he had not had a single notice 
There is no share- 
holder on this side who has not had all 


the information we have had from the 


or any information. 


property, and in the future you will get 


more information, and that more fre- 
quently.” 

W. P. Hammon, general manager of the 
company, was thereupon inspired to re- 
mark as follows :” Speaking of the informa: 
tion given out by the company to the 
English shareholders, I think it may be 
well for me to state that it has been our 
custom from the operating end of the 
business to report fully—weekly, monthly, 
quarterly and annually—to the eastern of- 
fices. I am referring to Boston and New 
York. Our central office was in Boston 
until July of the past year, when it was 
moved to New York. Why you have not 
received full information regularly, I can- 
not say. I am not responsible for that, 
because we have made our reports regu- 
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larly, and there is no reason why you 
should not have received them. If, as our 
chairman has stated, the property be trans- 
ferred to an English company, no doubt 
you will receive information direct from 
the operating end of the business and have 
it regularly.” 

Here is the whole situation respecting 
the rights of stockholders to prompt and 
full information respecting their property 
boiled down in a most practical way. The 
directors of British companies recognize 
this right; the directors of American com- 
panies do not. (Of course, we are speak- 
ing generdlly, because there are some 
praiseworthy exceptions among American 
companies and condemnable exceptions 
among British.) 

Several years ago there was a general 
awakening of conscience in London, in- 
As the 


result of their efforts, British companies 


spired by the mining engineers. 


have acquired the habit not only of pub- 
lishing full, frank and prompt reports, but 
also information as to cost of production, 
ore reserves, etc., which enables stock- 
holders and investcrs to compute the ac- 
tual value of their property. And, more- 
over, investors, with the aid of the reputa- 
ble financial press, have learned how to 
do so. Sooner or later we shall come to 
this also in America. This subject is now 
under discussion by the Mining and Met- 
We have 


no doubt that good will result from its 


allurgical Society of America. 


discussion. 


The Zinc Ore Question 


On Jan. 19 the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals handed down an opinion affirming 
the judgment of the Circuit Court that im- 
ports of zinc ore into the United States 
are not dutiable under the terms of the 
Dingley act. This ought to settle the pro- 
The 
first decision under the present tariff act 
The Government did 
not appeal from this decision, but decided 


tracted litigation over this question. 
was made in 1905. 


to start over again and make a new case. 
This has now been disposed of as stated 
above. Every decision, from first to last, 
has been in favor of the importers, and it 
seems fair that the Government should 
now announce that it is through litigating 
the matter. Instructions to collectors to 
observe the court decisions and to refund 
the duties levied and paid under protest 


are now in order. 
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The Incorporation of American 
Companies Operating in 
Mexico 





The Mexican government has recently 
shown a desire that foreign companies 
operating in Mexico should incorporate 
under Mexican laws. In many cases this 
has already been partially accomplished by 
a double incorporation. On one hand a 
holding company is incorporated under the 
laws of the United States, the stock of 
which is distributed, and on the other 
hand the holding company owns 100 per 
cent. of the stock of a Mexican incorpora- 
tion, the operating company, which car- 
ries forward the work of the organization 
in Mexico. In such a case the require- 
ments of the Mexican government and 
the desire of the stockholders to possess 
American securities are both satisfied. 

This double 


very decided 


incorporation has 
but 
In a recent 


some 
advantages, serious 
errors have also been made. 
case in northern Mexico the holding com- 
pany, in order to borrow money, pledged 
the whole of the stock of its Mexican in- 
corporation. It failed to repay the loan; 
foreclosure took place, and on investiga- 
tion the American holders found that they 
owned nothing but some office furniture, 
and an insignificant amount of cash. 

In a double incorporation of this kind 
it is desirable that the Mexican stock shall 
not be at the mercy of the directorate of 
the holding company, but that it shall only 
be subject to alienation by a substantial 
majority of the shareholders of the hold- 
ing company, having full knowledge of 
the possible results of their course of 
action. 

It is undesirable that the Mexican stock 
be in the names of any person or persons. 
The stock of the Mexican corporation 
should be nominative stock held by, and 
in the name of, the holding company with 
the exception of one share each of the 
stock issued to the directors and commis- 
sary to qualify them. These qualifying 
shares must necessarily be to bearer, and 
under the law must be deposited in the 
By 
following these simple rules much risk 


treasury of the Mexican company. 


and danger of loss is-avoided. 


THE REPORT of the United States Steel 
Corporation for the last quarter of 1908 
shows no material changes from the earlier 
part of the year. Further comment on 


the year’s results is reserved. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND _ DISCUSSION 


Sampling by Machine 





Several years of experience with sellers 
and buyers of ore while in the public 
sampling business, and in several mining 
districts, and recently the reading of dis- 
cussions in the technical journals have 
convinced me that much of the misunder- 
standing and criticism of existing samp- 
ling methods has been due to the failure 
on the part of many to realize two im- 
portant facts: (1) That ore sampling on 
a large scale is not simply a theoretical 
problem which can be solved once for all, 
and for every locality, by mathematics 
alone; and (2) that it is a commercial en- 
terprise calling for continual compromises 
between the theory of the subject and 
local requirements and conditions, and 
the allowable cost of plant and of op- 
eration, 

The first object of all honest sampling 
methods is ultimately to take from a lot 
of ore a small amount which will con- 
tain in the same proportion all the ele- 
ments of the original lot. This small 
amount must be so finely divided, i.e., 
crushed, that the assayer and chemist can 
weigh up from it, for assay and analysis, 
successive charges that will within reas- 
onable limits maintain these same propor- 
tions. The second object is to accom- 
plish this result at a reasonable rate of 
speed, and what is of equal importance, 


at a not excessive cost per ton of ore 
handled. 


MIXING 


The attainment of these objects may 
not seem difficult; but the many failures 
and disappointments prove that to obtain 
this result is anything but simple, al- 
though I think the great reason for the 
failures of many of the past and present 
methods is a total misunderstanding of 
the basic conditions and requirements of 
both hand and mechanical sampling. In 
most treatises and discussions of ore- 
sampling methods a great deal of weight 
is placed on the importance of mixing the 
ore before and during the sampling pro- 
cess. To my mind this mixing is impos- 
sible of attainment in large lots of ore as 
shipped from the mine, although its prob- 
ability may increase with the finer condi- 
tion or crushing of the ore. This ore 
frequently consists of particles varying 
from one foot to one one-hundredth inch 
in the greatest dimension, and may be al- 
most dry or contain 20 per cent. or more 
moisture. Whenever such ore is dumped 


from a car, thrown into a cone, or piled 
up from a shovel from a barrow or from 
a spout, there is an immediate partial 
separation of the coarser from the finer 
particles, varying somewhat with the 
moisture of the ore, and constantly in- 
creasing with the size of the cone or pile. 
I have never seen any device which satis- 
factorily prevented such separation; ore 
passing through an inclined spout or 
through a revolving barrel will show it 
plainly; and even a nearly flat shaking 
tray will show the coarser particles riding 
the fines and traveling at a slightly 
greater speed. 

If it were feasible to crush all the ore 
in a lot to 10, 50, 100, or even finer mesh, 
the probability of being able to mix these 
particles would increase with the fineness 
of the crushing, but the cost of this work, 
and the fact that the smelters desire the 
bulk of the ore to be as coarse as possible, 
prohibits such a method. Therefore, as 
I stated at the beginning, ore sampling, as 
with many enterprises, is a compromise 
between the theory of the subject and the 
commercial requirements. 


FRACTIONAL MIXING 


This compromise has resulted in what 
we might call a process of fractional mix- 
ing; ie., instead of trying to prepare the 
ore so that we can ultimately mix the 
whole lot, we first crush as coarse as 
permissible, and then take a certain .por- 
tion, as one-half from the carefully ar- 
ranged pile in the coning or other hand 
methods, or take small amounts at reg- 
ular intervals from the falling stream in 
mechanical methods. The small portion 
aken out of the stream by every revolu- 
tion of the sampling machine is passed 
along for further crushing, after which 
it is again reduced in volume by a similar 
process and so passed along continually 
through from two to five machines until 
it reaches a temporary resting place in 
the sample bin. 

Either no attempt, or at least but a 
crude attempt is made at mixing the sev- 
eral cuts taken by any one machine. The 
ore is frequently retarded in its course by 
the use of revolving barrels or shaking 
trays, but their influence on the correct- 
ness of the sample is a matter of unset- 
tled discussion. Personally I think they 
have little or no influence in this direction. 
From the sample bins the further reduc- 
tion in volume is usually made by coning 
and quartering, or preferably by riffling 
and regrinding, until there is finally ob- 
tained the 4 or 5 lb. of pulp, dried and 


crushed to 100 or 150 mesh, which goes to 
the assayer and chemist for valuation. 

Plainly, the larger the proportion of the 
stream of ore taken for these successive 
cuts the greater the probability of accur- 
acy; but here again expense and expedi- 
ency are important factors. As an illus- 
tration: If each revolution of the ma- 
chine took 90 per cent. of the stream, a 
100,000-lb. lot would require approximately 
95 successive sampling machines, with 
nearly as many recrushings to obtain the 
final 5-lb. sample. If 75 per cent. were 
taken there would be approximately 34 
such sampling machines. It is hardly 
necessary to state that the cost of instal- 
lation and operation of such a plant would 
be much greater than either the business 
or the necessity warrants. 


S1zE oF Cut 


It is from a realization of these condi- 
tions as well as from numberless experi- 
ments and comparisons of actual work 
that sampling men have decided on certain 
proportions which combine reasonable 
cost and accuracy. Such proportions vary 
from the one-half of coning and quarter- 
ing, through the one-half to one-fifth of 
shovel work, to the one-fifth to one-tenth, 
or even less, of mechanical sampling 
methods. This. proportion depends on 
several other considerations which I will 
not take up now; but in general the nearer 
the ore approaches uniformity in charac- 
ter, i.e., the less difference there is between 
the value of the richest and the poorest 
particle, the smaller the proportion which 
may safely be taken, whereas, with the so- 
called “spotted” ores of the gold camps it 
may not be safe to consider less than one- 
fifth, and then only after crushing the ore 
much finer than is required with the ores 
from the silver-lead camps. On certain 
low-grade sulphide ores which were first 
crushed to roasting size, it was learned 
that a satisfactory sample could be ob- 
tained by taking a 5-per cent. cut at one 
stage of the work. 

Present practice is so to construct the 
machines as to take a certain fixed per- 
centage of the stream, and, when con- 
sidered advisable, to vary the conditions 
by finer or coarser crushing. No hard and 
fast rule can be laid down for this matter 
unless it is assumed in all cases that every 
ore sample is, say, of the most spotted 
variety; but unless the shipper is willing 
to pay the necessarily higher sampling 
charge for the finer crushing, such an arbi- 
trary arrangement is not feasible. 
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DIFFERENT CONDITIONS REQUIRE DIFFERENT 
METHODS 


In many cases in which smelting com- 
panies or milling companies treat ex- 
clusively the ores from their own mines 
and particularly those of very low grade, 
this sampling is not of very great import- 
ance; for if the method employed gives 
a correct average valuation at the end of 
a month or possibly a year, it satisfies all 
requirements, and what error is made on 
an individual lot may be balanced in some 
following lot or lots. Hence such works 
do not require elaborate appliances for 
sampling, and can even permissibly sam- 
ple merely every fifth or tenth car as 
shipped from the mine, and thus avoid 
costly mills and elaborate and expensive 
cleanups between lots. There are num- 
berless sampling plants in use in this coun- 
try built on this principle and satisfying 
all requirements. 

With custom smelting, milling, or samp- 
ling plants, however, there exists an en- 
tirely different set of conditions; for, 
whereas the buying concern may be satis- 
fied to take a chance on the correctness 
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question very closely and had so laid out 
ihis work that even the position his men 
stood in and how they pushed the shovel 
into the pile was carefully planned, al- 
though details of his plan may have been 
unknown to the shoveler himself. 

The first time-I ran up against scientifi- 
cally incorrect hand-sampling methods was 
in trying to account ‘for large differences 
between what my company paid for the 
gold ores they were buying and‘what was 
reported by the concerns to whom we 
finally sold this ore. The details of these 
investigations may be of interest at a later 
time, but what I want to bring out now 
is that the investigations and tests proved 
so conclusively the unreliability of the 
hand methods, and the final outcry of the 
mine owner against them was so great 
that I doubt if, out of the million or so 
tons per month shipped from that camp, 
there is a pound of ore now being sampled 
by any but a mechanical system. And for 
the benefit of one contributor to this dis- 
cussion [ will add that this mechanical 
work is carried entirely through the buck- 
ing room even to the final division of the 
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POSITIONS OF SCOOPS IN PASSING SAMPLING 


of the year’s average sampling, the shipper 
of, say, 100 tons of $100 ore is not content 
with returns of $10 per ton Jess than this 
amount, merely because of the knowledge 
that the next shipper may have received 
$10 more per ton than this following ore 
was worth. That is why custom plants 
have necessarily been obliged to pay more 
attention to and to make more investiga- 
tions of sampling methods than a company 
handling merely its own ores. 


DISADVANTAGES OF HaNp SAMPLING 


Hand sampling of ore, containing par- 
ticles varying greatly in value, has for 
years and years been known to give a 
splendid opportunity for profitable, though 
often unostentatious, manipulation by the 
buyer. No man has ever been able to so 
build a cone, dump a wheelbarrow, or 
transfer ore with a shovel in sampling 
without starting a separation of the finer 
and coarser particles. The very knowl- 


edge and recognition of this unavoidable 
condition prevented many shippers from 
realizing that this same separation was 
often used to the continual advantage of 
the buyer, who had probably studied the 


MACHINE SPOUT 


pulp over riffles and into the various sacks 
sent to the assayers. 


SELECTIVE ACTION oF Scoops 


This correspondent stated that he had 
found it possible to eliminate entirely the 
coarser particles from an ore by pouring 
it Over an assayer’s scoop. I can imagine 
no way for this to be done unless the ore 
is fed at a right angle to the sides of the 
scoop and from an inclined spout which 
would give the coarser a greater velocity 
than the fines. Then the position of the 
side of the scoop might be so raised or 
lowered as to allow the coarser to fall 
beyond and the fines to fall short of it. 
This would be incorrect practice, however, 
as the ore should be fed either vertically 
or in an inclined direction parallel with 
the scoop’s sides. 

In taking original and duplicate sam- 
ples in the bucking room we pass the ore 
through riffles, taking one side for the 
original and the other for the duplicate. 
Some thousands of such comparative sam- 
ples have shown no selection as above 
stated, either in value, in weight, or in 
separation of sizes as tested by screens. I 
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wish to emphasize also that this mechani- 
cal division in the bucking room was in 
use by at least three sampling companies 
in 1896, and I could name many sampling 
mills which in the last 10 years have never 
used any other than the mechanical sys- 
tem at this stage. 

It must be acknowledged that the me- 
chanical systems adopted by some com- 
panies were fully as bad as the hand 
methods, and that some were so devised 
as to give a constant and pleasing per- 
centage in favor of the buyer, and it is 
too much to expect that all such systems 
kave been eliminated. As an instance, I 
know of a large mill using several ma- 
chines in series, which, it is claimed, can 
be and are at times used in certain com- 
binations which will take an excess of 
coarse, and at other times in other com- 
binations an excess of fines. It is claimed 
that when the character of the ore is 
known, the superintendent of this plant 
can do the rest, that is, should he be that 
kind of a superintendent. But the fact re- 
mains that faults in construction and 
operation of a machine can be located, 
proved and correction demanded by any 
interested party, whereas, in all hand- 
sampling methods, the shoveler can con- 
tinue one style of work, or can change it 
around with each shovelful, and although 
the onlooker may be positive that he has 
seen careless or crooked work, it is always 
2 matter of dispute as to how this work 
really was done, as nothing less than a 
moving-picture machine can keep track 
of a man doing hand sampling. 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS OF Ma- 
CHINE SAMPLES 


The discussions of sampling have shown 
a wide and surprising difference of opin- 
ion in regard to some of the fundamental 
facts and necessary requirements of me- 
chanical sampling, and it would be well 
could these principles be thrashed out. . 
Some of the statements in the JOURNAL 
of Nov. 14 are entirely contrary to the 
facts, and show a fatal jumping to con- 
clusions without proper investigation. For 
instance, the statement is made that all 
sampling machines are subject to a uni- 
form error by the way the scoop passes 
under the stream of ore. To quote Mr. 
Church’s statement exactly: “As the near 
side of the scoop passes under the area 
of the spout, ore of 2-in. size cannot fall 
into the sample until the edge of the 
scoop has passed 2 in. beyond the edge of 


the spout. This selective sampling is re- 
peated as the scoop leaves the spout.” 
Let us refer to the accompanying 


sketches in which 1, 2, 3 and 4 represent 
the delivery spout and 5, 6, 7 and 8 the 
receiving sample spout of a mechanical 
sampler, which is moving in the direction 
of the arrow. Also let us assume that the 
greatest dimension of any piece passing 
through the spout is 2 in. Then as the 
distance E, in a properly constructed ma- 
chine, is greater than the greatest dimen- 
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sion of the largest piece passing through 
the spout this 2-in. piece will fall into the 
sample spout even when the cutting edge 
has advanced 1 in. instead of 2 in., as 
claimed. But whether this is 1 in. or 2 in. 
is absolutely immaterial, as will appear 
later. 

It is also claimed that on account of the 
positions A and D the sampler has a 
selective action and takes less of the 
coarser ore than it should. If this were 
the whole truth it would mean that the 
mechanical sampler invariably took a 
greater proportion of the fines than of the 
coarse presented to it, with rather terri- 
fying results should there be great differ- 
ences in value between the coarse and the 
fines. However, for the sake of argument 
let us grant the selection of positions A 
and D. Then it must also be acknowl- 


I also think it is the consensus of opin- 
ion that a rapidly moving machine takes 
a more accurate sample than the slower 
one. As sampling is a matter of averages, 
or as I have suggested, fractional mixing, 
it seems plain that taking 30 samples per 
minute will give a more representative 
result than taking one per minute. There 
are bound to be interruptions of the 
stream of ore in a mill, and the slower the 
machine moves the greater the liability of 
letting part of the stream get by without 
representation, or of getting into the 
sample all that does come by during a 
slow revolution. 

Suppose a lot of ore were spread out 
into a ribbon 6 in. wide and 1000 ft. long. 
Which plan would give the most repre- 
sentative sample? That which took out 
every alternate 1oo-ft. stretch, or that 


INDIVIDUAL LOTS AS ORIGINALLY SAMPLED. 








| Weight, =. told. | Gold. | Lead 

933 915 | 1.02 64.7 | 6.6 

3,154 3,120 | 0.81 39.7 | 6.4 

| 7,050 6,789 Bese. bs sis: 

| 3,690 3,654 , 0.04 26.0 | 23.5 

3,845 3,765 | 0.48 22.5 9.0 

5,560 5,482 | 0.56 24.6 | 2.2 

1,811 1,775 | 0.21 | 148.95) 16.2 

| 3,646 | 3,598 | 3.04 15.0 | 14.6 

| 28,620 | 25,782 | 0.25 25.7 | 9.9 

ee eee eee ee 

DIY crcisscnsihs as oo. 0.47 29.1 | 9.0 

| 

As sampled in mixture... .| 0.49 30.13) 9.6 
Variations, three assays... 

(1)...{ 0.52 30.2 | 9.8 

(2)...| 0.48 30.1 9.6 

(3)...| 0.47 30.1 | 9.4 

| 




















edged that in positions B and C the sam- 
pler selects a greater amount of the 
coarser ore, and that any error.of A and 
D is corrected by B and C. It is unfortu- 
nate that this balancing was overlooked 
in the criticism referred to, for it may 
have led many readers, as it did one 
correspondent, to think that all sampling 
machines are built on an invariably incor- 
rect principle. 

The fact is, theoretically and actually, 
that A and D are balanced by B and C, 
and that the sampling would be just as 
correct were there a screen placed in the 
delivery spout and were the coarse and 
fines fed through different sides of the 
spout. 


SPEED OF OrE STREAM 


Again the amount of ore falling into the 
sample spout of any time-sampling ma- 
chine depends entirely on the percentage 
of the whole time of revolution or oscilla- 
tion that the sample spout is under the 
delivery spout. For instance, if in a 
Vezin sampler the cutting edges of the 
sample spout include an angle of 36 deg., 
it will take one-tenth, and if they include 
90 deg., it will take one-fourth of the ore 
fed to it absolutely regardless of its speed 
of revolution. I would hesitate to men- 
tion such a truism, had I not been re- 
quested at times to increase the speed of 
the sampling machine in order to take a 
larger sample. 
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satisfied that danger of error from this 
source is negligible. 

As a source of error the fact that the 
cutting edges and sides of a machine have 
actual dimensions, whereas, theory calls 
for mathematical lines and planes can 
also be neglected. Such a refinement is 
absurd in the face of the whole matter’s 
being one of averages, and of adjustment 
between the desired accuracy and allow- 
able cost of plant and operation. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS 


I give in accompanying tables the de- 
tails of two mixes, each of which is made 
up of 13 lots which were originally 
sampled during the last nine months. Ow- 
ing to many of the samples being stored 
on an open platform, and having been 
sampled together during a heavy snow- 
storm, the dry weights do not check as 
closely as usual. In one lot in which the 



































individual golds varied from 0.06 to 17.81 
Copper. | Silica. | Iron. Saiphur.| zinc. 04, and the silver from 1.55 to 3583.65 oz., 
—|—_—__|__._.__j. |_|. _—s—s the «close checking of the average and 
- e¢ >} ‘ | i actual assays of the mixture is very 
3.41 oe-3 ?. : 22 ae noticeable, although the individual assays 
6.85 30.4 18.2 15.7 | 3.5 for gold on the mixture pulp show large 
5 = os 7% -. | o7 variations. These lots were all dumped 
ia 7.2 | 28.2 16.0 | 2.8 indiscrimi i r hich 
‘3 at . cs Ss indiscriminately into a hopper from whic 
—|-—— |i -- - eres | they were fed to a crusher and four sets 
3.0 52.7 9.0 $-0 | 3.9 of rolls. After each of the first three 
2.93 | 53.3 9.4 5.7 | 2.0 rolls the sample was reduced in volume 
3.0 53.8 9.8 5.8 | 2.5 by a Brunton oscillating time sampler 
sce | me 33 5.5 | 2 taking approximately 20 per cent. The 
| resulting sample was then halved by suc- 
INDIVIDUAL LOTS AS ORIGINALLY SAMPLED. 
| 
Ween. = | Gold. | Silver. {Insoluble.| | Iron. |Sulphur. 
<aininetenahasetildal wt ceiseneems | seipinnsesniiaininceiiineia D cciahoasecsnihahiinia i cient ocinicasiaapentaiiaiata SS 
11,620 10,388 | 0.065 | 108.9 78.5 6.6 0.8 
3,150 3,116 0.28 | 330.75 86.30 3.9 
5,375 5,321 0.145 | M33. | 91.40 | 3.7 
460 454 17.81 | 7.0 | 33.40 36.4 1.8 
6,075 6,045 6.035 6.36 94.8 2.1 
2,734 2,707 1.77 4 5.45 7. °|- 2.2 1.0 
4,250 4,224 0.737 | 313.17 89.0 | 6.2 2.0 
1,710 1,692 8.705 | 44.35 7.1 | 68 10.2 
1,000 988 0.18 1,785.00 | 64.8 | 11.3 2.6 
1,244 1,222 0.06 94.55 95.2 | 2.1 
9,340 9,116 6.705 1.55 58.0 | 3.0 0.7 
257 239 2.015 | 3,583.65 36.4 10.2 0.8 
4,880 4,788 1.465 | 5.4 60.6 19.5 1.4 
Average......... Jeveceeeeee[eeeee eee, 2.76 | 142.00 | 77.50 6.28 1.10 
As sampled in mixture................. 2.76 141.30 77.20 5.20 1.13 
MS Fo h5 oan c86vrnle 02s 4eS banal 2.84 141.7 77.2 5.7 1.30 
2) Re le lid a Sit BERS ass aided 2.76 141.3 77.2 5.0 1.10 
DSi eater iencka sees 2.68 140.9 77.1 4.8 1.09 
which took out every alternate foot? cessive rifflings and grindings to the 


There is a limit to this speed, of course, 
one consideration being that the ore must 
be allowed to fall through the machine 
freely and not be knocked wildly about 
by the sides of the spout. Vezin claimed 
that he overcame this by feeding the ore 
through a spout inclined toward the di- 
rection of motion of the machine and 
so regulating the inclination of the spout 
and the speed of the machine that the 
particles of ore and the top edge of the 
spout would have the same forward speed 
when they met. I have watched and 
tested for long periods the action of ma- 
chines on a vertical falling stream of ore 
and taking 40 samples per minute, and am 


quantity needed for assaying, i.e., 
sampling was mechanical throughout. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that I believe that the last word has been 
said in providing correct sampling meth- 
ods. Baffling and unexplained differences 
will occasionally occur with everyone in 
the business; but in well conducted works 
the percentage of such cases is gratifyingly 
small. I have examined a: large number 
of mills, and have had access to an al- 
most nauseating number of comparative 
samplings and tests, and I am of the 
opinion that modern correct mechanical 
sampling is fully on a par with the as- 
saying by which it is tested; that differ- 


the 
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ences between successive samplings of a 
lot will generally be less than the varia- 
tions of check assays on the individual 
pulps; and that the errors in sampling, or 
differences between samples and _ re- 
samples, are almost entirely due to faulty 
design or construction of the machine, ne- 
glect in repairing the cutting edges and 
keeping them to the designed shape, ma- 
chines not working continuously, loss of 
fines through leaks in spouts, etc., lack 
of thorough cleaning between lots, 
“sloppy” work in bucking room proper, 
and, very largely, insufficient crushing as 
the weight of the sample grows smaller. 
T. R. Wooperince, 
Vice-President, The Taylor 
& Brunton Ore Sampling Company. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 22, 1908. 


Acetylene Lamps for Mines 


By A. Cressy Morrison* 








For several years acetylene has been 
used in miners’ lamps in France, Germany 
and Belgium to a large and steadily in- 
creasing extent, until at present it is used 
almost exclusively in more than 200 mines 
employing about 50,000 miners. The 
light is satisfactory, saves nearly 50 per 
cent. in cost and gives a better, brighter 
illumination than candles, or oil lamps. 
Mining engineers have been more or less 
familiar with this fact, but the introduc- 
tion of acetylene into mines, up to the 
last two years, has been very slow in this 
country. Its use is now, however, com- 
mencing to be recognized as an important 
advance, and it promises in time to replace 
all other means of illumination, except in 
special cases. 

Candles, which are largely used in 
Western mines, remove seven times and 
kerosene five times as much oxygen as 
-does acetylene when furnishing the same 
candlepower. The products of combustion 
given off by candles are ten times and from 
kerosene nine times as much as that given 
off by acetylene. The difference is, there- 
fore, enormous. While acetylene in a 
mine gives off no smoke whatever, every 
miner is familiar with the difficulty from 
the products of combustion given off by 
other illuminants. Acetylene, therefore, 
makes for the life and comfort of the min- 
ers, protects them from the degenerating 
effects of insufficient oxygen, and removes 
an important cause of lung and throat 
troubles. It has been found, in actual 
experience that in entries, which are 
60 to 70 ft. ahead of the brattices or 
blower pipes, there is no smoke when an 
acetylene lamp is used and the entry is 
just as clear at the end of a shift as it is 
at the beginning. 

An interesting thing about acetylene is 
the tenacity of the flame. It is not easily 
blown out; the rapid motion of the miner 





*Secretary-treasurer of the International 
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will not cause it to flicker badly; and it 
burns brilliantly in an atmosphere so foul 
that the candles fade and go out. In fact, 
acetylene will not deprive the miner of 
light until the atmosphere is so bad that 
it will not support life. 

For underground surveying and mine 
inspection, the use of acetylene is of great 
importance. Maps and note books escape 
the usual accompaniment of grease and 
smudge, while the acetylene flame with 
its reflector makes a good background for 
the blumb-bob string when surveying. 

A large acetylene lamp and a strong re- 
reflector are useful about mines for throw- 
ing light into inaccessible places so that 
high backs, stopes, dangerous from cav- 
ing, or other inaccessible parts of the mine 
can be examined. 


Acetylene is especially advantageous as - 


a cap lamp for drivers, and it has been 
found where mules are used that they can 
see much better and are not nearly so 
liable to stumble. 

The bad quality of oil for miners’ use, 
which has in some States compelled the 
passing of laws establishing a’ standard 
quality (laws, by the way, which are fre- 
quently violated by a species of adultera- 
tion which almost defies detection), is 
becoming another powerful argument in 
favor of the substitution of some illum- 
inant which cannot be adulterated. 

In actual practice, it has been found that 
8 oz. of calcium carbide at 4c. per Ib., or 
2c. worth of carbide, will give nearly Io 
c.p. of light for 10 hours, while candles 
in many parts of the country, counting 
four candles to the 10-hour day, would 
cest 5c. per day. There seems, therefore, 
to be no reason why acetylene should not 
be introduced provided a proper lamp at 
an economical price can be devised. As 
a matter of fact, practical experience has 
demonstrated that some of the miners’ 
lamps now upon the market meet all the 
necessary requirements both as to econ- 
omy, lasting quality, and practicability in 
use. 

Miners’ acetylene lamps are now fre- 
quently found in mines throughout the 
country, especially in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Illinois. The New Jersey 
Zinc Company, of New York, which has 
adopted acetylene illumination for all its 
mines, has probably more lamps under- 
ground than any one concern. The num- 
ber of miners’ lamps in use in the mines 
of this company is about 3000, and it has 
been found, in practical use, that the sav- 
ing is at least 2c. per day for every miner. 

The whole method of using acetylene 
is so simple and the lamps now in practi- 
cal use are so satisfactory that the sub- 
ject of better illumination in mines is 
worthy the attention of every mine owner 
and engineer; in fact, the obtaining of 
better illumination at half the cost, with 
greater output, safety, comfort, and, above 
all, with better health, to the user is so 
vitally important that the subject must be 
investigated soon by all mine managers. 
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The Zinc Ore Tariff Question 





The Government’s appeal from the de- 
cision of the U. S. Circuit Court for the 
Southern District of Texas in the zinc-ore 
customs case was heard at New Orleans 
on Jan. 5 before the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit (Judges 
Pardee, McCormick and Shelby, circuit 
judges). The Government’s side of the 
case was argued by former Assistant At- 
torney-General James C. Reynolds, ap- 
pointed for this case as special assistant 
to the Attorney-General. The importers 
were represented by W. Wickham Smith, 
of New York. On Jan. 19 the Circuit 
Court of Appeals handed down the fol- 
lowing opinion: 

“Under the facts in this case it is not 
necessary to decide whether the provision 
for lead-bearing ores in paragraph: 181, 
Tariff Act of 1897, is exclusive. 

“On the merits the Board of General 
Appraisers and the Circuit Court ruled 
correctly. 

“The judgment of the Circuit Court is 
affirmed.” 

The Board of General Appraisers held 
that the term “calamine,” as mentioned in 
paragraph 514 on the free list in the 
Tariff Act of 1897, included the carbon- 
ates and silicates of zinc, and that blende 
ore should be admitted free of duty under 
Section 614 of the Tariff Act of 1897 as 
crude minerals, subject to the provision 
that, when any of the ores, carbonate, 
silicate, or blende, contained lead, a duty 
of 1'%c. per lb. on the lead contents only 
should be levied under Section 181. The 
Circuit Court affirmed in all respects the 
decision of the Board of General Apprais- 
ers, and this decision has now been again 
affirmed by the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 


The Treasury Department’s estimate of 
the amount and kinds of money in the 
United States Jan. 1, 1909, is as follows: 

In Treasury. In Circul’n. 
Gold coin (ine. bullion in 


PEORRBED) 05.00.06000% 0000 
Gold certificates. . os 


$ 176,291,097 $ 619,317,841 
56,412,360 801,860,509 





Silver dollars. 4,219 72,443,593 
Silver certificates -_ 20,378,201 470,837,799 
Subsidiary. silver........ 18,162,747 © 135,063,365 
Treasury notes of 1890... 6,811 4,589,189 
eS eer 10,258,047 336,422,969 
Nat. bank notes......... 25,287,727 651,780,438 


$306,801,209 $3,092,315,703 


Population of the United States Jan. 2, 
1909, estimated at 88,209,000; circulation 
per capita, $35.06. 

The total amount in circulation shows 
an increase of $13,326,405, as compared 
with Jan. 2 last vear. 


Northern Zambezia, South Africa, con- 
tains, according to Stephen J. Lett, in his 
pamphlet “More about Zambezia Min- 
erals,” many copper deposits and consid- 
eral gold; its coal deposits are extensive. 
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Patents Relating To Mining and Metallurgy 


A Selected and Classified List 


of New Inventions Described 


during the Past Month in the Publications of the Patent Offices 





UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 


A copy of the specifications of any of these 
patents issued by the United States Patent 
Office will be mailed by THE ENGINEDRING 
AND MINING JOURNAL upon the receipt of 25 
cents. British patents are supplied at 40 
cents. In ordering specifications, 
pendents are requested to give the number, 
name of inventor and date of issue. 


ALUMINUM 


MANUFACTURE—Improvements in or Re- 
lating to the Manufacture of Aluminum or 
Aluminum Alloys, and Silicides. Alf Sinding- 
Larsen, Christiania, Norway. (Brit. No. 
25,408 of 1907.) 


CALCIUM CARBIDE 


PRODUCTION—Process of Smelting Me- 
tallic Compounds and Producing Carbides. Ed- 
gar F. Price, Niagara Falls, N. Y., assignor to 
Union Carbide Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
a Corporation of Virginia. (U. S. No. 904,- 
991; November 24, 1908.) 


COAL AND COKE 


COKE—Process for Treatment of Fuel- 


Coke. Harry L. Bruce, Portland, Ore. (U. 
S. No. 906,379; Dec. 8, 1908.) 
FIREDAMP—Method of Preventing the 
Liberation of Firedamp. Albrecht von 
Groéling, Vienna, Austria-Hungary. cu. B. 
No. 906,872; December 15, 1908.) 
RESPIRATORY APPARATUS for Use in 


Coal-Mines and Like Places. 
forth, Normanton, England. 
239; Dec. 29, 1908.) 


COPPER 


BLAST-FURNACE PRACTICE—Apparatus 
for Handling Matte and Slag of Copper Blast- 
Furnaces. George K. Fischer, New Rochelle, 
1508} (U. 8S. No. 906,622; December 15, 
908. 


TUYERE—An Improved Construction of 
Copper Tuyere for Blast Furnace and Like 
Use. William J. Foster, Walsall, Stafford- 
shire, Eng. (Brit. No. 3304 of 1908.) 


GOLD AND SILVER 


William B. Gar- 
(U. S. No. 908,- 


AMALGAMATOR and Concentrator for 
Ores and Tailings. John R. Harrison, Bal- 
larat. Victoria, Australia, assignor of one- 


half to Hugh Victor McKay, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. (U. S. No. 909,293; Jan. 12, 1909.) 

GOLD-DREDGE. Horace J. Clark, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor to Clark Dredge Manufac- 
turing Company, ‘Chicago, Ill., a Corporation 
of Maine. (U. S. No. 909,063; Jan. 5, 1909.) 

PLACER-MINING MACHINE. Asa L. 
Corson, Pueblo, Colo. (U. 8S. No. 909,553; 
Jan. 12, 1909.) 

TUBE-MILL. rr, WwW. 
York, N. ¥. (U. 8. No. 
1909. ) 


Hardinge, New 
909,292; Jan. 12, 


IRON AND STEEL 


MANUFACTURING—Process of Manufac- 
turing Steel. William R. Walker, Chicago, 
Ill. (U. S. No. 906,757; Dec. 15, 1908.) 


SMELTING—Method of Blast-Furnace 
Smelting. John W. Nesmith, Denver, Colo., 
assignor to Colorado Iron Works Company, 
Denver, Colo., a Corporation of Maine. (U. 
S. No. 910,480; Jan. 19, 1909.) 


ZINC 


EXTRACTION APPARATUS—Apparatus 
for Extracting Zinc. Edward H. Shortman, 
Bloxwich, England, assignor of one-half to 
the New Delaville Spelter Company, Limited, 
Spring Hill, Birmingham, England. (U. S. 
No. 907,416; Dec. 22, 1908.) 


MINING—GENERAL 


FUSE—Non-Explosive Fuse. Frank B. 
Com Chicago, Ill. (U. S. No. 905,503; Dec. 
, 1908.) 


MINE SHAFTS—Improvements in Air 
Locks for Mine Shafts. Communicated from 
the Société Anonyme, John Cockerill, Seraing, 
Belgium. (Brit. No. 12,086 of 1908.) 


MINE-TIMBER. Zachariah Z. Ansbach, 
Silver Creek, Penn. (U. S. No. 907,554; Dec. 
22, 1908.) 

MINING METHOD—Method of Mining. 
Martin Schwerin, Elizabeth, N. J. (U. S. No. 
904,021; November 17, 1908.) 


corres-° 


3 RIVERBED DEPOSITS—Apparatus for 
Elevating® Gold-Bearing Deposits from River- 
Beds. Albert L. Eliel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Oscar H. Eliel, La Salle, Ill., assignors 
of one-third to Lewis E. Aubury, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. (U. S. No. 910,277; Jan. 19, 
1909. ) : 

ROOF SUPPORTS—Improvements in Mine 
Roof Supperts. Frederick C. Keighley, 
Uniontown, Penn. (Brit. No. 13,660 of 1908.) 


ORE DRESSING 


CONCENTRATION—Improvements in Ap- 
paratus for the Concentration of Pulverized 
Ore. Juan Guinea, Begona, Viscaya, Spain. 
(Brit. No. 11,762 of 1908.) 

CONVEYERS —- Improvements in 
veyers, Screens and the Like. Harry Bentley, 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, Eng. (Brit. No. 
23,750 of 1907.) 


CRUSHER—Cradle Crusher. Robert K. 
Donald, Victoria Road Loch, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. (U. S. No. 909,562; Jan. 12, 1909.) 


CRUSHERS — Hammer or Beater for 
Crushers and Pulverizers. Milton F. Wil- 
liams, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Williams 
Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., a Corporation of Missouri. (U. 
S. No. 904,908; November 24, 1908.) 

CRUSHING-ROLL. Thomas L. Sturtevant, 
Quincy, and Thomas J. Sturtevant, Wellesley, 
Mass., assignors to Sturtevant Mill Company, 
Portland, Me., a Corporation of Maine. (U. 
S. No. 907,300; Dec. 22, 1908.) 

ORE-SEPARATOR. John  G. 
Carthage, Mo. (U. S. No. 906,535; 
ber 15, 1908.) 

ORE SEPARATORS—Improvements in 
Centrifugal Ore Separators. Philip F. Peck, 
Chicago, Ill. (Brit. No. 3682 of 1908.) 

STAMP MILLS—Improvements in Stamp 


Mills. Francis I. Mathews, Oakland, Cal. 
(Brit. No. 15,358 of 1908.) 


Con- 


Kirksey, 
Decem- 


METALLURGY—GENERAL 


BLAST-PURNACE SLAG—Improvements in 
the Treatment of Blast-Furnace Slag. Henry 
K. G. Bamber, Greenhithe, Eng. (Brit. No. 
2405 of 1908.) 

DESULPHURIZING ORES—Process of De- 
sulphurizing Ores. Robert Hiibner, New York, 
me 8 (U. S. No. 906,883; December 15, 
1908.) 


ELECTRIC-FURNACE PRACTICE Im- 
provements in, and Relating to Processes of 
Melting in Electric Furnaces and Their Ap- 
plication to the Extraction of Easily Volatili- 
zable Metals. Henry Herrenschmidt, Paris. 
(Brit. No. 24,517 of 1907.) 

FURNACE—Furnace for the Reduction of 
Ores. George F. Rendall, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to American Reduction Company, a 
Ccrporation of New Jersey. (U.S. No. 910,- 
O86; Jan. 19, 1909.) 


SLIME TREATMENT—Method of Treat- 
ing Electrolytic Slimes for the Recovery of 
Metals Therefrom. Alexander J. McNab, 
Trail, British Columbia, Canada. assignor of 
one-half to Walter H. Aldridge, Trail, British 
Columbia, Canada. (U. S. No. 908,605; Jan. 
5, 1909.) 

WELDING—Improvements in Electrodes 
for Electric Welding, Soldering or Brazing. 
Communicated from the Electric Railway_Im- 
provements Company, Cleveland, Ohio. (Brit. 
No. 5017 of 1908.) 








MINING MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


BORE-HOLES—Apparatus for Ascertain- 
ing Strike and Dip of Veins or Seams in 
Bore-Holes. Franz Meine. Berlin, Germany. 
(U. S. No. 908,299; Dec. 29, 1908.) 


BORING—FEarth-Boring Machine. Charles 
L. Beltz, Selma, Cal. (U. S. No. 910,451; 
Jan. 19, 1909.) 

DUMP-CAR—Two-Way Dump-Car. Allen 


E. Ostrander, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
American Car and Foundry Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., a Corporation of New Jersey. 
(U. S. No. 909,209; Jan. 12, 1909.) 


MINE CAGE SAFETY DEVICE—A New 
o: Improved Safety Device for Mine Cages, 
Lifts and the Like. Hugo Pieron and Wil- 
helm Merkel, Reimscheid, Germany. (Brit. 
No. 25,023 of 1907.) 


PATENTS 


MINE CAGES—Improvements in <Auto- 
matically Operated Fences or Gates for Mine 
Cages, Hoists, Lifts and the Like Purposes. 
cig a —_ a Petrie, Thurn- 
scoe, Rotherham, Yorkshire. Brit. No. ” 
869 of 1907.) ” 


_MINE-CAR COUPLING. Thomas C. 
Nation, Equality, Ill. (U. S. No. 908,880; 
Jan. 5, 1909.) 


MINE-CAR STOP. Charles M. Henretta, 
Byesville, Ohio. 


U. S. No. 907,350; 3 
1308) ( 5 Dec. 22 


MINE-CAR WHEEL. John T. Parks and 
Madison T. Davis, Jr.,, Charleston, W. Va. 
(U. S. No. 909,112; Jan. 5, 1909.) 

MINE-DOOR-OPERATING DEVICE. John 
M. Sausser, Osnaburg, Ohio. (U. S. No. 908,- 
333; Dec. 29, 1908.) 

ROCK-DRILLING ENGINE. John A. 
Traylor, Denver, Colo., assignor to the John 
A. Traylor Machinery Company, Denver, 
Cclo., a Corporation of Colorado. (U. S. No. 
909,259; Jan. 12, 1909.) 

ROCK DRILLS—Improvements 
Collectors for Rock Drills. Gustave Jacques, 
Vielsalm, Belgium. (Brit. No. 9781 of 1908.) 

SAFETY LAMPS—Safety Portable Manual 
Generator. for Igniting Miners’ Safety-Lamps. 
Jchn C. Bowie and John H. Phelps, Cardiff, 
Ergland, assignors to John Cunningham 
Bowie, Cardiff, England. (U. S. No. 908,- 
386; Dec. 29, 1908.) 

TUNNELING-MACHINE. Joseph Retallack, 
Denver, Colo., assignor of one-half to John 
H. Redfield, Denver, Colo. (U. S. No. 906,- 
741; Dec. 15, 1908.) 


VALVE MECHANISM for Rock-Drills, ete. 


in Dust 


Joseph L. Mitchell, Denver, Colo. (U. 8S. No. 
909,923; Jan. 19, 1909.) 

WINDING-DRUM. Francis Donaldson, 
Pittsburg, Penn., assignor to Lidgerwood 


Manufacturing Company, New York, N. Y., a 
Cerporation of New York. (U. S. No. 909,- 
768; Jan. 12, 1909.) 


METALLURGICAL MACHINERY AND 
APPARATUS 


CHARGING—Furnace-Charging Apparatus. 


Frank C. Roberts, Philadelphia, Penn. (U. 
S. No. 910,233; Jan. 19, 1909.) 
CHARGING—Mechanism for Charging 
Furnaces. David Baker, Newton, Mass., as- 
signor to the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Company, a Corporation of Ohio. (U. S. No. 


910,264; Jan. 19, 1909.) 


CONCENTRATION—Apparatus for Wash- 
ing or Extracting Minerals. Reinhold Frey- 


gang, Hamburg, Germany. (U. S. No. 910,- 
279; Jan. 1£, 1909.) 
CUPOLAS—Improvements in Spark Ar- 


resters for Cupolas and Like Furnaces for 
Melting Metals. Samuel Osborn and David 
Carnegie, Sheffield, Eng. (Brit. No. 1115 of 
1908.) 

FUEL—Fuel-Feeder for Furnaces. 
F. Nisbet, Wilkinsburg, Penn. (U. 
910,305; Jan. 19, 1909.) 

FUME-CONDENSING APPARATUS. Louis 
Cc. Laurent, Denver, Colo. (U. S. No. 907,- 
379; Dec. 22, 1908.) 

FURNACES—lImprovemerts 
Alfred W. Bennis, Eccles, Eng. 
26,471 of 1907.) 

JAS PRODUCERS—Apparatus for Regu- 
lating the Supply of Fuel to Gas Producers 
and Other Combustion Appliances. Friedrich 
W. Sandmann, Dortmund, Germany. (Brit. 
No. 23,953 of 1907.) 

KILNS—Improvements in Kilns for Burn- 
ing Limestone, Dolomite and the Like. Ernst 
Schmatolla, London, W. C. (Brit. No. 17,609 


David 
S. No. 


in Furnaces. 
(Brit. No. 


of 1908.) 

ORE-ROASTER. Cyrus Robinson, New 
York, N. Y. (U. S. No. 908,425; Dec. 29, 
1908.) 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


SULPHURIC ACID—Manufacture of Sul- 
phuric Acid. Hugo Petersen, Wilmersdorf, 
near Berlin, Germany. (U. S. No. 904,147; 
November 17, 1908.) 

SULPHURIC ACID—Method of Making 
Sulphuric Acid. Hugo Petersen, Wilmers- 
dorf, near Berlin, Germany. (U. S. No. 908,- 
696; Jan. 5, 1909.) 





Personals 





Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
vited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 





Walter Lewisohn has been chosen treas- 
urer of the Tennessee Copper Company. 


Robert N. Bell, of Boise, Idaho, is at 
Pioche, Nevada. 

S. W. Mudd, of Los Angeles, Cal., is 
spending the winter in New York. 


Willard S. Morse has resigned from 
the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. 

James MacNaughton, general manager 
of the Calumet & Hecla company, is in 
New York. 

Thomas Kiddie, manager of the smel- 
ter at Northport, Wash., was at Wallace, 
Idaho, recently. 


Wm. Yolen Williams has returned to 
Spokane, Wash., after having spent sev- 
eral weeks in Nevada. 

J. Parke Channing, it is understood, will 
soon retire from the presidency of the 
Tennessee Copper Company, but will re- 
main a director. 

Arthur Lakes, Jr., mining engineer, has 
moved his offices to Denver, Colo., where. 
he will practice his profession. 

R. M. Atwater, Jr., of New York, is 
making an extended examination of the 
Giroux copper mines at Ely, Nevada. 


George E. Collins, manager of the New- 
house tunnel at Idaho Springs, Colo., has 
returned from a business visit to the East. 


Dwight E. Woodbridge, of Duluth, 
Minn., consulting mining engineer, has 
been a visitor at the Lake Superior copper 
district. 

Richard A. Parker, of Denver, Colo., 
has been examining mining property in 
the Nelson mining division of British 
Columbia. 

A. H. Roller, manager of the Alice De- 
velopment Company, at Idaho Springs, 
Colo., has returned from a business visit 
to the East. 

William M. Gibson, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Calumet & Hecla, has left 
on a European tour and will be absent for 
about three months. 


Superintendent Wilcox, of the Mass 
Consolidated Copper Company, is in the 
Wicks-Corbin district, of Montana, in- 
specting some mining claims. 

S. S. Raymond, manager of the Britan- 
nia Smelting Company, at Crofton, Van- 
couver Island, B. C., left that place re- 
cently to visit New York. 

A. B. W. Hodges, general superintend- 
ent for the Granby Consolidated, has re- 
turned to Grand Forks, B. C., from a 
two week’s visit to Nevada. 

H. S. Wierum, formerly with the Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company, has 
been appointed consulting engineer for 
the Lewisohn mining properties. 
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J. E. McAllister, general manager for 
the British Columbia Copper Company, 
Ltd., is to be in New York for a few 
days during the latter part of January. 


H. Irving Jones, of Central City, Colo., 
has been appointed manager of the 
Hearne Gold and Copper Mining Com- 
pany, operating in Gilpin county, Colorado. 


W. A. Carlyle has left London, England, 
on a visit to Rossland, where, as¢consult- 
ing engineer, he will advise concerning the 
further development of the Le Roi mine. 

Dr. James Douglas delivered an address 
before the mining students of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Jan. 18, on “Some 
Metallurgical Recollections and Anticipa- 
tions.” 

Dr. Malcolm Maclaren has left London 
for Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, to 
make, on behalf of leading companies, a 
detailed geological and economic examina- 
tion of that field. 


Frederick Burbidge has been appointed 


. assistant manager of the Federal Mining 


and Smelting Company. He has been for 
some time manager of the Frisco Mining 
Company, Ltd. 

Eustace M. Weston has resigned the 
management of the Rand Collieries, Ltd. 
(gold section), Brakpan, Transvaal, in 
order to enter upon the management of 
a large tin mine in Swazieland. 


Edward Scallon has resigned his posi- 
tion as mining engineer with the Winona 
and King Phillip mines to accept one 
with the new Cole smelters soon to be 
erected in the Tooele valley, Utah. 


H. P. Wherry recently returned from 
Mexico, and will be identified with the 
firm of Dickman & Mackenzie, of Chicago, 
as mining engineer. He. has just gone to 
Magdalena, Sonora, to make some exam- 
inations. 


H. L. Jene, who has been for three 
years with the Commonwealth Oil Cor- 
poration, Ltd., of New South Wales, has 
resigned his position. He was on the staff 
of the general manager as chief mine 
examiner and analyst. .- 


A. A. Thomson, of London, who has 
been connected with the Steptoe Valley 
Smelting and Mining Company, at McGill, 
Nev., is now on his way to Katanga, 
Africa, whither he is going for the Tan- 
ganyika Concessions, Ltd. 


Henry Snell, of Globe, Arizona, form- 
erly superintendent of the Arizona Com- 
mercial, and now with the newly organ- 
ized Superior & Globe Company, has been 
a visitor in the Lake Superior district, 
where he was called upon the death of his 
father. 

Henry C. Schmidt has resigned the 
position of superintendent of mines with 
the Conrpania Metallurgia Nacional at 
Matchuala, Mexico, for the purpose of 
establishing an office at Monterey, Mex- 
ico, making a specialty of the operation 
and management of mining properties. 
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Hon. William Templeman will retain 
his position as Canadian Minister of 
Mines. A seat in Parliament has been 
found for him by the resignation of Wil- 
liam Sloan, member for Comox-Atlin, B. 
C., and Mr. Templeman’s return for that 
constituency is regarded as assured. 


Samuel B. Sheldon, general superin- 
tendent of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., resigned Jan. 9, to 
accept the position of general superin- 
tendent of the Saucon works of the Bethe- 
hem Steel Company. George F. Downs, 
heretofore assistant general superintend- 
ent of the Lackawanna company, has been 
appointed general superintendent in his 
place, and Thomas H. Mathias has been 
advanced to the position vacated by Mr. 
Downs. 


» Obituary 





J. Stanley James, the well known con- 
sulting mining engineer, of London, died 
suddenly Jan. 10, in that city. 


William G. Park died suddenly at his 
residence in Pittsburg, Penn., Jan. 19. 
He was born in Allegheny, Penn., in 1849 
and graduated from the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute at Troy, N. Y. In 1873 
he entered the firm of Park Brothers & 
Co., manufacturers of crucible steel, and 
after some years became the active man- 
ager of the works. The concern was re- 
organized as the Park Steel Company. In 
1900 this company was the principal factor 
in the organization of the Crucible Steel 
Company, of America, and Mr. Park then 
retired; but in 1903 he was called into 
active service again and made chairman 
of the board, in which capacity he served 
until his death. He was thoroughly 
familiar with the manufacture of steel, 
and had much ability as an organizer and 
executive officer. 


Societies and Technical Schools 





Canadian Mining Institute—Preliminary 
notice has been issued of the eleventh an- 
nual general meeting, which will be held 
at Montreal, March 3, 4 and 5. Head- 
quarters will be at the Windsor Hotel. 

The provisional program of the meet- 
ing is as follows: Proceedings will be 
opened at 10 a.m., Wednesday by an ad- 
dress from the president. The Wednesday 
morning, and, if necessary, the afternoon 
session of that day will be devoted to the 
consideration of business submitted to the 
meeting, including the report of the coun- 
cil; the treasurer's statement; the pro- 
posed repeal of and amendments to the 
by-laws; and the election of council for 
the ensuing term. A selection of papers 
will be read and discussed on Wednesday 
evening, and at the Thursday and Friday 
sessions. 
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Special Correspondence from Mining Centers 


News of the Industry Reported by Special Representatives at 
San Francisco, Butte, Goldfield, Salt Lake City and jDenver 





REVIEWS OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 


San Francisco 


Jan. 20—The continued heavy rains 
which have been falling for the past Io 
days have caused great damage in the up- 
per portion of the State and some por- 
tions of the valleys have been flooded. 
Numerous railroad bridges have been car- 
ried away so that railroad communication 
has been stopped with many places. Sev- 
eral large dams of the electric power com- 
panies have been washed out and this has 
caused shortage of power supply at cer- 
tain mining points. Three large dredgers 
have been wrecked. Gold dredge No. 2 
of the Natomas Consolidated near Fair- 
oaks in the Folsom field turned turtle 
from the high winds. This machine cost 
about $125,000, but it can doubtless be 
repaired for about $20,000. The In- 
diana dredge at Oroville has also been 
wrecked and is supposed to be a complete 
loss. The National Gold Dredging Com- 
pany’s dredge on the middle fork of the 
American river has also been wrecked. 

There was a heavy accumulation of 
snow in the high Sierra, especially near 
the summit where 12 ft. of snow had 
fallen. The miners hoped that continued 
cold weather would keep this as a storage 
supply for the streams and coming sum- 
mer, but the very warm rains are melt- 
ing this snow at the rate of 6 or 7 in. 
daily. 

It is doubtless a fact that many of the 
débris dams of the hydraulic miners in the 
mountain and foothill region have been 
more or less damaged by the heavy flows 
of water in the cafions and ‘smaller 
streams. Some of the slimes and tailings 
plants below quartz mines have been 
washed away entirely. Of course, great 
piles of tailings in similar situations have 
been carried away altogether. 

In the action of the people against the 
Selby Smelting and Lead Company, the 
smelting company has filed a notice of ap- 
peal from the judgment entered against 
them on July 16. At that time the smelter 
was closed down by injunction owing to 
alleged damage to agricultural lands by 
smelter fumes. 


Goldfield, .Nevada 


Jan. 19—It is rumored that the Clark 
road will shortly have a preliminary sur- 
vey made for the proposed road connect- 
ing Stonewall ( a station 15 miles south 
of Goldfield) with Hornsilver, Lida, Pal- 
metto and Silver Peak. This would give 
life to a number of low-grade properties 
in those localities, that without railroad 
facilities could not be operated at a profit. 


The payroll at Tonopah for the month 
of December was more than $150,000; 
Tonopah Mining Company paid $100,000 
of this; Montana Tonopah, $17,000; Jim 
Butler, $4000; West End, $5000; Mac- 
Namara, $5500; Tonopah Extension, 
$2500; Belmont, $15,000. 

In his annual report to Governor Dick- 
erson, the State bullion-tax collector on 
Jan. 15 points out many evasions of min- 
ing companies, and recommends the en- 
actment of a penalty clause that can be 
enforced. The report states that expense 
bills are much out of proportion to the 
amount of ore produced, and that some 
companies have charged operating ex- 
penses of leases that were operating at a 
loss though such losses in no way affected 
the resources of the parent company. The 
total tax collected on an output of $10,- 
113,959 for the first nine months of 1908 
was $84,330. 


Wallace, Idaho 


Jan. 20—A suit for the recovery of 
$150,000 has been brought against the 
Frisco company by David H. Hyman, of 
New York. Mr. Hyman is president of 
the company, and the suit is primarily to 
foreclose a mortgage for the amount men- 
tioned. It is claimed than on Oct. 1, 
1907, the company borrowed from Mr. 
Hyman the sum of $150,000 on a promis- 
sory note bearing interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. and payable Jan. 1, 1909. It is 
further alleged that no part of the note 
has been paid and Mr. Hyman petitions 
that the mortgage covering all of the 
company’s property given in security of 
the note be foreclosed. If this is done 
it is believed in Wallace that both the 
mine and mill will be operated again on 
a large scale. 

A movement has been started among 
the mining men of the Coeur d’Alene to 
take a space at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
fair and to place on exhibition a large 
collection of ore samples taken from prop- 
erties of the district. A representative of 
the commission in charge of the exhibits 
at the fair is expected to arrive in Wal- 
lace some time this month to complete 
arrangements. 

The sheriff of Shoshone county has re- 
ceived for service on the Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan Mining Company an order direct- 
ing that it remove all stakes and monu- 
ments on claims which have been so laid 
out that they conflict with those of the 
Federal Mining and Smelting and allied 
companies. On the failure of the Bunker 


Hill company to comply with this demand 
the Federal company states that it will 
use such force to remove the stakes and 
monuments as may be necessary. 


Butte 


Jan. 21—The mines of the Boston & 
Montana company resumed operations on 
Jan. 18 after a shutdown lasting Io days. 
At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
British-Butte Company held here on Jan. 
20 the following were elected directors 
for the ensuing year: M. H. De Hora, J. 
N. Kirk, W. E. Ward, Sam Barker, Jr., 
John F. Davies, H. A. Frank and J. W. 
Murphy. The report of Colonel De Hora, 
president and general manager, was read 
and approved by the stockholders. 

In the action of the Montana Hardware 
Company against the Butte-Continental 
Copper Company, two of the stockholders 
of the latter company have asked permis- 
sion to intervene and protect the com- 
pany’s interests, stating that the president 
of the Continental company, G. E. Black- 
burn, refuses to defend the action. 

The directors of the Pilot-Butte Copper 
Company have called a special stockhold- 
ers’ meeting for Jan. 28, at which time the 
problem of how to meet the option pay- 
ments for the company’s property will be 
discussed. In the notice of meeting it is 
stated that two payments, each of ap- 
proximately $40,000, must be made during 
the present year or the option will be for- 
feited. 





Salt Lake City 


Jan. 22—Samuei Newhouse has pro- 
nounced the Fink smelter an unqualified 
commercial success, and is at present in 
New York organizing a company to ex- 
ploit the new process. It is said that John 
Hays Hammond and European capitalists 
will become interested in the organization. 
The experiments were carried on at Gar- 
field near the Boston Consolidated mill in 
the plant erected by Mr. Newhouse. This 
plant has a capacity of 100 tons per day, 
and cost about $13,000. It has been shown 
that the Fink smelter with 15 men on a 
shift and 25 h.p. and with less than two 
tons of fuel can smelt concentrates from 
the Boston Consolidated mill at the rate 
of 100 tons per day, turning out blister 
copper running from 95 to 98 per cent. On 
Jan. 17 blister copper was turned out in 
less than an hour after charging the con- 
centrates into the furnace. This is the 
first furnace ever invented that will make 
blister copper direct from ore. 
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The annual meeting of the Daly-West 
Mining Company will be held at Denver, 
Feb. 15; a fight is being waged by certain 
stockholders of the company to remove 
the present management and prevent the 
company from being merged with the Daly 


station pump at the Swansea mine. The 
smeltery is now taking power from the 
Telluride Power Company. Shippers 
have been notified to resume shipments 
to the smelter as everything is running 


) smoothly. 
and the Ontario. companies. There are 
180,000 shares outstanding. . 
At the Utah Copper Company’s property, Denver 
the ground is being worked for over a : 
mile in length with seven steam shovels J 23—In the Breckenridge gold- 


placer district, Ben. S. Revett, manager 
of the Reliance Mining Company, has re- 
modeled his steam dredge, and altered it 
to use electricity, getting his power at 
present from the Central Colorado Power 
Company; but it will eventually be fur- 
nished by the Consolidated Mining and 
Electric Company (the old Gold Pan 
power plant) from Spruce creek, on the 
upper Blue river. The dredge’s capacity 
is about 2500 cu.yd. per day, and it is 
believed by those who know that it will 
make a success. The Colorado Gold 
Dredging Company, with two dredges, the 
first that have achieved a marked success 
in this district, has been dredging during 
the season at a cost of 8c. per yd., every- 
thing included; and as nearly as can be 
ascertained, the average saving is from 
12 to 14c. The capacity is 3000 cu.yd. in 
24 hours. A fourth dredge has been 
moved from Clear creek, near Golden, 
into this district, and is a 5-ft. close-con- 
nected bucket type, with a capacity of 
about 2500 cu.yd. per diem. 


in operation. The two main pits are now 
being connected, and when this has been 
accomplished, in place of loading cars 
singly, an entire train can be loaded at 
once. From Pit B two and one-half mil- 
lion tons of copper ore have already been 
mined. At the edge of this pit is a face 
of ore 230 ft. high. A little blasting at the 
foot of this cliff breaks down large quan- 
tities of ore. The orebody is 2000 ft. wide, 
and at present in furnishing the mills with 
6000 tons of ore per day. The present 
mining cost is said to be less than 20c. per 
ton. In addition to the enormous surface 
development, considerable underground 
work is under way. C. M. MacNeill, 
president, J. R. Babbitt, general counsel, 
and J. D. Hawkins, general manager, of 
the United States Refining and Reduction 
Company, of Colorado, and C. C. Hamlin, 
a prominent Colorado lawyer and politi- 
cian, have been visiting the property of 
the Utah Copper Company at Bingham 
and Garfield. A report is now being com- 
piled by the officials of the company. 


The Sioux Consolidated Company has 
posted a dividend payable Jan. 20, of 8&c. 
per share on the 745,389 shares issued, 
or a total of $50,631. At the recent an- 
nual meeting it was shown that there was 
$73,000 in the treasury with considerable 
ore unsettled for. This property paid its 
first dividend last October; dividends were 
also paid in November and December, so 
that during 1908 this company paid 17c. 
per share, or $126,716. Many people ques- 
tion the ability of the mine to keep up 
this rate of production. 


The Uncle Sam Consolidated Company, 
another Tintic producer, has passed the 
January dividend, and it may be several 
months before dividends are resumed. 
This is due to the fact that the mining 
at present is in one of the lean streaks 
characteristic of Tintic. John Dern, be- 
fore going to Nebraska, stated that while 
the mine did not have as much shipping 
ore as usual “in sight,” that the vein was 
as strong as ever. Development work is 
being pushed, as the company has con- 
siderable money in the treasury. 


the Colorado-Utah line, 


sites. 


having been taken for 8 to 


bore. 


The Tintic smeltery is smelting again at 
full capacity, as No. 3 lead furnace is in 
operation. The copper furnace has been 
held back considerably by slow delivery of 
structural steel, but it will be ready for 
operation soon. The recent delay was 
due to the breaking of the pump that fed 
the water jackets of one of the furnaces 


and was not due to the breaking of the 


(21,000 h.p.), thus 
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A gold dredge of 2000 yd. capacity was 
installed last fall on Green river, close to 
and near the 
projected line of the Moffat road. A trial 
run was made before winter closed in, 
and it is stated that the saving was from 
30 to 40c. per yd. The owners have 1190 
acres of placer claims, besides two power 


A 300-bbl. oil well has been struck at 
Boulder by the Inland Oil Company, and 
a good deal of excitement prevails, leases 
10 miles 
around. Refined oil is being shipped from 
Boulder at the rate of 360 cars monthly. 

The Eastern Colorado Power Company, 
a subsidiary concern to the Central Col- 
orado Power Company, has let a contract 
to the Karns Rotary Tunnel Machine 
Company, for 600 ft. of tunnel through 
granite between the Power company’s in- 
take and outlet near Magnolia, on Boulder 
creek. The machine cuts a 6-ft. diameter 
The same company has also an- 
nounced in the daily press that a contract 
has been let to the MacArthur Construc- 
tion Company, of New York, to build a 
dam in Boulder county to cost $600,000. 
It is designed to impound 500,000,000 cu.ft. 
of water, and will be built of concrete. 
The lines from the first section of the 
Shoshone plant, near Glenwood Springs 
(18,000 h.p. capacity) will connect at Den- 
ver with the line from the Boulder plant 
supplying a large 
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amount of power for the needs of the city 
of Denver. 

The diamond-drill hole from the breast 
of the Yak tunnel, at Leadville, tapped the 
Resurrection mine this week, and the 
water from this immense property is now 
being rapidly drained through the tunnel. 
The Resurection was leased by the owner, 
D. H. Moffat, to the Yak company, and 
will be operated by it through its tunnel. 

Professor George, of the University of 
Colorado, at Boulder, and director of the 
State Geological Survey, has issued a re- 
port of the progress of his survey during 
the past two years. This includes the sur- 
vey and mapping of IIo sq.m. in the 
Hahns Peak region, and about 90 sq.m. 
of the Boulder county tungsten belt; and 
22 sq.m. of the Montezuma area in Sum- 
mit county have been mapped topographi- 
cally and geologically. A complete topo- 
graphic and geological map of the State is 
also nearing completion. 





Toronto 


Jan, 23—The rush to Gowganda, in spite 
of the season, continues undiminished, and 
considerable hardship has resulted owing 
to the lack of accommodation and the 
crowding in of numbers ill prepared to en- 
counter inclement weather. Three pros- 
pectors were recently found frozen to 
death in a tent near Gowganda, and others 
have undergone much suffering. The min- 
ing recorder at Elk Lake has been so over- 
whelmed with business that there has 
necessarily been much delay in recording 
applications. The Government recently 
sent several assistants to enable him to 
overtake the work. Building is going for- 
ward rapidly and material and provisions 
are being sent in as fast as possible. The 
provincial government has set aside a tract 
of land of about 1000 acres at the north 
end of Gowganda lake as a _ townsite. 
Squatters have been warned off and as 
soon as plans can be made the lots will 
be sold by tender. 

Frank Law, the Toronto broker charged 
with conspiracy to defraud in connection 
with the flotation of the Highland Mary 
and several other mining companies, 
whose case has been repeatedly postponed, 
was brought to trial last week and found 
guilty. Law’s counsel gave notice of ap- 
peal on the ground that Law had been 
promised immunity. Sentence was sus- 
pended until the appeal is decided. 

Paul Neuman, of the Apex Underwrit- 
ers Syndicate, pleaded guilty yesterday to 
technical violations of the clauses of the 
Ontario Companies Act regarding pros- 
pectuses and was fined $200 on the first 
charge, and $10 on the second. Mr. Neu- 
man stated that he had no intention of 
violating the law, and had submitted the 
advertisements complained of to a legal 
expert on company law who assured him 
that they were not illegal. 
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World 


New Enterprises, Installations of New Machinery, Development of 
Mines and Transfers of Property Reported by Special Correspondents 


THE CURRENT HISTORY OF MINING 


Anzona 
CocHISE CouNTY 


Modern Copper—lIt is reported that this 
property was sold last week to the Boston- 
Bisbee company. 


Gita CouNTY 


Globe—In accordance with a _ notice 
signed by Superintendent R. B. Hegardt 
and posted Jan. 24, all the mines of the 
Old Dominion Company closed down at 
two o’clock Sunday morning, to reniain 
closed indefinitely. The Globe Consoli- 
dated, Arizona Commercial, Superior & 
Boston, Miami and other companies sus- 
tained the Old Dominion Company’s ac- 
tion by also suspending work yesterday. A 
few agitators in the union have been stir- 
ring up discord for some time, but the 
decision of the Old Dominion Company to 
close its mines was caused by offensive 
acts of walking delegates. 


GRAHAM COUNTY 


Clifton-Morenci District—The Shannon 
Copper Company recently secured a con- 
trolling interest in the Clifton-Northern 
railroad and will operate it in the future. 
The company is laying a three-rail track 
to the New England ore bins in North 
Clifton. The greater portion of the New 
England and Copper King ore is being 
shipped to the company’s smelter. The 
company has also purchased valuable lime- 
stone claims up the San Francisco river. 
The local management of the company has 
received instructions .to begin work on 
the Shannon-Arizona railroad, which will 
be built from the Shannon smelter to the 
mines at Metcalf. The road will be built 
high in order to avoid the annual Chase 
creek floods. It is proposed to extend 
the road to the Garfield district, where the 
company Owns property. 


PinaL County 


Kelvin-Calumet—At a meeting of par- 
ties interested held in New York City, the 
control of the Kelvin-Calumet was sold 
to the Lewisohns, J. Parke Channing and 
the General Development Company. The 
property will be acquired by a new com- 
pany, to be known as the Ray Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, which will have 
a capital of 1,000,000 shares of the par 
value of $5 each, and $2,000,000 6-per cent. 
convertible bonds. 





California 
CALAVERAS CoUNTY 
The warm rains have helped out the 


water supply of the mines in this county, 
the previous shortage having been due to 
the cold weather, which froze up the 
ditches. The Utica mine at Angels, after 
several weeks idleness, has started opera- 
tions again. 


Reiner—At this mine, San Andreas, 
crude petroleum applied on the green 
wood in use has enabled them to produce 
abundant steam without change in the fur- 
naces. The blue gravel channel has been 
reached. Machinery is being hauled in 
and the mill will soon be ready for opera- 
tion. 


Ext Dorapo County 


Independence—Owen, Hill & Schafsky 
are putting up a two-stamp mill on this 
mine where they recently uncovered a 
very rich pocket. The vein is small but 
the rock is exceptionally rich. 


Patterson—Work has been resumed on 
this mine at Indian Diggings by Fred and 
John James. 


Mariposa CouNnTY 


Egenhof—This group in the Merced 
river cafion on the line of the Yosemite 
road a mile from the old Hite mine, is 
now the property of A. B. McKee, of 
Chicago. There are seven claims in the 
group, four of which are being worked. 
There is a 10-stamp mill and other neces- 
sary equipment on the property. The ca- 
pacity of the mill is to be increased and 
fhe mine worked on a larger scale than 
formerly. 


Green Mountain—This copper mine, 
owned by Capt. Sydney, will hereafter ship 


its ores to the Globe smelter. New ma- 
chinery is to be installed. 

5 NeEvaDA CouNTY 

Blue Lead—This famous old gravel 


mine at Relief Hill has been bonded by 
James Graham, of Modesto and J. V. 
Snyder, of Nevada City, and operations 
will shortly be resumed. The bedrock 
tunnel tapping the gravel channel is 2700 
ft. long. The men at present are work- 
ing in an upraise. 

Midas—At this mine near Rough & 
Ready district, Herbert James superin- 
tendent, a good strike has been made. 
This is one of the newer mines of the 
county, having been discovered two years 
ago. 


PtuMas County 


John Salsbery, of Tonopah and J. E. 
Hall have bought the Hobson, Dewey and 


. 


Blackjack properties from Wm. Stampfii, 
and the Soda Creek placer from Wm. 
Hall. They have also acquired the Plumas 
National mine. 


SHaAsta COUNTY 


Balaklala—The smelter is treating about 
1200 tons daily of Balaklala ore and about 
150 tons of Trinity ore, and is producing 
upward of 1,500,000 lb. of copper per 
month. The ore is said to be yielding 48 
lb. of copper per ton. The smelter has 
four MacDougal roasting furnaces, three 
blast furnaces and one reverberatory. 


SrErRA CouNTY 


Telegraph—There are now 30 men at 
work in this mine taking out gravel to be 
washed when there is sufficient water sup- 
ply. 


Siskiyou CouNtTY 


Hogan—At this mine on Taylor creek 
a vein of very high-grade ore has been 
found near the surface and specimens are 
being sacked. 


Trinity County 


Yellow Jacket District—Seven of the 
groups of mining claims in this district 
will be worked all winter, something it is 
not customary to do. 


TuOLUMNE COUNTY 


Jupiter—In this mine near Jacksonville, 
owned by E. R. Bolton, a wide ledge has 
been met carrying free gold and a high 
percentage of valuable sulphurets. 


Yusa County 
Blue Point—Superintendent E. W. Tarr 
reports that considerable machinery for 
this mine is being made and that as soon 
as certain changes have been made in the 
machine for building the ditch, excava- 
tion work will be resumed. 





Colorado 


TELLER CouNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK 


Drainage Tunnel—Good progress is 
being made on this tunnel from the portal 
heading; it has reached a point nearly 
4700 ft. in. A considerable flow of water 
was recently encountered, which checked 
the progress of the work slightly for a few 
days, but at the present writing the water- 
course has been passed and the tunnel is 
comparatively dry once more beyond it. 
The workmen on the tunnel are after a 
record for tunnel driving this month. No 
work will be done in the headings of the 
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intermediate shaft until a new compressor 
can be installed. The work on the tunnel 
is being done under contract by A. E. 
Carleton, of Cripple Creek. James MclIl- 
wee, also of Cripple Creek, has charge of 
the work at the tunnel. 


Cripple Creek Mine Owners’ and Oper- 
ators’ Association—The annual meeting 
of this association was held in Colorado 
Springs last week and all of the old board 
were reélected to serve for the ensuing 
year. These are as follows : Sam McDonald, 
superintendent of the Strong mine; E. H. 
Beebe, superintendent of United Gold 
Mines; R. P. Windsor superintendent, of 
Elkton; E. J. Trevarrow, superintendent, 
of Vindicator, and G. E. Copeland, gen- 
eral manager of Copeland Sampling Com- 
pany. It is understood that an effort will 
be made to have a bill passed the legisla- 
ture making it a felony to buy stolen ore. 

Golden Cycle—This company will install 
a large new hoisting plant on the main 
shaft of the Cycle workings, thus enabling 
the mine to make a much greater pro- 
duction. The new hoist will be of the 
direct-connected type, and is manufactured 
by Webster, Camp & Lane, of Akron, 
Ohio. The hoist will be good for 3000 
ft. depth. In the meantime the mine is 
making a steady production. H. McGarry, 
of Colorado Springs, is general manager, 
and J. T. Milliken, who was formerly 
consulting engineer of the mill at Col- 
orado City, is now to be consulting engi- 
neer of all the Golden Cycle interests, in- 
cluding the mine, mill and coal lands. 


Portland—A new roaster has been in- 
stalled in the mill of this company at Col- 
orado City, increasing the capacity to such 
an extent that it is able to do some cus- 
tom milling, and is in the market for 
ores from this district. A small plant has 
been erected at the mine in the district to 
experiment on the treatment of the low- 
grade dump ores, of which there is a large 
quantity. The regular quarterly dividend 
of 4c. per share was declared this week. 


GitpIn County 


Anchor—A controlling interest in this 
property has been sold to William H. 
Hearne, of Wheeling, W. Va., who has 
assumed the presidency of the Hearne 
Gold and Copper Mining Company. 
About 50 tons of ore per day are being 
shipped since the tramway made connec- 
tions to the mines. 


Aztec Mines Company—Arrangements 
are being made for the installation of an 
80-h.p. boiler and also for a larger hoist- 
ing plant, with intention of sinking the 
shaft several hundred feet. 
Jones, Central City, is manager. 

German 


H. Irving 


Uranium Mining Company— 
Philadelphia people are interested in a 
lease and bond on the German and Leon- 
tine properties, and they are installing a 
plant of machinery and will put in an air 
compressor at an early date. W. Knut- 
zen, Bald Mountain, Colo., is manager. 
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Gilpin-Boulder Consolidated Mines 
Company—A new shaft building is being 
erected on the Poole claim, and a steam 
plant is to be installed. E. H. Crabtree, 
Central City, Colo., is manager. 


Gilpin County Land and Mines Com- 
pany—This company has purchased for 
a reported consideration of $10,000 the 
Colorado lode in Russell district, and it 
is reported that it is arranging ‘for its 
transfer along with adjoining property to 
Eastern buyers. 


Rockford—This mine in Russell district 
has been sold to Henry P. Lowe, of Den- 
ver, and S. T. Harris, of Russell Gulch, 
Colo. Milling ore 8 ft. wide and of a 
good grade has been opened up in sink- 
ing and machinery is to be installed. S. 
T. Harris, Russell Gulch, Colo., is in 
charge. 


Rome-Gardner—Rome, N. Y., people 
are interested in this claim, and they are 
heaving an examination made. Leasers are 
taking out some good ore, but it is ex- 
pected that the company will arrange for 
heavy developments and _ will require 
heavier machinery. A. Watters, Baid 
Mountain, Colo., is manager. 


Senator—Chicago people have become 
interested in this mine near Black Hawk; 
a company is being organized and ar- 
rangements are being made for develop- 
ment. Company office is at 121 La Salle 
street, Chicago. 


Lake CouNnty—LEADVILLE 


Ball Mountain Tunnel—The manage- 
ment states that within 30 days this tunnel 
will reach the Sunday vein, 2300 ft. from 
the portal; the tunnel is being driven at 
the rate of 9 ft. per day. 


Big Six—Prospecting is being carried 
on in new territory on Breece hill to the 
northeast from the 750-ft. level with some 
success. The ore found runs well in gold, 
but so far it is only in patches. Sufficient 
ore is being taken out to pay the running 
expenses, and as long as this continues 
prospecting will be continued in the new 
territory. 


Yak Tunnel—The water in Resurrection 
shaft No. 1 has been tapped and is being 
lowered at the rate of 1 ft. per day. No 
chances were taken with tapping this large 
body of water; drill holes were driven to 
it 50 ft. in advance of the tunnel and into 
one of the drifts, which is 35 ft. below the 
level of the tunnel. The water is now 
being forced through the holes. The tun- 
nel is being driven ahead at the rate of 
12 ft. per day. 





Illinois 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association—At 
the annual meeting last week, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President A. 
J. Moorshead, Madison Coal Company; 
vice-president, F. W. Lukens, O’Gara Coal 
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Company; secretary and treasurer, E. T. 
Bent, Oglesly Coal Company. The selec- 
tion of a commissioner to succeed the late 
Herman Justi will be made by the execu- 
tive committee. 





Idaho 


SHOSHONE CoUNTY 


Merrimac—A strike of 13 in. of clean 
shipping galena ore has been made at a 
depth of about 50 feet. 

Carney Copper—A report of the com- 
pany’s affairs has been issued showing 
that during 1908 about 650 ft. of work was 
done. About 122,000 shares of treasury 
stock was disposed of netting the com- 
pany $13,287, while the total receipts ag- 
gregated $17,748. Altogether the com- 
pany disbursed $18,391, leaving a small in- 
debtedness. 

Temple Mining Company—At a meeting 
of the directors held in Wallace this week 
it was decided to levy an assessment of 
five mills a share with which to prosecute 
development work. 

Wallace M. M. & R. Company—At the 

annual meeting of stockholders held in 
Wallace, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, L. Dols; 
vice-president, George Evans; treasurer, 
Herman J. Rossi; secretary, Gary C. 
Burke: directors, J. W. Evirs, J. F. Gil- 
son and William Fagan. The secretary's 
report shows that about 250 ft. of work 
was done during 1908. A resumption of 
work at the mine will not be made until 
the spring. 
-ine Creek—The strike re- 
cently made in this property has now 
widened out to about 7 ft. of ore of a 
concentrating quality. Development work 
will be pushed throughout the winter. 


King of 





Kentucky 


HENDERSON CoUNTY 


Southern Coal and 1 ransportation Com- 
pany—This company, which _ recently 
bought 8000 acres of coal lands, has begun 
work opening a mine, and has let con 
tracts for machinery to handle an output 
of 2500 tons daily. J. W. Miller, Robard, 
Ky., is manager. 





Montana 
Butte District 


Butte & London—At the regular annual 
meeting of stockholders held on the roth, 
the following were elected directors for 
the ensuing year: Frederick W. Baker. 
James Talbott, James H. Lynch, A. A 
McMillan, Fred Whiteside, Charles J 
Kelly, E. J. Anderson, W. W. McDowell. 
Guy W. Stapleton, T. H. Emery and W. 
FE. Reynolds. 

Butte & Ely—At the regular annua! 
meeting of stockholders the following 


were elected directors for the present 
year: R. M. Hodgens, J. C. Adams, B. 
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E. Calkins, Dr. T. B. Moore and A. L. 
Longley. At the directors’ meeting held 
immediately afterward R. M. Hodgens 
was elected president, B. E. Calkins vice- 
president, and A. L. Longley treasurer. 

Butte & Yerimgton—At the regular 
annual meeting of stockholders the fol- 
lowing were elected directors for the pres- 
ent year: W. C. Siderfin, J. N. Kirk, J. 
Cc. Adams, J. H. Case, Dr. T. B. Moore, 
W. E. Right and B. E. Calkins. At the 
directors’ meeting officers were elected as 
follows: W. C. Siderfin, president, T. B. 
Moore vice-president, W. E. Wright sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Copper Eagle—lhe management states 
that favorable results have been met with 
in the development work now being car- 
ried on at the 350-ft. level, the work show- 
ing the same three orebodies which were 
opened up on the 250-ft. level. Manager 
Corry states that in sinking the shaft an 
independant shoot of heavy sulphide ore 
was encountered, which showed 1.5 per 
cent. copper, 281 oz. silver, $3 gold per 
ton. 


Butte District 
Butte Coalition—Present production is 
2,500,000 lb. per month. The 16th level 
crosscut, Tramway shaft, has cut the ex- 
tension of the main orebody of the Minnie 
Healey mine. 


Michigan 
CoPpPER 


-lhmeek—TJhe rock now being milled is 
vielding 24 lb. of copper per ton. When 
the two new shafts are completed a year 
hence the whole stretch of the company’s 
holdings on the Kearsarge lode will be 
commanded, and an output of 14,000,000 
lb. of copper per annum is eventually ex- 
pected. 

Hancock—Sinking continues at No. 2 
shaft of this company at the rate of nearly 
100 ft. per month, several lodes traversing 
the tract. It is calculated the Hancock 
lode will be intercepted at 2200 it., and 
the main workings of the Quincy at 3600 
ft. The shaft is below the 14th level. The 
main working crosscut at the 13th level to 
connect with No. 1 shaft will be holed 
through in a short time. This crosscut 
will handle all the rock from the working 
of No. 1 shaft. 


Quincy—The new Pontiac shaft of this 
company is down 200 ft. with copper in 
evidence all the way. A rock house is to 
be erected in the near future. 

Ojibway—No. 1 shaft of this company 
has reached the 650-ft. level and a station 
is being cut preparatory to crosscutting. 
The lode was opened near the shaft at the 
500-ft. level. The crosscut from this same 
level of No. 2 shaft is at the point of 
intersecting the lode. 

Challenge—This company has concluded 
all development at the exploratory shaft 
with the exception of one diamond drill, 
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which is operating in the eastern crosscut. 
Nothing of any commercial value has been 
found in developing. ~ 


Superior—Sinking has been resumed in 
No. 1 shaft below the 1toth level, where it 
was bottomed when sinking was tem- 
porarily suspended while a portion of the 
shaft was widened to accommodate the 
two skip roads. The new hoisting engine 
and compressor have gone into commis- 
sion and the smaller engine moved to the 
site of No. 2 shaft. 


W’yandot—This company has _ done 
about 125 ft. of drifting on its newly 
opened amygdaloid lode and the same 
copper-bearing formation continues. 


Copper Range—This company has 
started its third diamond drill on the 
land it has under option from the St. 
Mary’s Mineral Land Company. Two 
parallel cross-sections will be made of the 
tract. At the Globe tract a crosscut has 
been drawn to the lode 356 ft. from the 
surface but the same unsatisfactory condi- 
tions exist as at the 1000-ft. station. 


Mohawk—Sinking continues in all five 
shafts. Underground conditions are up to 
the average with plenty of ground opened 
to keep the mill running to its capacity. 
Nos. 1 and 2 shafts are down to the 16th 
level; No. 3 to the 11th; No. 4 to the 
12th; and No. 5, the newest of the open- 
ings, below the 8th level. It is planned to 
start a new shaft No. 6, in the spring 
about midway between No. 5 shaft and 
the southern boundary of the property. 





W olverine—This company has installed 
electric pumps in its two shafts. At the 
stamp-mill the Jackson sand-conveying 
system will soon be ready to run. This 
system will deposit the tailings at a dis- 
tance of about 800 ft. from the mill. 





Nevada 


ESMERALDA COoUNTY—GOLDFIELD 


Red Top Consolidated—A 64-ton ship- 
ment, having an estimated value of $7000, 
was made to the Western Ore Purchasing 
Company Jan. 15. Eight carloads have 
been shipped since Jan. 1, all but one of 
which returned over 5 oz. gold per ton; 
that one carried 4.8 oz. gold per ton. 


Butterfly Group—tThe five claims in this 
group on Knickerbocker mountain, about 
four miles east of Goldfield, was pur- 
chased last week by J. O. Buckley, of 
Milwaukee, for the Nevada & Eastern 
Mining Company. As yet no development 
work except the annual assessment work 
has been done on the property. 

Simmerene—It is reported that work 
will be resumed on company account. 
Three years ago the property created quite 
an excitement by shipping high-grade ore 
to the extent of $15,000. But the shoot 
was lost at a shallow depth; and although 
the shaft was continued to a depth of 
250 ft., and considerable crosscutting done, 
the oreshoot was not found again. 
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Combination Fraction—The lower por- 
tion of the shaft has been retimbered and 
a cage put in to take the place of the 
bucket and crosshead formerly used; a 
large pump is also being installed. With 
these improvements and the large ore 
reserves now blocked out, a steady pro- 
duction is promised. 


Commonwealth—The Commonwealth 
Mining and Leasing Company on Jan. 14 
made its first shipment; this amounted to 
18 tons. The property is two miles east 
of Goldfield, and should: returns from this 
lot be favorable and regular shipments be 
made, development in that portion of the 
district will be encouraged. 


Hazel Goldfield—As work advances to 
the south a steady improvement is noticed 
both in the width and the value of the ore. 
Shipping ore is now exposed in every 
heading, the better values being next to 
the hanging wall in a streak from 6 to 20 
in. wide; the rest of the vein is of mill- 
ing grade. As a large amount of water 
has been struck, a pump will be installed. 


Five Friends Lease—This lease which 
adjoins the Hazel on the north, in cross- 
cutting for the Red Top vein from the 
250-ft. level, has recently cut a high-grade 
orebody. 


Nancy Donaldson—As_ returns from 
several small trial shipments of medium- 
grade ore, taken from shallow shafts 
sunk on this property, were favorable, 
three miners are now prospecting the 
ground to determine the best location for 
a deep shaft. On determining the best 
point for it, three shifts will be employed 
and a gasolene hoist installed to expedite 
sinking. 

Kansas City Velvet Lease—A shipment 
of nine tons was made from this property 
Jan. 16. This ore occurs in small lenses; 
the main shoot has not yet been found. 


ESMERALDA CouNTY—HorNSILVER 


Great Western—This property is ship- 
ping to Cuprite by wagon 12 tons per day. 
The drift on the 300-ft. level is being ex- 
tended east to cut the oreshoot worked on 
the upper levels. In the west drift on 
the 200-ft. level ore has been found carry- 
ing Over 2 oz. gold per ton. 


ESMERALDA CoUNTY—SILVER PEAK 


Pittsburg Silver Peak—From March 1 
1908, to Jan. 1, 1909, the mill ran at nearly 
full capacity with an average monthly out- 
put of 10,000 tons showing a value of $10 
per ton; the extraction is 93 per cent. 
About 200 men are employed at the mine 
and mill; the average wage is $5 per day. 
The ore is transported to the mill by an 
aérial tram; an automatic weighing ma- 
chine is now being installed at the mine. 
Many surface improvements are under 
way, including a two-story bunk house at 
the mine; the lower floor of this is to be 
fitted as a club house for the miners. 
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EsMERALDA CounTYy—LoNE MouNTAIN 


Teton Group—Rogers and Tedford, the 
owners of this property on the east slope 
of Lone mountain, have sent to the mine 
a wagon train of supplies and will sink the 
shaft, now 40 ft. deep, to a depth of 200 
feet. 


Nye County—BUuLLFROG 
Homestake-King—This property on Jan. 
10 shipped the December clean-up, $10,000 
in gold bullion, to the Mint. The man- 
agement states that the property produced 
more than $40,000 in 1908. 


Pioneer Mine—A carload of ore was 
shipped to Salt Lake City Jan. 7. Stop- 
ing on the high-grade ore is progressing 
in the sub winze with no change in the 
value of the ore. The shaft is now 200 
ft. deep; a station will be cut at a depth 
of 210 ft. and a level run to develop the 
orebody. 


Shoshone—A third shift has been put 
on in the crushing department of the mill 
which is now running to full capacity. 
Fourteen bars of bullion, valued at be- 
tween $30,000 and $35,000, were shipped 
Jan. 14; these represent the December 
clean-up from the zinc boxes. The con- 
centrates. in the future will be reground 
and cyanided so that only bullion will be 
shipped. 


Nye County—ToNopPAH” 


During the week ending Jan. 9 the 
Tonopah Mining Company mined 3050 
tons; Belmont, 600 tons; Jim Butler, 300 
tons; Midway, 100 tons; West End, 150 
tons; MacNamara, 250 tons; and Montana 
Tonopah, 720 tons of ore. 


Belmont—On the 1100-ft. level a large 
tonnage of fine ore has been blocked out. 
A raise from the west drift of the 1100- 
ft. level shows a vein 10 ft. wide in which 
occur streaks and bunches of high-grade 
ore; 70 ft. east of this, a raise from the 
east drift has exposed 5 ft. of ore of good 
milling grade. This ore has been proved 
to the 1000-ft. level. In the west drift on 
the 1000-ft. level a winze was sunk and a 
drift run to the east which shows 5 ft. 
of milling ore in the face; this is 275 ft. 
west of the raise from the west drift on 
1100-ft. level. Whether these orebodies 
are in the same vein or not has yet to 
be proved. 

Montana - Tonopah— Two important 
strikes were made in this property last 
week, both finds being in the rhyolite-da- 
cite formation. The first was made on the 
405-ft. level where a continuation on its 
dip of the Triangle vein was cut in the 
west crosscut at a point 300 ft. west of the 
shaft. The orebody is 2% ft. wide and is 
of good milling grade. The second strike 
was made in a crosscut on the 515-ft. level 
and shows 8 ft. of milling ore, this also 
is in the Triangle vein. 


MacNamara—On the 200-ft. level in the 
drift which was turned so as to run south 
in order to find the vein which was faulted 
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in the drift, ore was found after driving 
60 ft. south. The vein is 8 ft. wide show- 
ing 2 ft. of milling ore on both hanging 
and footwall with low-grade quartz be- 
tween.. The west drift on the 275-ft. level 
cut into ore last week; the face shows 5 
ft. of milling ore. 


Tonopah Mining Company—The mill 
reported an average of 92 stamps drop- 
ping continuously last week; 2950 tons of 
rock assaying $25.25 per ton were crushed; 
58 bars of bullion valued at $795 a bar and 
46,000 lb. of concentrates were shipped, 
making a total production of $57,495 for 
the week. 


Nye County—HaNnapPaH 


Silver Glance—The Conrad & Lain 
lease on this property, 18 miles east of 
Tonopah, recently shipped 36 tons which 
returned very close to $100 per ton. Ore 
for a second shipment is now being hauled 
to Tonopah. 


Wuirte Pine County 


Nevada Consolidated—The Steptoe Val- 
ley works now consists of three units of 
1333 tons capacity each. Two of these 
are being increased by 20 per cent., and 
a fourth is being added, all of which is for 
treatment of Nevada Consolidated ore. 
When completed (next April) the works 
will be of 6000 tons daily capacity, of 
which 2000 will be for Cumberland-Ely 
and 4000 for Nevada Consolidated. This 
should give the latter capacity for produc- 
ing about 50,000,000 lb. of copper per an- 


num. Nevada Consolidated is already pro- . 


ducing its copper at a low cost, and is ex- 
pected eventually to produce at 7c. per 
Ib. for operating charges, or say 8Y%4c., in- 
cluding amortization and all charges. 

Giroux—The affairs of this company 
will hereafter be directed from the Duluth 
office of Thomas F. Cole, although Joseph 
L. Giroux will retain the presidency. Mr. 
Cole is said to agree with Mr. Giroux in 
belief as to the possibilities of the Alpha 
shaft. The property will now have a more 
vigorous development. 





Pennsylvania 
ANTHRACITE COAL . 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Company—This company’s statement for 
November and the five months of its 
fiscal year from July 1 to Nov. 30 is as 
follows: 


November. Five Mos. 

III isn s03 sincasence vs $3,657,764 $13,761,803 
ED 0 no600s05s00s0005 3,385,928 13,005,877 
Net CArmings......ccsccces $ 271,836 $ 755,926 


For the five months there were de- 
creases of $3,501,759 in earnings; of 
$2,803,113 in expenses; and of $698,646 in 


net earnings. 


Bituminous Coa. 


Union Connellsville Coke Company— 
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This company, of Uniontown, has 
awarded a contract for the construction of 
a coking plant of 75 ovens at the Simp- 
son shaft recently completed. It is the 
intention of the company to have them 
completed and in operation as early as 
practicable. W. H. Wilkey, of Union- 
town, will erect the ovens. 


Oliver & Snyder—The Oliver & 
Snyder Steel Company has adopted the 
new mine roof support recently patented 
by Fred. C. Keighley, general superin- 
tendent of the company’s three coking 
works near Uniontown. The installation 
of this support has been begun in the 
mine at Oliver No. 2. Thirty sets, cover- 
ing a distance of 100 ft. are being put in 
as a beginning. Mr. Keighley states that 
the old roof supports will be replaced with 
the new kind as rapidly as they require 
replacement and the entire workings of 
the company will eventually use this 
equipment. 


Kennerly Coal Company—Negotiations 
are in progress for the sale of this com- 
pany’s coal lands to persons understood to 
represent the United Coal Company, of 
Pittsburg. The Kennerly company has its 
headquarters at Johnstown; it owns about 
4000 acres of land in the Bens Creek val- 
ley in Somerset county. 


United Coal Company—An explosion in 
the Merchants’ mine of this company at 
Boswell, Somerset county, on Jan. 26, 
killed five men, including Superintendent 
J. G. Logan, and injured several others. 





South Dakota 


LAWRENCE CouNTY 


Custer Peak—The company: is prepar- 
ing to sink another 100 ft. Superintendent 
O’Brien reports that the copper showing is 
now 3 per cent. at the 200-ft. level, the 
width of the ledge being 85 ft. A five- 
stamp gold mill will also be erected. 

Hercules—Grading for the 200-ton mill 
has commenced and the orebody is being 
prepared by Superintendent Englehardt 
for a steady ore supply. 

Homestake—The company is preparing 
to install a new cage to operate between 
the 1200-ft. and 1750-ft. levels. 

Two Bears—Work will be recom- 
menced when the weather permits. E. H. 
Harriman of New York, is one of the 
principal owners of this property. 


Custer County 


Saginaw—Free gold was encountered 
by Manager Herber, of Custer, in the 
shaft at a depth of 34 ft. at the face of 
the incline. The vein will be followed up. 





Texas 
Jack County 


Lost Valley Coal Company—This com- 
pany has begun work on the development 
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Utah 


BEAVER CouNTY 


Utah Gold and Copper Mines Company 
—The fissure cut by the main tunnel a 
short time ago has been drifted on for 60 
ft., and from 2 to 4 ft. of lead-silver ore 
of stoping grade has been found. 


Honerine Extension—A drift at this 
mine has been driven in ore for 42 ft., 
and ore still shows in the face. Consider- 
able trouble has been caused by water, but 
a small electric pump is to be installed. 


Peacock Consolidated Copper Company 
—At this property adjoining the King 
David group a drift has been run west of 
one of the fissures disclosed in the cross- 
cut; this drift has cut a crossvein, the 
ore in which carries about 45 per cent. 
lead, some gold and considerable silver. 
In this district the ore makes at intervals 
in large caves in the limestone; the man- 
agement feels confident that a large body 
of rich ore will soon be found. 


Satt LAKE County 


Rainbow Mining Company—The tunnel 
has cut a body of molybdenum ore about 
250 ft. below the surface. The surface 
ore on this vein averaged 17 per cent. 
molybdenum. 


Big Mitt—In this property between Big 
and Little Cottonwood cafions a vein, 8 
in. wide and assaying high in gold and 
copper, has been opened up. 


Ohio Copper Company—The stock of 
this company has been listed upon the 
Salt Lake exchange. The capitalization 
is 1,500,000 shares having a par value of 
$10. The treasury contains 380,650 shares 
and $76,452 in cash. The bonds outstand- 
ing amount to $877,000. The company 
owns 15 patented claims at Bingham, in 
which 1385 ft. of shaft has been sunk 
and 10,682 ft. of other underground work 
has been done. The ore in sight is esti- 
inated at 7,000,000 tons, while the possi- 
ble ore between the Mascotte tunnel and 
the 5oo-ft. level is 6,400,000 tons. The 
average value of the orebody on the upper 
levels is said to be 1.66 per cent. copper. 
The 2400-ton concentrating plant will soon 
be completed. In the lower tunnel vein, 
which has a depth of approximately 2000 
ft., ore averaging 1.75 per cent. copper has 
been found. Up to date this is the best 
average grade that has been found in the 
property. The management believes that 
it is approaching the main orebody, and 
expects to find in it a higher grade of ore 
than it did nearer the surface. 


Bingham Amalgamated Company—A 
deal is said to be in progress by which 
this company disposes of 330,000 shares 
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of its coal lands near Jacksboro, and has 
let contracts for the necessary machinery. 
J. J. Jermyn, of Scranton, Penn., is in 
charge of the work. 


of treasury stock at about 4oc. per share. 
While it is uncertain who is after this 
stock, the Utah Copper Company and the 
Ohio Copper Company, both of which are 
neighbors, have been mentioned. The 
Bingham Amalgamated adjoins some of 
the largest Bingham properties, and has 
a good showing. 


Summit County 


Little Bell—On the 300-ft. level two 
veins are being drifted upon; it is ex- 
pected that when the contact is reached 
high-grade bodies will be found. 





Wisconsin 
ZINC-LEAD DISTRICT 


Beloit-Elmo—This company is rebuild- 
ing the 75-ton mill moved from the Hazel 
Patch, at Mineral Point. 


Cuba City—A big increase in shipments 
will be made from this camp within the 
next few weeks. The Baxter, Board of 
Trade, Best, Henrietta, Meekers Grove 
and Dall are producing again. The Dall 
is now prepared to double its former 
daily production of 25 tons of concen- 
trates; the new shaft has been connected 
up with rooo ft. of tramway and a new 
power equipment installed. The company 
has just declared its fifth regular monthly 
dividend of 5 per cent. on $60,000 capi- 
talization. 


Raisbeck — Milwaukee parties, repre- 
sented by P. R. Grey, are unwatering the 
old Raisbeck mine, under option to buy. 





West Virginia 
MononcGaLia CouNTY 


D. R. Davidson Coal and Coke Com- 
pany—This company has bought 300 acres 
of coal land near Morgantown, and has 
begun work opening a coal mine. Prep- 
arations are also being made to erect a 
number of coke ovens. The company is 
controlled.by D. R. Davidson and others, 
of Beaver Falls, Penn., owners of the 
Union Drawn Steel Company. 





Canada 


BriTISH CoLUMBIA 


Weather conditions during the early 
part of January were so severe that for 
several days there was a practical sus- 
pension of mining and smelting operations 
in West Kootenay and Boundary districts, 
consequent chiefly upon much ice in 
Kootenay river having prevented the 
operation of the hydro-electric power plant 
at Bonnington falls. The difficulty was 
overcome by the middle of the month and 
work was at once resumed at the larger 
mines in Rossland, Phoenix and Green- 
wood camps, and at the several smelters 
treating ores from them. 
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British CoLumMBiA—Crow’s Nest Pass 


Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company, Ltd. 
—A new entry is being opened to one of 
the larger coal mines at this company’s 
Coal Creek Colliery, that in use for 10 to 
I2 years having become unsafe. Operations 
have been resumed at the company’s Car- 
bonado colliery with about 150 men em- 
ployed. 


British CoLUMBIA—BOUNDARY DISTRICT 


British Columbia Copper Company, Ltd. 
—In addition to operating ‘several’ pro- 
ducing mines and a smelter, this company 
is developing a new property, in Welling- 
ton camp, with encouraging results, a 


promising orebody having been opened on 
it recently. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Ltd.—Besides regularly maintaining 
ore production at the Snowshoe mine, in 
Phoenix camp, this company is developing 
a neighboring group of claims, known a+ 
the Phoenix Amalgamated, on which 
large body of ore of shipping grade has 
been proved to occur. 


BritisH COLUMBIA—NELSON MINING 
DIvISsION 


Ymir Mines, Ltd—This company is 
prospecting with a diamond drill in the 
Ymir mine. 


Sheep Creek—Several mines are pro- 
ducing lode gold in this camp—the Queen 
with a 20-stamp mill, and the Kootenay 
Belle and Nugget each with a smaller 
mill. While production is not yet large 
it is increasing. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA—SLOCAN 


Whitewater—A contract for driving a 
1500-ft. crosscut tunnel has been let by 
the Deep Mines, Ltd., the operations of 
which are being directed by J. L. Retal- 
lack, of Kaslo. The purpose of this work 
is to explore the vein at the extreme depth 
at which development by means of tunnel- 
ing is practicable. During 1908 about 
8500 tons of hand-sorted lead ore, 12,500 
tons of lead concentrates, and 8000 tons of 
zinc concentrates were shipped ‘from the 
associated Whitewater and Whitewater 
Deep mines. 


ONTARIO—COBALT DISTRICT 


Ore Shipments—Shipments of ore from 
Cobalt for the week ending Jan. 16 were 
as follows: Crown Reserve, 120,000 Ib.; 
La Rose 336,890; McKinley-Darragh, 61,- 
560; Nova Scotia, 360,000; Nipissing, 85,- 
262; O’Brien, 63,840; Trethewey, 60,000; 
total 1,087,552 pounds. 


Badger—A new plant is being installed 
comprising two 100-h.p. boilers and a 10- 
drill compressor, with dynamo for electric 
lighting, hoists, etc., which will be in 
operation about the middle of February, 
when development will be undertaken on a 
large scale. The main shaft is down 223 
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ft. with about 300 ft. of drifting on the 
100- and 200-ft. levels, on a vein yielding 
high-grade ore. No. 5 shaft is down 160 
ft. with 150 ft. of drifting at the 150-ft. 
level, on a vein which so far is low in 
silver. It will be tested at depth by a dia- 
mond drill. 


Columbus—The main shaft is down 250 
ft., where a station is being cut, and de- 
velopment will be carried on extensively 
at this level. A crosscut will be run to 
cut No. 2 vein lying about 68 ft. east, and 
at this point diamond drilling will be un- 
dertaken to cut a big vein at a depth of 
300 feet. 


Foster—Drifting is being done on a vein 
running under Glen lake, which is between 
2 and 3 in. wide and is yielding good ore. 


La Rose—A body of high-grade ore 
has been added to the reserves of 
this company. So far nearly all the ore 
shipped has been taken from or above the 
110-ft. level. A good deal of develop- 
ment work has been accomplished at the 
200-ft. level, but little ore has been taken 
out. In running a winze to connect the 
two levels recently the main vein was en- 
countered showing an average width of 11 
in. and carrying about 4000 oz. to the ton. 
This increases the depth of the ore re- 
serves by 90 feet. 


Trethewey—The report for the annual 
shareholders’ meeting to be held Jan. 27, 
covering the period of 16 months ending 
Dec. 30 shows a total revenue of $357,970, 
with an expenditure of $147,446, leaving 
profits of $210,524. Of this amount divi- 
dends at 15 per cent., or $141,817, have 
been paid, leaving a balance of $68,706 at 
the credit of the revenue account. This 
with the balance carried forward from 
the previous year gives a balance of 


$113,108. 


ONTARIO—MONTREAL RIvER DIstTRIctT 


Otisse-Carrie—This is the first of the 
Montreal River mines to make shipments 
of ore. It is now hauling high-grade ore 
to Charlton where an ore and freight 
shed is being built for the company beside 
the railway track. A carload will shortly 
be sent te the smelter. 





Mexico 
CHIHUAHUA 

Palmilla—This mine in the Parral camp, 
operated under bond and lease by Shep- 
herd & McQuatters, is now producing at 
the rate of about 35 tons daily. Excellent 
progress is made in the driving of the 
transportation-drainage tunnel. 


La Reina de Plata—Another pocket of 
high-grade lead-silver ore was _ lately 
opened up at this Santa Eulalia mine, of 
which Capt. Lindsay Brown is manager; 
30-0z. silver ore is shipped. 


Greene Concession—While no official 
announcement has been posted regarding 
the termination of the immense mineral 
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rights to lands in Chihuahua and Sonora, 
and in spite of the fact that the Minister 
de Fomento has recently refused to grant 
locations made within the tract, it is 
nevertheless believed that neither Col. W. 
C. Greene nor his authorized representa- 
tives have taken the required steps toward 
the postponement of the expiration date, 
Jan. 12. It is likely that definite an- 
nouncement of some sort will shortly 
come from government officials at Mexico 
City. Recent reports are to the effect 
that W. C. Greene’s mineral conces- 
sion, embracing large areas in the dis- 
tricts of Guerrero and Rayon of. this 
State and in the Sahurita district of 
Sonora, expired on Jan. 12. In any event 
it is not known that either Colonel Greene 
or his representatives have made any 
decided move toward its extension. If 
this is correct it is probable that many 
denouncements will be shortly recorded 
and that work will begin immediately in 
a number of places. 


Batopilas—A recent shipment of bullion 
from this old mine consisted of 199 bars 
valued at 102,000 pesos. 


Roncesvalles—E. F. Armstrong and 
London associates have lately resumed 
developments -at the Pinos Altos property. 


Parral Output—The Parral camp pro- 
duced for the week ending Jan. 14 a 
total of 8820 tons, of which 5840 tons 
were locally milled and the balance sent to 
out-of-the-district smelters. 


Rio Tinto Copper Company—This com- 


pany started up its new 300-ton copper — 


smeltery at Terrazas on Jan. 15. The 
company’s mines furnish the bulk of the 
ores, but some custom tonnage is received. 


Fortuna—This property in the Cala- 
bacillas gold section accessible from the 
Mexican Central railway, is under bond 
to G. B. Jacobs and associates, who are 
doing development work. 


Chihuahua Copper Mining Company— 
This company operating in the -Chorreros 
mountains east of Chihuahua has tempor- 
arily suspended milling operations on 
account of water difficulties in the mine. 
The manager, Ross D. McCausland, is 
now in the United States for the purpose 
of purchasing more power and pumping 
machinery. 


Los Angeles—This property in the 
Minas de Oro section of the Guadalupe y 
Calvo district is being operated by Stall- 
forth Brothers, of Parral. The mill is 
running on a good grade of ore. 


Santa Rosalia Smelter—The long-built 
smelting plant of the Encinallas com- 
pany was blown in about a month ago, 
and is reported in satisfactory commis- 
sion. Custom ores are received, although 
the company is operating several mines of 
its own which supply a large tonnage. J. 
L. Saint-Dizier is the general manager. 
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CoAHUILA 
Torreon Smelting Works—Reports from 
Boston state positively that this plant has 
been bought by the new International 
Smelting Company, the recently formed 
competitor of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company. 


DuRANGO 


La Libertad—It is reported that this old 
mine in the San Diego district is to be 
reopened. The mine is opened by an adit 
more than 1000 ft. long. The ore will be 
shipped to Torreon. 


GUANAJUATO 


Shipments—The value of the ore and 
bullion shipped from the Guanajuato dis- 
trict during the week ending Jan. 18 
amounted to $254,800. Of this total bul- 
lion sent chiefly to Mexico with a small 
amount to New York made up $167,500, 
the remainder being ores and concentrates. 


San Cayetano—The work of unwatering 
the old workings is progressing rapidly. 
The drift is now near the point where the 
several million tons of water will be 
tapped. The work will also drain two 
other mines. ; 

Mariquita—This_ silver mine in the 
Zacualpan district, which has been closed 
for the last few months, is to resume 
operations with two shifts. 


MICHOACAN 


Dos Estrellas—This company has de- 
clared a dividend of $1 per share, repre- 
senting a disbursement of $300,000. 


SONORA 


Greene-Cananea—According toa prelim- 
inary report, Dec. 31, 1908, the production 
in 1908 was 19,128,000 lb. copper; aver- 
age price 13.745c.; gross receipts, $2,622,- 
143; estimated cost, 10o%c. per lb. In 
addition to the copper there was produced 
449,246 oz. silver, and 3046 oz. gold. The 
Capote mine is yielding 250 to 300 tons of 
ore per day; the Oversight, 800 tons. 
Since the smelter resumed operations in 
July, the copper recovery has been 47 to 
50 Ib. per ton of ore. 





New Caledonia 


Exports of minerals from New Cale- 
donia for October and the 10 months 
ended Oct. 31 are reported by the Bulle- 
tin du Commerce, of Noumea, as follows, 
in metric tons: 





October. Ten Mos. 
WAGES] ORO... ccccccscevesseess 12,680 109,299 
CODRIE OFO.cccccccccecces * 263 3,286 
Copper ore.... sexekaaend lusekes 10 
EPOM OBO. 2060. scecvecccee . 11 44 
GREOERO GED, occ ccvcacecceces 3,052 _ 40,227 


Exports of metals for the 10 months in- 
cluded 5 tons of lead and 5150 kg. silver. 

The boring for petroleum at Anse-Vata. 
near Mount Ouen-Toro, has reached a 
depth of 125 meters. At this depth there 
are strong indications of the existence of 
oil. 
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Metal, Mineral, Coal and Stock Markets 


Current Prices, Market 


Conditions 


and Commercial 


Statistics of the Metals, Minerals and Mining Stocks 





QUOTATIONS FROM IMPORTANT CENTERS 


Coal Trade Review 





New York, Jan. 27—The coal trade’ in 
the West has been rather disappointing. 
In steam coal, progress is still exceedingly 
slow, and from some consuming centers 
a falling off is reported this week instead 
of an advance. The weather over the 
greater part of the West continues mild 
and the demand for domestic coal has 
been comparatively light. The coal opera- 
tors are attributing the slow trade in 
steam coals to all sorts of causes, but no 
two of them agree except in the fact that 
business is dull. Most mines are running 
on short time. Prices at the principal 
markets have not suffered as much as 
might be expected, since shipments have 
been kept down, and at Chicago, Cleve- 
land and other leading points there is very 
little demurrage coal forced for sale. 

The Seaboard bituminous trade is quiet 
and sales are reported light. Business in 
the interior cities in the East is rather 
better than on the Seaboard, but there is 
not much to boast about. 

Anthracite trade is dull and shipments 
from the mines to consumers are slow. A 
good deal of coal is still being stored to 
provide against contingencies. 

It is understood that at a recent meet- 
ing of representatives of the larger coal 
companies in the Pittsburg district, it was 
decided to appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with regard to the 
rates on coal to Lake Erie ports. It is 
claimed that, the relative distances being 
considered, the present rates discriminate 
against Pittsburg shipments and in favor 
of West Virginia and Ohio coals. 


Coat TraFFic Notes 


Tonnage originating on Pennsylvania 
railroad lines east of Pittsburg and Erie, 
year to Jan. 18, 1908, and Jan. 16, 1999, in 
short tons: 





1908. 1909. Changes. 

Anthracite.......... 247,484 182,974 D. 64,510 
Bituminous........ 1,704,452 1,462,326 D. 242,126 
ICGsS cnaakansudas ,385 441,833 I. 116,448 
ON i xclissassisyes 2,277,321 2,087,133 D. 190,188 


Average daily tonnage, 126,518 in 1908, 
and 130,446 in 1909; increase, 3928 tons. 

The anthracite-coal shipments, by 
regions, or districts, for the full year 
were, in long tons: 


—— 1908. 





7-—— 1907. a, or, 

Tons. Per Ct. Tons. Per Ct. 
Schuylkill .... 20,141,288 30.0 18,006,468 27.9 
Lehigh........ 8,329,959 12.4 7,786,255 12.0 
Wyoming..... 38,638,146 57.6 38,872,291 60.1 
Total...... .. 67,109,393 100.0 64,665,014 100.0 


Allowing the usual percentage for coal 


used and sold at mines, the production of 
anthracite in 1908 was approximately 
73:720,000 long tons, equivalent to 82,- 
366,400 short tons. 

Coal report of Monongahela River Con- 








solidated Company, fiscal year ended 
Cet. 38; 

1907. 1908. Changes. 
Pittsburg district.. 7,321,961 5,985,486 D. 1,336,475 
Kentucky........... 132,196 110,624 D. 21,572 
Total mined...... 7,454,157 6,096,110 D. 1,358,047 
Coal BON. .c.0.0... 8,339,114 6,044,307 D. 2,294,807 


Decrease in coal mined, 18.2 per cent.; 
in coal sold and delivered, 27.5 per cent. 

Coal receipts at Boston, year ended Dec. 
31, reported by Chamber of Commerce: 














1907. 1908. Changes. 

Anthracite,.......... 2,053,328 1,776,401 D. 276,927 
Bituminous ,........ 3,184,964 3,302,929 I. 117,965 
Total domestic.... 5,238,292 5,079,330 D. 158,962 
oo! ee 545,652 370,709 D. 174,943 
Bi cdecsciuacess 5,783,944 5,450,039 D. 333,905 


The foreign coal reported is chiefly 
from Nova Scotia, though some comes 


from Great Britain. 

Coal passed through the locks on the 
Monongahela river above Pittsburg for 
the year was 10,743,317 short tons in 1907, 


and 8,563,909 in 1908; a decrease of 2,- 


179,408 tons, or 20.3 per cent. The de- 
crease was largely due to the long period 
of low water, which prevented shipments 
of coal down the Ohio. 





New York 


ANTHRACITE 


Jan. 27—The hard-coal market con- 
tinues quiet. It is still mainly a weather 
market, with all sizes in good supply. Sev- 
eral of the large companies are running 
only part time this week, some of them 
three and some four days. From present 
appearances this will continue to be the 
rule for some time. 

Prices are unchanged. The list prices 
for prepared sizes are $4.75 for broken, 
and $5 for egg, stove and chestnut. 
Small steam sizes are: Pea, $3.25@3.50; 
buckwheat No. 1, $2.35@2.50; buckwheat 
No. 2 or rice, $1.60@2; barley, $1.35@ 


1.50; all f.o.b. New York harbor points. 


BITUMINOUS 


Business’ in soft coal is very slack. 
What little is doing goes by fits and starts, 
orders coming in for a day or two and 
then being entirely absent for several 
days at a time. This applies to the far 
East, to the Sound’and to New York 
harbor. At the same time there is no 
pressure to sell coal, as most of the com- 


panies are shipping only on orders and 
there is little stock at tidewater. 

All-rail trade is a little better than the 
tidewater business. There is a general 
feeling that consumers’ stocks must be ex- 
tremely low and that pretty soon they will 
have to put in more coal. 

In New York harbor good grades of 
steam coal can be bought at $2.40@2.50 
and gas coal at $2.25 for run-of-mine. 
A little incident of the week has been a 
demand for gas slack, which is selling at 
€5@7oc. at mine, or higher than run-of- 
mine. This is due to the fact that sales 
of screened coal have been small, and in 
consequence production of slack has been 
cut down until it is below the demand. 

Cars are abundant but transportation is 
rather slow, coal taking nine or 10 days 
to come through. 

In the Coastwise trade there is little do- 
ing. Vessel owners appear to have fixed 
a minimum at 75c. from Philadelphia to 
all points beyond Cape Cod, and no boats 
are offering below that price. 


Birmingham 
Jan. 25—Coal producers in this State 
teport the trade quiet. There is, however, 
a heavier output at the mines than has 
been noted for some time in the past. The 
shipment of coal into the Louisiana mar- 
ket has been stopped, the receipt of a 
large tonnage of coal from Pennsylvania 
down the river there affecting this terri- 
tory. Coke making is being held up to its 
top notch, there being a good demand on 
all sides. The accumulated stock is being 
kept up, and any improvement in iron 

making will be met easily. 





Chicago 

Jan. 25—Mild weather again over Chi- 
cago territory has weakened the demand 
for coal generally and especially for do- 
mestic supplies. The consequence has 
been considerable selling of Illinois lump 
at discounts of 1o@2s5c. from the current 
market prices and a weakening of the 
market for anthracite, free coal becoming 
more in evidence and having a_ better 
chance of sales. Smokeless continues in 
large supply and high-grade smokeless has 
suffered from extensive advertising of a 
large purchase by a leading firm in city 
trade. The market is now closely re- 
sponsive to weather conditions and will 
centinue to be dull unless supplies are 
greatly restricted or much colder weather 
comes. 
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Illinois and Indiana coal brings $1.85@ 
2.65 for lump and egg, $1.60@1.75 for run- 
cf-mine, and $1.30@1.60 for screenings. 
Smokeless run-of-mine has brought in 
some cases 80@ooc. at mines, or $2.85@ 
2.95 Chicago, although Pocahontas and 
New River have sold up to $3.15. Hock- 
ing Valley has fallen off in sales with the 
mild weathef and is sluggish at $3. 
Youghiogheny is quiet at $3.15 for 34-in. 
gas and Pittsburg No. 8 is dull at $2.65@ 
2.75. Anthracite has become in light de- 

nand again with the weather and shows 
little prospect of activity until freezing 
temperatures return. 





Indianapolis 


Jan. 26—The disturbing factors in busi- 
ness are still apparent, and the demand for 
steam coal is small. The operators, how- 
ever, are not discouraged, but remain 
hopeful that disturbing factors will soon 
be settled. 

There is a report that the Frick Coke 
Company will build ovens on a tract of 
200 acres of land at Indiana harbor on 
lake Michigan, not far from the plant of 
the Indiana Steel Company at Gary. 





Pittsburg 


Jan. 26—The rivers were navigable all 
week and fully 6,000,000 bu. of coal were 
shipped to lower ports. A large propor- 
tion was loaded in coal boats which hold 
25,000 bu. each and went to the New Or- 
leans market. A number of empty coal 
boats and barges returned on the rise, and 
all the river mines are in full operation. 
Conditions in the rail trade are not so 
encouraging, and this week it is estimated 
less than 25 per cent. of the railroad mines 
are running. The large operators are ad- 
hering strictly to the old prices, based on 
$1.15 per ton for mine-run coal at mine; 
slack is held firmly at around 75c. Some 
small independent interests are cutting 
these prices, and it is possible to buy a 
limited tonnage on the basis of $1 per ton 
for mine-run coal. 


Connellsville Coke—The coke trade con- 
tinues in bad shape, and sales of prompt 
coke are still being made at low prices. 
The large producers, however, have en- 
tered into an agreement not to sell fur- 
nace coke at less than $1.75 for spot ship- 
ment and on contract at $1.90@2. This 
is a concession from the quotations made 
in December and indicates that many blast 
furnaces are still on the idle list. Con- 
ditions in foundry coke are better than in 
furnace, the lowest spot price named so 
far being $2.15 and on contract $2.25@2.40. 
The Courier gives the production in both 
regions at 262,440 tons. The shipments 
amounted to 9118 cars as follows: To the 
Pittsburg district, 3306; to points west of 
Pittsburg, 5155; to points east of Con- 
nellsville, 557 cars. 
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Foreign Coal Trade 


British Coal Exports—Fuel exports 
from Great Britain, with coal sent abroad 
for use of steamships in foreign trade, 
year ended Dec. 31, long tons: 








1907. 1908. Changes. 

SNE S365 pisecans ne 63,600,947 62,547,175 D. 1,053,772 
Scant sien bens 981,418 1,193,036 I. 211,618 
a eer 1,480,893 1,440,488 D. 40,455 
Total exports... 66,063,258 65,180,649 D. 882,609 
Steamer coal...... 18,618,828 19,474,174 I. 855,346 
ic cuwesacccs 84,682,086 84,654,823 D. 27,263 


The larger exports in 1908 were 10,415,- 
430 tons to France, 9,646,868 to Germany, 
8,742,634 to Italy and -4,370,468 tons to 
Sweden. 

Welsh Coal Prices—Messrs. Hull, Blyth 
& Co., London and Cardiff, report current 
prices of coal as follows, on Jan. 15: Best 
Welsh steam, $3.48; second, $3.36; thirds, 
$3.24; dry coals, $3.60; best Monmouth- 
shire, $3.18; seconds, $3.06; best small 
steam, $2.04; seconds, $1.74. All per long 
ton, f.0.b. shipping port. 


Iron Trade Review 





New York, Jan. 27—The iron and steel 
trades remain quiet and generally in a 
waiting position. While the tariff discus- 
sion may have some effect, this condition 
of affairs seems to be due rather to un- 
certainty as to what extent consumers of 
finished material may be ready to absorb 
it for final use. 

In pig iron the bulk of the business at 
consuming and distributing centers is still 
in small quantities. Foundry pig is mov- 
ing to some extent, but apparently only as 
melters need it to fill orders already ob- 
tained. The busiest consumers of foundry 
iron seem to be the cast-iron pipe makers 
who are contracting more freely than any 
one else. 

In finished material the cutlook is about 
the same, except in plates and structural 
material. The New York Central has or- 
dered 2000 steel cars and the Pennsylvania 
railroad is understood to be figuring on 
3000. These orders will require a good 
deal of material. Quite a number of build- 
ing contracts are being taken by the fabri- 
cating companies in the East and in Chi- 
cago. They are chiefly for buildings of 
moderate size but make up a considerable 
total. It is to be noted that nearly all of 
the material will be furnished by the in- 
dependent companies which are cutting 
prices considerably. It is stated that the 
Steel Corporation is adhering strictly to 
its schedule rates, but the actual business 
placed is going at lower prices. 

Rail orders are still light from the rail- 
roads. There is 2 considerable business 
doing in light rails which are, however, 
generally ordered in small quantities. 

A condensed summary of the Steel Cor- 
poration report for the December quarter 
is given elsewhere. 


4 
Virginia Pig Iron Association—This as- 
sociation has been formed by owners of 
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Virginia blast furnaces to confer with 
regard to sale and production of iron, 
The officers are: President, E. C. Means, 
Low Moor Iron Company, Low Moor, 
Va.; secretary, H. L. Haldeman, Pulaski 
Iron Company. 


Baltimore 


Jan. 25—Exports for the week included 
475,054 lb. tin scrap to Rotterdam; 87,835 
lb. spelter and 2,455,800 lb. steel billets to 
Liverpool. 


Birmingham 

Jan. 25—Quiet but firm is the way the 
Southern pig-iron manufacturers put it 
when asked as to the condition of the 
market. The sales are about equal to the 
make and the furnaces in blast are hold- 
ing up the pace that was set some time 
back. There appears to be no apprehen- 
sion in this section, and conditions are 
being accepted. There is complaint at 
the agitation on a change in the tariff on 
iron and steel, the manufacturers in this 
section being of the opinion that any re- 
duction would play havoc with this dis- 
trict more than elsewhere. 

The quotations for Southern pig iron 
continue on a $13 per ton, No. 2 foundry 
basis. The make in this territory can be 
increased just when needed. All demands 
for iron can be met right along. The sale 
of the 20,000 tons of iron, delivery dur- 
ing the first half of the year, by the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Company to one 
of the leading cast-iron pipe concerns is 
confirmed. The reported sale of the Dim- 
mick cast-iron pipe plant in this district 
to the Alabama Consolidated Coal and 
Iron Company has not yet been consum- 
mated. The negotiations have been on 
for some time. The steel plant at Ensley 
is in full operation in every department 
and there is a steady production. 





Chicago 
Jan. 25—The iron market continues 
quiet, although inquiries for pig iron 


are increasing. Present requirements of 
melters continue small and there is no 
disposition to venture much into the 
future. Purchases run from a carload to 
500 tons, with an occasional lot up to 
tooo tons. For future delivery inquiries 
range small, few exceeding 1000 tons. 
Sales now are confined to the needs of the 
next three months almost entirely. 

Prices hold firm on such business as is 
being done, at $13 Birmingham ($17.35 
Chicago) for Southern No. 2 and $17.50 
for Northern No. 2. Any considerable 
transaction would doubtless obtain lower 
prices. Production of Northern iron is 
held down closely to prospective require- 
ments, and this seems likely to assure sta- 
bility of Northern prices locally. 

Sales of iron and steel products are not 
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large, but the market seems firm. In 
railroad supplies there is a little life, but 
signs do not point to any heavy business. 
Coke is selling well, but Connellsville is a 
trifle lower in price, owing to large ship- 
ments, being now $4.75@4.90 Chicago. 


’ 





Philadelphia 


Jan. 27—Consumers of pig iron are ex- 
hibiting more indifference to iron than for 
months. Certain rumors have reached 
this market concerning possible reductions 
which may make it worth while for buyers 
to hold off. One or two well known 
brands are selling—or rather are offered— 
at soc. less than heretofore, but other 
makers have not followed suit. That 
crude iron will yet find a lower level is 
an opinion which prevails among large 
buyers. There is no buying movement in 
sight, notwithstanding large consumers 
are close to the end of their stock. Mate- 
rial for pipe iron was again shaded by two 
or three Virginia furnaces. Local sales 
are devoid of significance. Second quar- 
ter necessities will.be covered very cau- 
tiously. Four or five middle and eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces are to be put in 
blast before spring, and canvassing for 
business is now in progress. 


Steel Billets—An average consumption 
of steel billets is kept up in this territory, 
and there has been no known departure 
from December quotations. 


Structural Material—The local mills are 
not increasing output. The Steelton mills 
are turning out a little more material than 
in December. Local requirements are un- 
important. 


Scrap—Scrap dealers are quietly pre- 
paring for a large spring demand for 
heavy steel, railroad and one or two other 
kinds. They are now buying stock on 
most advantageous terms. 





Pittsburg 


Jan. 26—Conditions in the iron and 
steel trade are more discouraging than at 
any time since the close of last year. A 
decided falling off in orders is noted by 
the large interests with a few exceptions. 
The large interests refuse to make any 
concessions in prices and are waiting for a 
good spring demand. The railroads are 
not coming into the market for their rail 
requirements as early as anticipated but 
the Carnegie Steel Company continues to 
take on small tonnages for both standard 
sections and for light rails. The New 
York Central lines will take 80,000 tons of 
rails and the Carnegie company will roll 
a large proportion of this order. It also 
will be given the order for the Pittsburg 
& Lake Erie road which will amount to 
about 10,000 tons. It is understood these 
contracts will be definitely placed this 
week. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
likely will come into the market in a few 





days for about 100,000 tons, most of which 
will go to the Carnegie company. The 
wire trade is dull at present. The Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company is operating 
all of its plants in the Pittsburg district 
at almost 80 per cent. capacity, except the 
Donora works which are on half time. 


Pig Iron—The pig-iron market is in 
worse shape than it has been for probably 
a year. What little business is being of- 
ferred is at extremely low prices. These 
sales cannot, however, be regarded as the 
market as some of them were under spe- 
cial conditions and others were of resale 
iron, Comment was made on the fact that 
a large casting company bought 100 tons 
of standard bessemer for prompt delivery 
at $16, Valley furnace, and this price was 
duplicated by another concern yesterday 
tor a 75-ton lot. A large engineering con- 
cern last week bought 300 tons of No. 2 
foundry at $15, at furnace. Both of these 
prices are 50c. a ton under what has been 
considered the minimum market price. 
Furnaces in the Vaileys continue to store 
iron and one furnace is said to have a 
stock of fully 80,000 tons. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company is operating all 
of its blast furnaces, although its steel 
plants are running at less than 50 per cent. 
of capacity. This company is said to have 
over 200,000 tons of pig iron on its yards. 
Pig-iron quotations for prompt and first- 
quarter delivery are as follows: Standard 
bessemer, $16.50; malleable bessemer, 
$15.75; basic, $15.50; No. 2 foundry, 
$15.50; gray forge, $14.50, all f.o.b. Valley 
furnaces. These prices, however, may be 
shaded. 

Steel—There is no new business of any 
consequence in crude steel and stocks are 
accumulating. The price remains at $25, 
Pittsburg, for both open-hearth and bes- 
semer billets with freight divided. Plates 
are being shaded by about $2 a ton but 
the regular price remains at I.60c. Mer- 
chant-steel bars are still quoted at 1.40 
cents. 


Sheets—The sheet market is fairly good 
as to tonnage, but much of the new busi- 
ness taken is at from $1@2 per ton under 
the regular quotations which are 2.50c. for 
black sheets and 3.55c. for galvanized No. 
28 gage. 

Ferro-Manganese—No new _ business; 
prices continue at $46@46.50, Pittsburg, 


Foreign Iron Trade 





Belgian Iron Production—Pig iron made 
in Belgium in the 10 months ended Oct. 
31 was 1,185,270 metric tons in 1907, and 
985,570 in 1908; a decrease of 199,700 tons, 
or 16.9 per cent. 

Iron and Steel in Italy—Official returns 
give the production of iron ore in Italy, 
chiefly from Elba, at 518,000 tons in 1907. 
In that year there were eight blast fur- 
naces in operation, which made 1¥,000 
tons of pig iron. A large quantity of pig 
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is imported for conversion into steel. The 
wrought iron made was 248,000 tons, and 
the steel ingots 347,000 tons. The steel 
was made in two converters and 42 open- 
hearth furnaces. 


British Iron Trade—Values of exports 
and imports in Great Britain, 12 months 
ended Dec. 31, as given by Board of 
Trade returns: 


Exports. Imports. Excess. 


Iron and steel £37,328,413 £ 7,679,655 Ex. £29,648,758 
Machinery... 31,018,912 4,556,762 Ex. 26,462,150 
New ships.... 10,566,990 ........ Ex. 10,566,990 


Total......:. £78,914,315 £12,236,417 Ex. £66,677,889 
Total, 1907.. 88,324,752 12,528,858 Ex. 75,795,894 
Decrease in exports in 1908 was 
£),410,437, Or 10.6 per cent.; decrease in 
imports, £292,441, or 2.3 per cent. The 
quantities of iron and steel were, in long 
tons: 


1907. 1908. Changes, 
BEPORG i osiceswc cscs 5,152,227 4,100,976? D.1,051,251 
RN nde'scpcccase swe 935,472 1,119,024 I. 183,552 


The imports in 1908 were largely of 
blooms, billets and other half-finished 
material. 





Metal Market 


New York, Jan. 27—The metal markets 
have continued quiet during the week, 
with few changes but some important 
developments in copper and spelter. 








Gold, Silver and Platinum 


UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 








Metal. Exports. | Imports. Excess. 





Gold: 


Dec. 1908..| $ 7,358,707 | $ 5,122,538)/Exp. $2,235,169 
“© 1907..| 1,004,441 44,448,515|Imp. 43,444,074 


Year 1908..| 71,215,456 50,246,099} Exp. 30,969,357 
“© 1907..| 55,215,681 | 143,398,072/Imp. 88,182,391 
Silver : 

Dec. 1908..| 4,726,289 4,382,290) Ex p. 343,999 
*«* 1907..} 4,413,698 4,222,036) <« 191,662 

Year 1908..| 51,837,671 42,196,966) <« 9,640,705 
‘© 1907..| 61,625,866 45,912,360 15,713,506 





Exports from the port of New York, week 
ended Jan. 23: Gold, $763,125, principally 
to Buenos Aires; silver, $974,780, chiefly to 
London. Imports: $120,689, from the West 
Indies, South America and Australia; silver, 
$68,104, from Mexico and Central America. 





Gold and silver movement in France, 11 
months ended Nov. 30: 


Imports. Exports. Excess. 
Gold.... Fr.885,968,000 F.22,464,000 Im p. Fr.863,504,000 
1907... 416,334,000 142,458,000 Imp. 273,876,000 
Silver.. 156,509,000 160,465,000 Exp. 3,956,000 
1907... 161,723,000 191,436,000 Exp. 29,713,000 


Imports of copper and nickel coins, 
95,000 fr. in 1907, and 68,000 fr. in 1908; 
exports, 681,000 fr. and 731,000 fr., respec- 
tively. 





Coinage of the Royal Mint of Great 
Britain for the full year: 


Imperial. Colonial. Total. 


Chics cacccme ee 15,725,998 
I Sonate cucaceo 23,804,187 9,510,829 33,315,016 
OGRE ic ccciccons 52,391,808 99,000 52,490,808 
eee eee ee a 
Aluminum ...,.. 12,134,068 12,134,068 

MOON. ue ewkd<< 91,921,993 34,561,049 126,483,042 
Total, 1907....... 128,606,058 31,872,184 160,478,192 


The total value of gold coined in 1908 


was £14,600,000; light and defective coins 
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withdrawn, £3.300,000; leaving £i1,300,000 
net increase of coinage. 





Gold and silver movement in Great 
Britain, year ended Dec. 31: 


Imports. Exports. Excess. 
DOB. scrice £46,145,314 £49,969,099 Exp. £3,823,785 
Gold, 1907... 57,088,547 50,866,009 Imp. 6,222,538 
BRO cs cunsns 10,326,889 13,283,888 Exp. 2,956,999 


Silver, 1907. 15,983,892 16,920,849 Exp. 936,957 


Of the silver imported in 1908 a total 
value of £8,305,976 is credited to the 
United States. In 1908 the gold exports 
exceeded the imports, a very unusual con- 
dition. 





Gold—The price of gold in the open 
market in London is lower this week, bars 
being quoted at 77s. 91d. and American 
eagles at 76s. 414d. per ounce. The Bank 
of France has stopped taking gold for 
the present, and nearly all the gold ar- 
riving from South Africa and Australia 
this week was taken by the Bank of Eng- 
land. There have been no further ex- 
ports from New York to Argentina on 
London account. 


Platinum—The market continues quiet, 
dealers reporting prices unchanged at 
$23.50@24.50 per ounce for refined plat- 
inum; $26.50 for hard and $19@z21 for 
scrap. The market is rather easy. 

Our St. Petersburg correspondent writes 
under date of Jan. 14, that a little de- 
pression is to be noted in the market at 
Ekaterinburg; the small miners and brok- 
ers there are offering crude platinum— 
83 per cent. pure metal—at 5 rubles per 
zolotnik, equal to about $18.80 per ounce. 
In St. Petersburg the market was dull on 
account of the holidays, but some small 
sales of crude metal were made at 20,500 
rubles per pood, equal to about $20.50 per 
ounce. 

Silver—The silver market has fluctuated 
this week between 2311/16 and 24%d., 
being influenced by speculative operations 
in India and China. The market closed 
steady at 5134c. in New York. 





SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 





= 


ae 


Jan. 21 | 22 23 


| 
| % | 
51&| 51%| 52 | 52%) 51% 
233] 23%{| 23}8| 2434) 235 


| 


4.8740/4.8730| 4.8730/4.8740/4.8740 


New York....| 51% 
| 2344 
Sterling Ex..|4.87: 








New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver: London, pence per ounce sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 





Shipments of silver from London to the 
East, year to Jan. 14, reported by Messrs. 
Pixley & Abell, London: 








1908. 1909. Changes. 
India....... £ 265,000 £ 100,710 D. £ 164,290 
ae ae >>. gahess D. 91,000 
Seeesseses”  euxecs | tasers 8 ——<“—‘“‘“‘i‘ wwe 
Total.,.... £ 366,000 £ 100,710 D. £ 255,290 


Receipts for the week: £3500 from 
Mexico, £7000 from the West Indies and 
‘£160,500 from New York; total, £171,000. 
Exports, £40,000 to India. 











Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 
| Copper. Tin. | Lead. Spelter. 

lee gl 4 | 4 [ys 8 

g a = Oo # 3 ra 

| oe a) Ss. | & & | PB Se 
5 as 2e|)8h!] s 3g | Es Zz 
5} 485 | BO] Se] 5 5 | 4d] 2d 
“-] 8 1344 4.15 | 5.10 | 4.95 
21| @14%| @13%| 5933] 27%|@4.20 |\@5.15 |@5.00 
14 13% 4.15 | 5.10 | 4.95 

22) @14%4| (@13%| 59%| 27%|@4.20 |@5.15 |@5.00 
14 13% 4.15 | 5.10 | 4.95 

23] @14%| @13%| ....| 27%|@4.20 |@5.15 |@5.00 
14 13% 4.15 | 5.10 | 4.95 

25| @14%| @13%| 5954) 27% |\@4.174|@5.15 |@5.00 
14 13% 4.15 | 5.073] 4.924 
26| @14%| @13%| 59,4) 27%|@4.17}|@5.124|@4.97) 


13% 4.15 5 19h 4.923 


14 
27! @1414) @135{| 594,| 275¢\/@4.174'@5.124|(@4.97}5 


London quotations are per aa, ton (2240 
lb.) standard copper. The New York quota- 
tions for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 
ingots and wirebars, and represent the bulk 
of the transactions made with consumers, 
basis, New York, cash. The price of cathodes 
is usually 0.125c. below that of electrolytic. 
The quotations for lead represent wholesale 
transactions in the open market. The quota- 
tions on spelter are for ordinary Western 
brands; special brands command a premium. 


Copper—The London market, which, in 
a measure, has been the key to the situa- 
tion, has again declined, inducing sellers 
to make further concessions, which early 
in the week resulted in a fairly active 
business, at least insofar as electrolytic 
is concerned. The supply of Lake that is 
offered being so much less than electroly- 
tic, buyers of it have had to meet the de- 
mands of the sellers. This accounts for 
the increased disparity between the prices 
for the two grades. Both in Lake and 
electrolytic the business has been done 
chiefly for domestic account, European 
buyers having been conspicuous by their 
absence. This is, of course, to be ex- 
plained by the continuance of the price for 
Standard in London below the New York 
parity. European manufacturers have, 
therefore, been able to supply their re- 
quirements by buying copper out of ware- 
house in London, which they can do at a 
lower price than for shipment from this 
side. As we have previously pointed out, 
it would be possible here to re-import 
American cathodes, but that has not been 
done and probably will not be attempted. 
However, the sale from warehouse abroad 
comes practically to the same thing, inas- 
much as depletion of stock there is offset 
by a corresponding increase here. Since 
Jan. 25 the activity in this market, above 
noted, has subsided, due to rumors, 
which have found wide publication, of the 
contemplation of a sweeping cut in the 
price of electrolytic copper. The market 
closes weak at.14@14\%c. for Lake copper ; 
134@13%c. for electrolytic in ingots, 
cakes and wirebars. The average of the 
week for casting copper is 13'%4@13% 
cents. 

Copper sheets, cold-rolled, 20c.; hot- 
rolled, 19c. per lb., base. Copper wire, 
1534c. base, carload lots at mill. 

The Standard market has declined 
about £1 during the weck. Though the 
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close is at the lowest, a little more steadi- 
ness is shown, the quotations being cabled 
at £59 5s. for spot, £60 2s. 6d. for three 
months. 


Refined and manufactured sorts we 
quote: English tough, £64; best selected, 
£63@64; strong sheets, £75@76. 

Exports from New York and Philadel- 
phia for the week are reported at 4787 
long tons copper. Our special corres- 
pondent gives the exports from Balti- 
more at £1468 long tons. 


Tin—There was no special feature to 
the London market, which ruled fairly 
steady throughout the week, the transac- 
tions in both spot and futures being of 
small proportions. The close is cabled at 
£125 15s. for spot, £127 10s. *for three 
months. 


The domestic market still suffers from 
an entire lack of interest on the part of 
both consumers and dealers. The latter 
anticipate a lower market on account of 
the unfavorable statistical position of the 
metal, and are willing to wait for a decline 
before again taking an active interest in 
the metal. Tin can be purchased at the 
close at about 2754 cents. 

The Goldschmidt Detinning Ccmpany 
has been organized in New York with 
$3,000,000 capital, to recover tin from 
scrap by the chlorine process devised by 
Dr. Karl Goldschmidt. This process is 
in successful use at Essen-Ruhr, Germany, 
and Lyons, France. The president of the 
new company is William T. Graham, who 
is also president of the American Can 
Company. It is understood that the 
Goldschmidt company has contracted to 
take all the American Can scrap. 


Lead--Business is of small volume and 
the quantities put on the market by West- 
ern sellers can only be disposed of with 
difficulty. The market closes weak at 
4.15@4.17%4c., New York. 

The London market is unchanged at 
£13 2s. 6d. for Spanish lead, £13 5s. for 
English lead. 

Spelter—Consumers appear to be well 
supplied for the time being, and though 
the quantities offered are not large, there 
is no ready market, and sales can only be 
effected by offering concessions. The 
market closes lower at 4.92144@4.97%c., St. 
Louis, 5.07%@5.12%4c., New York. 

The London market is firmer and quo- 
tations close higher at £21 12s. 6d. for 
good ordinaries, £21 17s. 6d. for specials. 


It was reported on Jan. 25 that the 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Com- 
pany has decided to close down 50 per 
cent. of its smelting capacity, both at 
Caney and at Deering. This will make a 
curtailment of 20,000 tons of spelter per 
annum and will reduce this company’s 
shipment of ore from the Joplin district by 
about 850 tons per week. This action 
is inspired by the high price for zinc 
ore and the relatively low price for 
spelter. 
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Base price of sheet zinc is 7c. f.o.b. La 
Salle-Peru, Ill., less 8 per cent. 





Other Metals 





Antimony—The market has been dull 
during the week, with few sales. Quota- 
tions are unchanged, 8%@8%c. being 
asked for Cookson’s, 8@8%c. for Hal- 
lett’s, and 7%@7%c. for ordinary brands. 


Aluminum—There has been no change 
during the week. The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America still quotes 24c. per Ib. 
base for No. I ingots; 33@34c. base for 
sheets. Foreign metal is offered at 214 
@22c. for ingots. 

Quicksilver—New York quotations are 
unchanged at $45@46 per flask of 75 ib. 
San Francisco prices are $45@46 for 
domestic orders, and $43@44 for export. 
The London quotation is £8 7s. 6d. per 
flask, with £8 6s. 3d. named by jobbers. 
Business is quiet. 


Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
40@45¢. per lb. Retail, from 5oc. for 
2000-lb. lots up to 55c. for 500-lb. lots. 
These quotations are for spot njckel. The 
price for electrolytic is 5c. higher. 

Cadmium—In 100-lb. lots, 75c. per Ib., 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Magnesium—This metal is offered in 
New York at $1.25 per Ib. in 100-Ib. lots. 
The price is $1.40 per lb. for 5-Ib. lots. 





Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 





Platteville, Wis., Jan. 23—The highest 
price paid for zinc ore this week was 
$43.50; the base price was $42 to $43 per 
ton of 60 per cent. zinc. For 80 per cent. 
lead ore $50 per ton was paid. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JAN. 23 











Zine Lead Sulphur 

Camps. ore, lb. ore, lb. ore, lb. 

pn | rrr peer MEE, oxkcess) - sehavnn 

Cuba City... hia) VY ‘cashew a. commandn 

Strawbridge EE -Skcees! eed 

Platteville ... 202,080 219,500 
Days Siding.. 172,000 
Hazel Green 168,400 
Galena.... 80,000 
RATETAEON . ox.0:0 vies 0500 80,000 
OMNI paw sewnnn. on ssnire 56,650 

Co 5 CY vecwwat 219,500 

Year to Jan. 28....... 8,315,616 60,000 772,400 


Highland, Linden and Mineral Point 
are not reported. Hazel Green shipped 
last week, not then reported, 405,480 Ib. 
zine ore. 

In addition to the above there was 
shipped this week to the American Zinc 
Ore Separating Company, formerly known 
as the Platteville Séparating Company, 
258,360 Ib., and to the Joplin Separator 
Works 149,000 lb. zinc ore. 

The district will suffer a loss in ton- 
nage shipment by the indefinite closing 
of a number of producers at Highland and 
Benton, including properties which kept 
producing all through the panic; such 
losses, however, will be partially overcome 





by increased shipments from Platteville, 
Rewey, Harker and Cuba City. 





Joplin, Mo. Jan. 23—The highest price 
reported paid was $44, the base price rang- 
ing from $40 to $43 per ton of 60 per cent. 
zine. Zinc silicate sold on a base of $20 
@22.50, the highest being $36.50 per ton. 
The average price, all grades, was $38.68. 
The highest price reported paid for lead 
was $54, medium grades bringing $52 to 
$53, and all grades averaging $53 per ton. 

The market opened early in the week 
with a few bins selling on $43 and $42.50 
base, lowering as the week progressed to 
a $42 base, and at the week-end $40 base 
was the best offering. It seems to indicate 
that the market weakened more than will 
be sustained at the opening prices next 
week, yet the output was exceptionally 
heavy and this may reflect a greater weak- 
ness. The weather, following the heavy 
snow and blizzard of the previous week, 
was ideal for mining operations. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JAN. 23 








| 
|Zine, 1b.| Lead, 1b.| Value. 

Webb City-Carterville| 2,889,560} 884,810} $81,238 
FOURS inincdonsdce tens | 1,962,730] 269,240} 48,531 
CI is kine octane 9:44 | 1,092,520 27,620) 23,641 
GORA csc oe csevcceces | 910,030 58,670) 19,756 
Prosperity... .cccccseses | 338,550) 266,950) 13,845 
re 591,620} 105,070) 12,196 
MiSs .cviccsocdssee 512,090} 133,740| 11,735 
BI OO i ces ccwnens as | CHR wevsnne | 11,466 
TGEIIOR, vcs vsscovesss 75,760 28,200) 11,035 
OS er een | 438,200 9,500) 6,276 
CRPERARS. ccccccecesese | 215,850 seuneel 4,317 
NE 5 vicnscadendeees | 202,87 4,200) 4,166 
Sarr Tete dkccas } 2,965 
I eng ns <acpepeece 144,870 9,870) 2,648 
on ES Me 1,000} 1,808 
Cave Springs.......... 61,590) =... | 1,230 
Quapaw-Baxter........| 30,960 14,450} 932 
Se ene eek cae, 
MMGER Gocisscaeexsaste 10,838,220 1,813,320) $257,785 
Four weeks,........ 39,958,060 5,064,840 $905,890 


Zinc value, the week, $209,687; 4 weeks, $775,305 
Lead value, the week, 48,098; 4 weeks, 130,585 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 
| | 









































ZINC ORE. | LEAD ORE. 
| 
Month, Base Price.} All Ores. i All Ores. 
i 
1907. | 1908. | 1907. | 1908. || 1907. | 1908. 
January..... $46.90|$37 . 60|$45.84/$35 56 $83.58|$46.88 
February.,..| 48.30} 36.63] 47.11] 34.92) 84.58] 49.72 
March....... 49.75] 36.19] 48.66] 34.19| 82.75] 49.90 
April........| 49.25] 35.40| 48.24| 34.08) 79.76] 52.47 
May .........| 46.90] 34.19| 45.98] 33.39) 79.56] 56.05 
June.. ..-| 47.00} 33.06) 44.82 32_071| 73.66] 60.48 
DO occas 46.80] 34.55| 45.79] 31.67) 58.18] 59.90 
August...... 44.56| 36.53) 43.22] 33.42]| 59.54| 60.34 
September ..| 41.00] 37.63] 40.11] 34.44] 53.52] 54.59 
October...... 41.75| 35.95} 39.83] 33.28|| 51.40] 52.63 
November...| 38.60} 39.13) 35.19) 35. 43.40) 54.53 
December. ..| 31.50] 42.75| 30.87| 39.63) 37.71] 49.68 
—-| 





£ 
i 
g 
B 
_8 
g 
8 
2 
g 


| | 

NotrE—Under zinc ore the first two columns 
give base prices for 60 per cent. zinc ore; 
the second two the average for all ores sold. 
Léad ore prices are the average for all 
ores sold. 











Chemicals 





New York, Jan. 27—The market as a 
whole has shown no unusual signs of ac- 
tivity. Many dealers view the situation 
as tame and uninteresting, and buyers do 
not seem ready yet to do business beyond 
their immediate needs. 
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Copper Sulphate—Demand is fair and 
no shading is reported, there being little 
outside stuff on the market. Quotations 
are steady at $4.75 per 100 lib. for car- 
load lots and up to $5 per 100 lb. for 
smaller parcels. 


Arsenic—The market is dull, only a 
few small sales of Canadian product being 
reported. Quotations are 3@3%%c. per lb. 
for white arsenic. 

Nitrate of Soda—Comparatively little 
is doing in this article. Current quota- 
tions are 2.17%c. for spot and 2.15c. for 
futures, which are a shade higher. 


Mining Stocks 





New York, Jan. 27—At the beginning 
of the week the general markets were in- 
clined to be weak, and there was some 
drop in quotations; Amalgamated Copper, 
for instance, falling off several points. 
The dividend of $3 on Boston & Montana, 
declared last week, was an indication that 
there would be no change in the profit 
division of the Amalgamated, and that 
company declared the quarterly dividend 
of 50c. per share, which has been the rule 
for some time. During. the last three 
days of the week the market was rather 
dull, but developed considerable firmness, 
and there was very little change in prices. 

On the Curb the coppers followed very 
much the course of Amalgamated. Cum- 
berland-Ely and Ohio were the leaders in 
a slight drop on Thursday and Friday, 
but after that most of the shares remained 
steady on moderate trading. Fluctuations 
were small. The Nevada gold stocks re- 
ceived considerable attention during the 
week, and generally held up well. Cobalt 
stocks were rather quiet and closed with 
a softer tendency. 





Boston, Jan. 26—There is no rush to 
trade, and the market for mining shares 
continues uninteresting. Prices show 
slight losses for the week in the main, 
but the changes are unimportant. Outside 
of a few stocks the market has been ex- 
tremely narrow. There has been little 
selling pressure. The declaration of the 
usual 50c. dividend by the Amalgamated 
company is what was expected. The stock 
has varied from $77.87%4 to $79.50, closing 
fractionally below a week ago at $78.50. 
North Butte has been weak and records 
a decline of over $2. The regular $1 
quarterly dividend is expected to be de- 
clared. 

Conferences have been held between 
the Calumet & Hecla and Osceola officials 
but nothing has come in the matter of a 
compromise. The closing down of the 
Arizona mines on account of labor trou- 
bles caused weakness in these stocks. 

Keweenaw Copper has been taken from 
the Curb and put on the unlisted depart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange. It did not 
improve the price of the stock, which is 
off to $4.50. 
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First National Copper performed stunts 
on the Curb, advancing to $9.75, with re- 
action to $7.62%4 today. Ahmeek made a 
new high record at $160, but there are 
only 50,000 shares. Raven Mining stock- 
holders are given the privilege of subscrib- 
ing for new shares at $1 in the proportion 
of one new for 10 owned. The stock was 
under 9oc. today. 


San Francisco, Jan, 22—In the mining- 
share market in this city, for the first 
time in years, stocks of the newer Nevada 
mining districts have been neglected in fa- 
vor of the old Comstocks. Not only is 
Eastern capital behind the Comstocks but 
the local support is better than it has been 
for years. The control of the Crown 
Point, Yellow Jacket, Belcher and other 
mines has changed hands and people have 
more confidence in the new men than in 
the old. Expenses have been materially 
reduced and the work accomplished in the 
past two years is being recognized. 

The active listed oil companies of the 
California Oil and Stock Exchange paid 
in December, $615,109 in dividends, which 
is supposed to be about half what the oil 
companies of the entire State paid. The 
total dividends paid by these oil companies 
to date has been $18,008,882 which is a 
record to be pround of. Thirty-five of them 
paid dividends ih December last. The pe- 
troleum interests of the State are gradu- 
ally enlarging in importance and have al- 
ready overshadowed those of the gold 
miners. 


STOCK QUOTATIONS 


























NEW YORK Jan.26|| BOSTON Jan. 26 

> 
Name of Comp. | Clg. || Name of Comp. | Clg. 

Alaska Mine...... %| |Adventure........ 8% 
Amalgamated ....| 785g} |Allouez........... 3534 
Anaconda......... 47 | |Am. Zinc..........| 24% 
Balaklala......... 422,| |Arcadian.......... +3 
British Col. Cop.. 8 Arizona Com...... 36 
Buffalo Mines.... 33¢| |Atlantic........... 1534 
Butte Coalition...| 23%| |Boston Con....... 14% 
Colonial Silver.... 44| |\Calumet & Ariz...| 110 
Cum. Ely Mining. 8%| Calumet & Hecla.| 645 
Davis Daly........ 2}3| |Centennial....... 30 
Dominion Cop.... Con. Mercur...... -31 
Douglas Copper.. 244| |\Copper Range....| 763 
MOTO. .ccoeenees 334) |Daly-West........ 10% 
PROTO o. occ reed 4,| |East Butte........ 1% 
Foster Cobalt..... -56 Franklin.......... 
Furnace Creek...| .11 Greene—Can...... 114 
ORR 655 csc nese 854| |Isle Royal........ 2414 
tt 3¢] |e Salle.......... 14% 
Goldfield Con..... LR ress ie 4 
a, ee 10344| |Michigan......... 12 
Greene Gold...... | |Mohawk.. ........ 64 
Greene G. &S..... 7 Nevada...........| 18 
Greenw’r & D.Val.|¢.75 North Butte...... 78 
Guanajuato ...... 2 Old Colony........|$.60 
Guggen. Exp...... 180 Old Dominion....| 52 
Hanapah.......... EAD 1 TOMOOOIE ...<..5. 0505 130 
McKinley Dar..:.| .98 i ee 2842 
Miami Copper....| 1344) |\Quincy ........... 91 
MOMS 6.6... 600s 1%| |Rhode Island..... 5 
Mines Co. of Am.. %| |\Santa Fe.......... 2% 
Mitchell Mining. +%| |Shannon.......... 
Mont. Sho. C...... tl WRMOTEOE. onccccces 3644 
Nev. Utah M. & S. 3%| |Superior & Pitts..| 15% 
Newhouse M.&S8.| 65%| |Tamarack........ 78 
Nipissing Mines..| 10%| |Trinity............ 15% 
Old Hundred..... }4| |United Cop.,com.| $14 
Silver Queen..... .97 Ba, Os ADEN 5. ccnses.es 2934 
Nis inn sae oo %| |U.8S.Smg. & Ref..| 43 
Tennessee Cop’r.| 46 U.S.Sm.& Re.,pd.| 45 
Tri-Bullion....... }g| [Utah Con......... 4334 
Union Copper.... kd PEED 65 5.005-0055 4% 
Utah Apex........ 6¥,| |Winona........... 5% 
Utah Copper...... 44 Wolverine ........ 150 
Yukon Gold....... 43,| |Wyandotte........ 3 

*Ex. Div. tEx. Rights. | tLast quotation. 








N. Y. INDUSTRIAL 


Am. Agri. Chem..| 39% 
Am. Smelt. & Ref.| 86 

Am. Sm. & Ref. pf.| 10234 
Colo. Fuel &Iron.| 41% 
Federal M. &§.,pf.| 184 

National Lead....| 804 
National Lead, pf.| 10734 
Pittsburg Coal....| 11% 
Republic I. & S...| 253, 
Republic I.&8.,pf.| $8614 
Sloss-Sheffield....| 7834 


Standard Oil...... 650 
U. 8. Steel.... .... 54 
U. 8. Steel, pf..... 114% 


Va. Car.Chem....| 47% 
BOSTON CURB 


Ahmeek .......... 160 
Black Mt.......... 2% 
Chemung......... 19 
Globe Con ........ 5 
cab lageew 11% 
Helvetia ......... ab 
Keweenaw........ 44% 
North Lake....... 17% 
NT. sesncnsce 13% 


Superior & Bost..| 1334 
| 


Furnished by Horn- 
blower & Weeks, N. Y. 


NEVADA STOCKS. 





ST. LOUIS 
N. of Com. |High.| Low. 


Jan, 23 





Adams..... 
Am. Nettie. 
Center Cr’k} 2. 
Cent. C. & C.| 68. 
C.C. & C. pd.| 82. 
Cent. Oil.../110. 
Columbia..| 7. 
Con. Coal..| 21. 
Doe Run.. |120. 
Gra. Bimet. 
St. Joe. .... 


" 
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LONDON Jan. 


i] 
= 


Name of Com. Clg. 


Dolores....... £1 10s 

Stratton’sInd.| 0 3 
Camp Bird....| 016 
Esperanza....| 3 3 
Tomboy. ..... 018 


ee 


Cabled through Wm. 
P. Bonbright & Co., N. Y. 


Jan. 27. 


Furnished by Weir Bros. & Co., New York. 


Name of Comp. | Clg. 


COMSTOCK STOCKS 


Belcher ....ccccces .48 
Best & Belcher....| .65 
Caledonia ........ -33 
CRIOTERE. «0 oseeccees -23 
Comstock......... .30 
Con. Cal. & Va....| .86 
Crown Point...... -62 
Exchequer........ .48 


Gould & Curry....| .18 





Hale & Norcross..| .37 
Mexican -94 
| See 1.75 
Overman .38 
Potosi -33 
Savage .49 
Sierra Nevada....| .35 
SER cusncnciesen 47 
SR sie. weenweeess .09 


Yellow Jacket....| .87 
TONOPAH STOCKS 


Belmont.......... -80 
Extension.... ...| .50 






Golden Anchor....| .01 
Jim Butler....... 15 
MacNamara...... .32 
Midway..... -24 
Montana... esl owe 
North Star...... -03 


Tono’h Mine of N.| 6.25 
West End Con....| .32 


GOLDFI’D STOCKS 











Name of Comp. | Clg. 


Silver Pick.. ‘ -10 


es RUB wcs; sence .18 
SRIRRENS, 200 ssc00s -03 
BULLFROG STOCKS 

Gibraltar ......... .03 


Homestake King.| .08 
Mont. Shoshone C.| 1.08} 


Tramp Cons...... -09 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Bonnie Clare...... -06 
Lee Gold Grotto..| ... 
Nevada Hills...... 1.50 


Nevada Smelting.| 1.25 
Nevada Wonder.. 35 


Nevada-Utah...... 2.874 
Penn-Wyoming...| .08 
Pittsburgh 8S. Pk..} .80 
Rawhide Coal....| .50 


Round Mt. Sphinx; .15 





COLO. SPRINGS Jan. 22 
Name of Comp. | Clg. 











AGOENG «200 cccrccce -03 | |Acacia .....+4.. ee 644 
Atlanta .......0... .15}| |Black Bell...... «| .... 
a a «9B | 10. C. Com.ece ccccee $33 
Columbia Mt..... A eS errr 6% 
Comb. Frac ...... 1.21 | |Doctor Jack Pot..| 484, 
Con. Red Top..... -12}| |Elkton ....... ccooe] 72 
Cracker Jack..... -04 | JE] Paso ...cccee «| 45% 
Dia’dfield B. B.C.} .09 | |Findlay......... .| 15% 
Goldfield Belmont} .06 | |Gold Dollar...... ° 9% 
Goldfield Daisy...| .68 | |Gold Sovereign... 3 
Great Bend ..... -19 | |Isabella.... .. os. 2634 
Jumbo Extension} .18 | |Index............ ara 
| errr .08 | |\Jennie Sample.... 5 
Lone Star.........| .06 | |Jerry Johnson.... 4 
May Queen..... ---| .04 | |Mary McKinney..| 3534 
ae A ee .07 | |Pharmacist....... 13% 
BR ax aiesesier eoeek oA | POTTED... 0c cccee 1.00 
PE TE iccuvanceee 15 | |Un. Gold Mines..| 44% 
Roanoke.......... .-- || Vindicator.. .....| 80 
Sandstorm .......| .18 | |Work......... cece 614 
Assessments 

Company. Deling.| Sale. |Amt, 
DE, FIO ove ccccsvoveseence Feb. 2|Feb. 23/$0.05 
RRND GETIOT wn s0 icc tSnctasecnss Jan. 8/Feb. 2) 0.10 
Bullion, N@v........+++++-++ Feb. 24|Mar. 18] 0.05 
Caledonia, Nev.............. Jan. 8\Jan. 29] 0.05 
CINE, TRAV oo cenccservecces Jan. 11/Feb. 3] 0.10 
Con. Imperial, Nev.......... Jan. 11\Feb. 3) 0.01 
Federal-Ely, Utah........... Jan. 9/Feb. 1) 0.01 
Gould & Curry, Nev......... Feb. 15|Mar. 9} 0.10 
ers Jan. 5/Feb. 2) 0.02 
Lady Washington, Nev..... Feb. 19|Mar. 12) 0.05 
OOORMER, TOF 6 ccccceccseses Feb. 18|Mar. 11} 0.10 
ROG TOON ii iss sevccececvcee Jan. 6)Jan. 28) 0.10 
Sierra Nevada, Nev......... Feb. 12|Mar. 5) 0.10 
ee Jan. 7\Jan. 30) 0.10 
Yellow Jacket, Nev.......... Dec. 28/Feb. 3) 0.15 
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Monthly Average Prices of Metals 












SILVER 
New York. London, 
Month. ieteppanineeimnmiabadia 

1907. | 1908. | 1907. | 1908, 
SRRMOET 0640. 0000000080009 68 673/55 .678/31.769/ 25.738 
NET .cscciccvesynseas 68 .835/56.000/31 . 852/25 . 855 
PERIOD. 0000000 s0.000006 008 67 .519|55.365/31.325/ 25.570 
PER scunncbeneesbesecwease 65 .462|54.505/30. 253/25 .188 
BT cbs ekss. chnensees «+++ /65.971/52.795/30.471)24.377 
PEED Kinesiensaseusvenneed 67 .090| 53. 663/30 .893/24.760 
UN sade scenenbbeSeheesen 68 .144/53.115/31.366/ 24.514 
DE. snavececcssenny cons 68 . 745/51. 683/31 .637/23.858 
PPPOE sccesaveee exat 67.792|51.720/31.313/23.877 
October........ ‘aeue*bebee 62.435 /51.431/28 .863/ 23.725 
November.,.... ponskeeanal 58.677 /49.647/27 .154/22.933 
a 54.565| 48 . 769/25 . 362/22. 493 
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BOOP voksnsonsnne gods ves 





New York, cents per fine ounce; London, 
pence per standard ounce. 


COPPER 


NEW YORK. 
| SECLONDON. 
Electrolytic Lake. 


1907. | 1908. | 1907. | 1908. | 1907. | 1908. 


January ...|24.404/13.726/24.325/13.901/106.739) 62.386 





February. .|24.869}12. 905/25 .236/13.098|107.356) 58.786 
March..... 25 .065|12.704/25.560|12.875/106.594) 58.761 
April ....../24.224|12. 743/25 .260|12.928) 98.625) 58 331 
May......++|24.048}12. 598/25 .072|12.788/102.375) 57.387 
JUNEC...... 21 .665)12.675|24.140/12.877) 97.272) 57.842 
July...... - |22.130}12. 702/21 .923/12.933) 95.016) 57.989 
August ..../18.356/13.462/19.255/13.639) 79.679) 60.500 
Septem ber |15.565|13.388]16.047|13.600) 68.375) 60.338 
October 13.169]13.354|13.551|13.646) 60.717) 60.139 


November. |13.391|14.130|13.870|14.386| 61.226| 63.417 
December . |18.163)14.111/13.393/14.411| 60.113} 62.943 


Year. ....|20.004/13.208/20.661/13.424| 87.007) 59.902 








New York, cents per pound. Electrolytic is 
for cakes, ingots or wirebars. London, pounds 
sterling, per long ton, standard copper. 








TIN AT NEW YORK 











1907. | 1908.|! Month. | 1907. | 1908 

January ... st male ae ers snetene 41.091/29.207 
February ..|42.102/28.978| |August..... 37 .667|29 942 
March ..... 41.313|30.577| |Septem ber. |36.689|28.815 
ADPil .cccces 40.938/31.702| |October ...|/32.620/29.444 
ee 42.149|30.015| |November .|30.833/30.348 
SUMO cccscse 42.120/28.024| |December. , |27.925/29.144 

| | —_— | ———— 

is | | Av. year, .|88. 160/29. 





Prices are in cents per pound. 




































LEAD 
New York. London. 
Month. _ 
1907. | 1908. | 1907. | 1908. 
JANUATY .000 coccce eoeess--| 6.000} 3.691)19.828/14.469 
FODruary .cccccccccccccccs 6.000] 3.725/19.581/14.250 
BENT 05 6n6sdacksnenseenss 6.000) 3.838)19.703)13.975 
ADPI].ccccccccccccccccccece 6.000} 3.993/19.975/13.469 
MU enscecbeserecenas. o¥0ps 6.000 4.253/19.688 12.938 
SENG. ceeséundchobeceetaen 5.760| 4.466/20.188}12.600 
DUE ho eicuss scisnvecssoaes 5.288) 4.447/20.350/13.000 
August...... -+-| 5.250) 4.580)19.063)13.375 
September......... eoceeee 4.813) 4.515/19.775)13.125 
PT ccupessae bToeasen 4.750) 4.351/18.581/13.375 
November... ..00 se ...-+| 4.376] 4.330/17.281/13.538 - 
DOO oc xccsvwesne cose 3.658) 4.213/14.500/13.156 
TORE .iccssoves betnes oon .| 5.325) 4.200/19.084/13 .439 
New York, cents per pound. London, 
pounds sterling per long ton. 
SPELTER 
New York. | St. Louis. London. 


Month. einaientaigecianee aE 
1908. | 1907. | 1908. | 1907. | 1908. 





January .... 4.513] 6.582| 4.363/27.125/20.563 
February.... 4.788) 6.664| 4.638/25.938/20.875 
March... «2: 4.665| 6.687| 4.527|26 094|21.075 
BOT. Ss cces 4.645) 6.535) 4.495/25.900/21.344 
MEAT 20 ocve0e ov 4.608) 6.291| 4.458/25.563/19.906 
June 4.543] 6.269) 4.393)/25.469)19.000 
July. 4.485] 5.922) 4.338/23.850/19.031 
August... 4.702] 5.551) 4.556|21.969|19.350 
September 4.769| 5.086) 4.619/21.050/19.563 
October ..... 4.801) 5.280) 4.651/21.781/19.750 
November .. 5.059) 4.775) 4.909/21.438/20.875 
December,.. 5.137] 4.104) 4.987/20.075|20.625 

pe 4.726] 6.812) 4.678/283.771/20.163 





New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London in pounds sterling per long ton. 
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Mining and Metallurgical Companies—U. S. Coal, Iron and Other Industriale—United States 
























































































Author-| Shares. ___— Dividends. ——m 
Name of Company and ized Par |Totalto, Latest. Author, |__528res- | Divid 
Location. Capital |Issued. Amt. Name of Company and ae : 
Val.| Date. Date. ti ized |Par Total to Latest. 
[iseka Mexican, g. Alka ....| $1,000,000\4a0,000|8 6 lga,119,581\Tan—ia00|8 a0 Location. Capital. rasuea |vai.| T° 
Alaska Mexican, g.)Al’ka ....| $1,000,000/"780,000|$ 6 |$2,112,381|Jan. Date. gg ye 
Alaska Treadwell,g.|Al’ka....| 5,000,000) 900,000) 25 |10,385,000|Jan. 1909 = $ - | . 
Alaska United, g...|Al’ka....| 1,000,000) 180,200} 5/| ‘468,470\Jan. 1909 “a Giasianieaee, be ., 2. @:-lanaanaae see aa $3,108,875|Fep. 1908 $1.75 
Amalgamated, c,.../Mont ..../155,000,000|1 538.879] 100 69,249,554|Feb. 1909 a4 Allis-Chalmers, pf ...|U. 8... $25,000,000| 161, ae 100.208. ae8 zee es 
am.Sm.&Ret_.com../U. 8......| 60,000,000 "500,000| 100 |15,500,000|Jan. 1900| 1.00 || Amer ag. Chota? pl..\U. A Pan Br feed by a ee 
Am. 8m. & Ref. pf..|U.8...... 50,000,000) 500,000 100 |29,750,000|Jan. 1909] 1.75 || ‘American Cement.... Pa...../ 9,000,000} 200,000! 10 a. 2) 
Am. Smelters, pf. A|U. 8...... 17,000,000, 170,000| 100 | 3,455,000|Dec. 1908| 150 || American Coal... ‘Md..../ 1,500,000; 50,000} 25 Senaeetnee ieee| a 
Am. Smelters. pf. B/U. 8...... 30,000,000) 300.000} 100 | 5,250,000|/Dec. 1908] 1.25 Bethlehem Steel, pf...Pa..... | 15,000,000! 150,000) 100 omeuat tenl a 
am.Zinc,Lead&Sm.|Kan...... 8,750,000) 80,000} 25 | | 280,000|Nov. 1907| .50 || Gambria Steel........Pa..... 50,000,000} 900,000 50 $.450,000/Feb. 1908) 75 
Anaconda,c......... Mont ...| 30,000,000/1,200,000} 25 |43,650,000\Jan. 1909) .50 Central 0. & 0., com../Mo .. 5,125,000} 61,250] 100 aeesareieem. 1008) 180 
Avizgona, C.......... oO 8,775,000/3 682,520) .....| 6,182,361|Apr. 1906] .05 Central 0. & O., pf....Mo....| 1 ,875,000| 18,750| 100 pn eg 
Atlantic, c..........|Mich ....| 2,600,000) 190,000] 25 990,000) Feb. 1905) .02 || Gol, & Hock. 0.& L,pf.\Ohio ..| 7,000, 69,244! 100 $08,818 — a +3 
Bald Butte, g.s....|Mont....| 250,000) 950,000} 1 | 1,354,648/Oct. 1907 = Consolidated Ooal....\Ill,.... | 6,000,000} _ 50,000/ 100 10,441 650|en. 1900] 8.50 
Beck Tunnel, g.s.1..|Utah..... 100,000/1,000,000/0.10 | 675,000/Oct. 1907 Consolidation Coal.../Md....} 10,250,000! 102,500) 100 a tnkansibene ine] 100 
Bent’nM.&D.,pf.,l.z.| Wis...... 600,000) 196,607 1 10,949|Nov. 1908/ _.014|| Grucible Steel, pf .....Pa..... | 25,000,000} 244,365) 100 oe mong Ba 
Boston & Montana. |Mont ....| 8,750,000} 150,000| 25 |52,950,000|Jan. 1909| 8.00 || Pmeire 8 & I., pf....|N. J -..| 2,500,000 25,000) 100 1 383,088 /Zan. 1900) 1.50 
Bull.Beck.&Cham.g|Utah..... 1,000,000) 100,000} 10 | 2,728,400/July 1908] .10 || Fairmont Coal... W. Va.| 12,000,000 120,000! 100 1.980,000)Jan. 1909) 2.00 
Bunker Hill & Sull.|Ida...... 8,000,000 300,000} 10 |10,746,000|Jan. 1909, .25 || General Chem. Gom.. U. 8...) 12,500, 74,108] 100. pee nage Bae 
Butte Ooalition,c.s.|Mont ....| 15,000,000|1,000,000| 15 | 2.450,000|Dec. 1907 125 || General Chem., pf...:/0. 8...) 12'500,000 100,000] 100 -258,000/San. 1909) 1.50 
Oalumet & Arizonac|Ariz..... 2,500,000) 200,000} 10 |10,300,000/Dec. 1908) 1.00 International Salt..../Penn..| 30,000, 182,280) 100 $30,000|Aug. 1905| 5.00 
Calumet & Hecla,c.|Mich ....| 2,500,000} 100,000, 25 |107,850,000|Dec. 1908] 5.00 Jeff. & O'f 0. &I.,cm.|Pa...._. 1,500,000} 15,000| 100 pone rg oes] aD 
Oamp Bird, g.,8....|Colo.... | 6,600,000] 820,000} 6 | 5,313,600|Nov. 1908] .24 || Sor & Ol’t. O. & I.,pt.|Pa..... 1,500,000} 15,000) 100 84,000|July 1908| .10 
5a Foo: 7777|Utab.....| 500,000) 500,000} 1] ” 58,000/Nov. 1906] .01 || Kern River Oil... Cal....| 2,000,000) 20,000 100, £4.000/suly 1908) . -10 
Colorado, 1. g.8.....|Utah.... 200,000|1 000,000/0.20 | 1,100,000/Jan. 1909 = Lehigh Coal & Nav...\Pa. 19,113,000) 382,260] 50 $2,013,997|poe’ ines] 2:60 
Oolumbus Oon. c...|Utah ....| 1,600,000 ‘983540! 5 226,832|Oct. 1907 oo Maryland Coal,pf....| Md 2,000,000} 18,850 = 9'324'000 an 1908] 3.50 
Combi’tion 0o.G’f’d|Nevada..| — 400,000! 390,000 1| 688,000|Sept. 1906 “093|| Monon R. Ooal, pf....'Pa.....| 10,000,000) 100,000] 1 "T15,000|a0ey gee] 1:00 
Con. Mercur, g...../Utah.....| 1,000,000|1,000,000/ 1] 3,985,313|Dec. 1906] - 4 NationalCarbon,com.|U. 8...| 5,500,000; 55,000] 100 8,071.250|Noy. 1908| 1.75 
Oontinental, z.1....|Mo....... 550,000) 22,000} 25] 231,000/Oct. 1908 = National Carbon, pf../U. 8...| 4,500,000} 45,000! 100 3,092,872|Jan. 1909! 1.25 
Oopper Range Con. |Mich ....| 40,000,000) 384,185] 100 | 7,683,700|Jan. 1909] 1.00 || Nationay Lead, com..\N. ¥...| 15,000,000 149,054) 100 17,304.248(son, ee) Lae 
Oreede United, g. ..|Colo...... 2,000,000/1,625,000) 1] 214 053|July 1906 ‘srt National Lead, pf.....N. ¥...| 15,000,000 149,040} 100 "681,561|May 1906| 1.75 
Daly Judge, g.8.1../Utah.....| 300,000) "300,000) 1} 295,000|Apr. 1907| .874|| Naty Stool & Wire,pt.\N. ¥...| 5,000,000, 25,778] 100 681.561 Noe, 1908] 
Daly West, g. 8. l...|/Utah..... 8,600,000) 180,000] 20 | 5,877,000|Dec. 1907 = New Central Ooal..../Md....| 1,000,000} 50,000} 20 yy ae om 4 
De Lamar, g.8 ....|Ida...... Hoo ail 001000] 5 | 835,200/Sept. 1908.24 || New River Coal, pid. W.Va.) 4.000,00C  $7,617| 100) , 451,405 Aug. 1908| 1.00 
Doctor Jack Pot....|Colo...... B00 000 ee oe gd, | , 277-000|sune 1906) .004)| Pacific Coast Borax..Cal..-.| 2°000'000| 19,000] 100 "711 600| nee teeel os 
Doe Bun, l......... +| 10,000,000) 59,062] 100 | 1,765,005|/Dec. 1908 = Peerless Oil..........\0al....| 1,000,000} 92,000 10 |15,008,000/9 on” seee| gion 
Eikton Oon., g 8,000,000/2,500,000/ 1] 2,191,961 on pro —y Penna. Salt........... Pa.....| 3,000,000 60,000 = 8'662,500|oy. 1908| 3:60 
Bl Paso, g........../Colo...... 2,500,000/2,450,000] 1] 1,315,545|Sept. 1'50 || Penns. Steel, pfd.....'Pa..... | 25,000,000! 165, *24,264.600' Fete 1909| 75 
Fed. 8m., com...../Idaho....| 10,000,000) * 60,000 100 | 2'708,750|Jan. 1909 175 || Phila. Gas, com... \Pa.....| 36,000,000} 664,800} 50 9,850,000 IBepé. 1908| 1:38 
Federal 8m., pf..../Tdaho....| 20,000,000} 120,000] 100 | 4;121,250|Dec. 1908 “01 || Phila. Gas, pf........[Pa.....| 6,000,000) 130,000) 00 Tah. 00laco” ieee] LIS 
Findley, g.......... Colo...... 1,250,000/1,250,000/ 1] 337,500/Sept. 190¢ “10 || Pittsburg Ooal, pf..../Pa..... 32,000,000} 297,010} 100 “168,000(4 Ty 1908| 8.00 
Florence, g.........|Nevada..| 1,250,000/1,050,000 1/ 420,000|Nov. 1908 ‘05 || Pocahontas ©. C., pf.t/W. Va. 2,800,000} 28,000} 100 $406:800|52—7 to08| 3:00 
Frances-Mohawk,g|Nevada..| 1,000,000| '910,000| _1| 546,000/Jan. 1908 10.00 || Pocahontas ©. C.,cmt/W. Va.| 5,000,000, 45,200) 100 6,045,388|S0r. 1908| 1-78 
Gemini-Keystone ..|Utah..... 500,000) 5,000} 100 | 2,000,000|Aug. 1907 ‘o1 || Republic I. & 8., pfd. Tl... 25,000,000 204,169) 100 | See Gao|ADe- 1808) 2.5S ; 
Gold King Oon..... Colo.. 5,750,370/5,750,870| 1 | 1,407.604|May 1905 "10 || Sloss-Sheffield, com..|Ala....| 10,000,000, 100,000] 100 221.000\noe” ieee 3s 
Goldfield Con., g....|Nevada..| 50,000,000'3532,471| 10| "706,494|Nov. 1907 ‘04 || Sloss-Sheffield, pf....|Ala... | 10,000,000; 67,000) 100 629,522,906/Dec. 1908|10.00 
Grand Central, g...|Utah..... 250,000) 250,000} 1) 1,321,250|Dec. 1907 ‘95 || Standard Oil........../U. 8... |100,000,000} 970,000 = 3,683,060|Nov. 1907| 1.00 
Gwin Mine, Dev., g.|Oal...... 1,000,000) 100,000] 10} 496,000|Apr. 1906 ‘og || Tenn. 0. & I., com.../Tenn ..| 22,568,600 225,586 00 | '890:040|Nov. 1907| 2.00 
Hecla, 8. 1.......... Idaho. 250,000/1,000,000| 0.25 | 1,660,000/Oct. 1908 "50 || Tenn. CO. &I.,pf......\Tenn.., 248,000| 2,480 1 1.711'710|gune 1908) 1.00 
Homestake, g...... 8. D...... 22,000,000) 218,400) 100 |23,827,440|Jan. 1909 ‘05 || Texas & Pacific Coal. Texas. 2,500,000, 28,940| 100 5'875/000/Ten, 1909] 5.00 
HornSilver,g.s.c.z.1 |Utah..... 10,000,000) 400,000] 25 | 5,642,000|/Sept. 1907 “99 || United Metals Selling|U. 8...| 5,000,000} _50,000| 100 'g1'306-544|Mar. 1909| .60 
Im a eae Ariz...... 5,000,000 500,000} 10] 300,000|June 1907 1'50 || U- 8. SteelCorp.,cm., U. 8... /560,000,00015,083,025| 100 228, 280,192|Mar. 1909| 1.78 
Inter’] Nickel, pt. |N. Y¥. ....| 12,000,000 89,126] 100 | 1,737.957|Feb. 1909 "10 || U- 8. Steel Corp., pf... 8... '860,281,1008,602,811| 100 ‘14.340,869|Jan. 1909| 2.00 
Iron Silver......... Oolo...... 10,000,000) 500,000] 20 | 4,100,000/Oct. 1907) .10 || va “Garolina Gh., pf..U. 8.._| 20,000,000; 180,000 sy 517,789\Nov. 1908)  .80 
Jamison, g......... Es esé< 8,900.000) $90,000) 10} 339,300/Jan. 1909 = Warwick I. & 8....... U. 8...| 1,600,000) 148,671] 10 | g.g90'000/Oct. 1908] 2.50 
ihe. ee 2'500,000|"son'o00| | 2 neato eet o08| [02 || Westmoreland Goai...Pa.....| 8,000,000 60,000) 60 | 8.880, 
Seieiacuits 500, Y 6 | 1,275, . ‘ 
taverty 25: eG cos — 717100,000 190,861 5 iso aan Jan. 1907) .15 *Since 1894. Since 1907. tSince 1890. 
Tagwiner, Sr 125,000) 102,255} 1] 253,081/Oct. 1906 = ri 
Lower Mammoth, g|Utah..... SOR ees] meteaala 51 | . Si seemet- 180) O44 Canada, Mexico, Central and South America 
Mammoth. g. 8.1.../Utah..... 10,000,000 400,000 2.00 2,220,000 — aaa : 
McKinney, g.|Colo...... 2,60C,000/1 309, i . . 
May’ Day, g. 8.1..../Utah. 800,00v) 800,000; 1] 108,000/Sept. 1908 Fy Shares. Dividends. 
Mohawk, c.......... Mich ....| 2,500,000} 106,900} 25 | 1,850,000|Feb. 1909 Ras na | Author- nena 
Mont. Ore Purch...|Mont ....' 2'500,000| 80,883| 95 9,437,274|Jan. 1907/15, co Name of Oompany a ized Pe aes Latest. a 
Nevada Hills, s.g...|Nevada..| 5,000,000 746,000] 878,000|Dec. 1907 a Location. Capital. |tesued. | Val. oe gee 
Hew Century, z.,1..|/Mo....... 300,000) 300,000} 1] 213,000|/Dec. 1906 7 $ . Date. ° 
How dria, q-te---|ont....-| 32000) 900000) 30] | so.ooosept. am] 80] —Jasaaeal —aasel oo| eats-evelage, sesslea.se 
ow hy @ wccccee | 500, ‘i ,080, . ° *rdia.|Mex... $480, yi i ys . 
North Butte | rot "7<"| 22,000-000} 100,000] 100 |12,000,000| May 1908 1'00 || Batopilas..-..--..-. Mex...| 9,000,000] 446-268| 90 |  s0;r64| Doe. 1907] 13) | 
North Butte........ Mont 6,000,000} 400,000} 15 | 6,400,000|Dec. 1908 °75 || British Columbia, c..B. C...| 3,000,000 503,000 6&| 201,200|Sept. 1901 “ 
North Star, g....... 1.....+] 2,600,000} 250,000} 10] 1,911,988|Dec. 1908 Bitne........... Ont....| 1,000,000! 900,000} 1) 307,000)Feb. = 
Old Dominion, c....|Ariz...... 8,750,000) 293,245) 25| 720,710/Dec. 1908 1.00 || Butters’ Salvador, g...Salv ..| °750,000| 150,000; 6| 600,000|Apr. — 
Spe minion, M&Sc|Ariz,.... **04'800| 201°600| S| 1.aresen[May 1908] “20 || Cobalt Central, 8.6". Ont. .:| 6,000-0004,re1°600| | “Oe-ag0lRB 1909) 02 
DD cca cca evada 604,800| 201,600] 8] 1,816,360|May 1908] . onan (Cobalt)....|Ont. ..| 4,000,000} 800,000] &| 720,000|July iss 
By @ esccvecces Mich ....| 2,600,000] 96,160) 25 | 7,227,950|July 1908 = Conschidated M&S. 1B. 0... 5,500,000} 53,552|100| 781,885|Nov. = 7 
Parrot, 0,8.......... ee Bo BA BS Seen eee Sen aee) SS | Sen eecals ee) 
Pennsylvania, g...|/Oal...... 5,150,000! 61,500] 100 | 284,925|July 1905 “oa || Crown Reserve, s.....\Ont....| 17760,0001,750,000| -1| -'350,000 Jan. 1909) -16 
Pitts. L. & Z., 1.z....|Mo 1,000,000|1,000,000 1] 20,000|July 1907 ieee ‘Mex...| 2,000,000! 400,000] §5| 540,000/Feb. 1909] 18 
Portlan@, g......... Golo...... 8,000,000|3,000,000} 1) 8,227,080|Jan. 1909 ‘20 || Dominion Coal, com.\N. 8...| 15,000,000, 150,000 100 | 3,150,000 Jan. oe 
tuincy, ¢’ ©. °"::77:|Nevada..| 1,000,000) 100,000] 10 | ”'375,000 July 1907 :00 || Dominion Coal, pf....'N. 8..-| $,000,000 _$0,000| 100 | £680,000| eb. 1908] 3.68 
mincy,¢’.......... Mich ....| 3,750,000 110,000| 26 |18,450,000|Dec. 1908 M2 || Dos Estrellas, gs.... Mex ..| '160;000| 300;000|0.80 | 8,780,000 coor o= flag 
Bocco Homest’k,l.s.'Nevada.. 300,000} 300,000 112,000| Dec. = A inmaee *..|Mex ..| 5,750,000/1,080,000} 5 | 4,989,600 oe ae 
aecramento, g, q...|Otah..... 1,000,000)1,000,000; 1) _ 255,000|Nov. 1 cry Esperanza ees Mex ..| 2,275,000) 455,000) 65 / 9,222,400/Oct. al ss 
Bt coseph, 1........ Movadia..,| 900,00011,000.000) 10 | 6,158,357|Dec. 1906) .15 || Eepera Cobalt, 5......|Ont....| 1,000,000/1,000,000 1|  60,000|Jan. ol 
Silver King e's: 1 jf ner | 308-000] 108.000] |” 81-000) June 1907): Granby Oon........ - B. C...| 18,000,000] 185,000) 100 | ,508,690/Dec. 1908) 2.00 
Silver King, g. s.17/Utah..... 8,000,000} 150,000) 20 |11,187,500| July 1907 — Greene Con. Copper... Mex...| 8,640,000} 864,000} 10) 6,137,800 os 1907| 40 
Silver King Co’t’n.t/Utah .... $000,000. "300;000| 15 | saesalsuly ict] [so || GreenGold-Bilv'r ptd. Mex... occaaae nenaael “c| acamiges’ weal a8 
BRRON, 6...0:0505 “a 3,000,000; 300, A _ Bed td 'Mex...| 8,000, p * - 3 
Snowstorm, s.1.....|Ida...... 1,500,000/1,500,000| 1]  645,000|Jan. 1909 to Guanajuato D.. pd. GMeX...| LORS IASC 00)  seeensuly sees) SS 
Standard Con., g.s.|Oal ..... 8,500.00011,000,007| °8 | a’ape'aes|Apr. 1906| 1194|| Guggenheim Expl.,.-'Mex ...| 17,000,000] 108-000| 100 | 6,010;000 os 
Stratton’sIndepend|GColo...... 5,500,000/1,000,007) 6 | 4,895,865/Apr. 1906] .12} wie Con., g.8.C.1....|Mex...| 5,000,000/5,000,000} 1/ 100,000 Mar. 1909| :20 
Swansea, g. 8. 1.....|Utah. SOGes ‘Gnbesl to | Qamnenisuly tor] as || Kerr lakes... Oet....| Soe See 6) Sa a 
FematAOR, G....... Soon 8,000,000) 200°000] 95 | 2°0ee/a50|Sept. 1908] 1:38 || La Rose Con.,3......jomt-...| 7,800,0001,148-368] 6 | 400.179 Jan. 1909) .20 
Tennessee, c....... Tenn ....| 5,000,000} 200,000} 25 | 2,056,250/Sept. 1908| 1 [tie ies... B. G...| 5,000,000 '200,000| 25 426,000 /Deo. ll 
Tomboy, g.s.... .. Colo......| 1,750,000} 300,000] 5 | 2,016,000/Dec. 1908] 4 LeRoi No. 2, g.....-..|B. C...| 8,000,000} 120,000 25| 881,600 Jam 1909| 105 
Tonopah of Nev....|Nevada..| 1/000,000/1,000,000|  1| 4'950,000|Jan. 1909 = McKinley-Darragh,s. Ont....| 2,500,000)2,000,000| 1| 480,000 Mar. 1908} 28 
Tonopah Belmont..|Nevada.. 2,000,000/1,500,000} 1)| 600,000/Apr. 1907 Mex. Con. M. & 8. Co.|\Mex...| 2,500,000) 240,000} 10; 660,000 uel ons 
Tonopah Ext’nsion|Nevada..| 1/000,000| 928.433| 1 | 283,030/Apr. 1906) .15 Mex.Mill.& Trans.pfd'Mex...| 2,000, 12,000} 100} | 35,450 Jan. 1909} .02 
senepek oe porets.. 1,000,000/1,000,000 : = —_ = . iain atten. “tien... —— wo - oe — al a 
nele Sam, g.s.1....|Utah..... 500,000} 600,000 ’ . fond. ....(0. A...| 1,600, J | 2,467, : 
United Stoica, cams Utah ----| 87,600,000 860,983] 60 | 1,798,099) Jan. 1900) .50 Nipissing, 81. 7. /./Oné..,| 6,000,000.,200;000| "6 | 2°340;000 Jan. 1909) 25 
United Oop cone | ueats«-:-| 37,600,000) 486,845! 60 | 4/881,377)Fan. 1900) “87 N. 8. 8t. & Coal, com. N. S...| 5,000,000” 49,876| 100 | 1,087,866 Oct. 1908| 2:00 
Dalted, opt: Mont ----| 18,000,000, 450,000| 100 | 6,969,500] Aug. 1907) 1:76 N. 8. St. & Coal, pf.....N. 8...| 1,080,000 10,800] 100 | '458,860/Oct. 1908) 2.00 
United, c. pf....... Mont ..../ 5,000,000) 60,000) 100 | 1,500,000|May 1907) 8.00 Penoles*....... vateeet ‘Mex...| ‘260,000, _ 2,800 100 | 8,680,000|Dec. 1907 |30.08 
United, z. 1., pf ....|Mo.-Kan. 500,000; 19,556) 25 312,782|\Jan. 1908) .50 tne ws... “Mex. ..| 1,000,000 10,000] 100 188,656 _ - eee| nae 
am tet ies ic Colo...... — 730-488] 100 | 1.008°804|0ce" 1907) 1.50 Pinguico, pid. s...... won... Se See ee Sept. 1906| . 
> Med. - Pt. |Oolo...... 4,000,000 39, 1006, ; . Pisin con cwc es ey | gar’ } . 
Utah, g.(Fish 8p’gs)|Utah.....| 900,000, 100,000| 10| '323/000|Feb, 1909| .02 —, catenente B, C...| 1,000,000 968,000] 1 897,089. 1906 32 
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Industrials 


The southern branch of the American 
Steam Gauge and Valve Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for several years located in the Equit- 
able building, Atlanta, Georgia, has removed 
its office to 524-525 Candler building, of that 
city. 

A. Wilson & Co., Chesterfield House, 98 
Great Tower street, London, E. C., advises us 
that its agent in Ranjoon, Burma, asks for 
estimates of petroleum machinery, including 
piping, viz., a complete plant for boring for 
crude oil to the depth of 1500 ft. with power. 


Chalmers & Williams, Inc., Chicago, IIL, 
advises that the latest qdditions to the al- 
ready large list of purchasers of the Burt 
rapid cyanide filter are the Amparo Mining 
Company, Etzatlan, Jalisco, Mex., and the 
Cherokee Goldfields Ltd., Parral, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 


Fred M. Prescott Steam Pump Company 
advises that in order to facilitate the handling 
of its growing business in Mexico and south- 
western portion of the United States, it has 
opened a district office at El Paso, Texas, 
City National Bank building, which is in 
charge of W. R. Thurston. 


G. M. Davis & Son, Palatka, Florida, manu- 
facturers of cypress tanks, have issued a 
souvenir card entitled, “Florida Favorites,” 
instead of the usual calendar. The orange 
blossoms and fruit portrayed are _ both 
tasty in design and typical of the State in 
which the factory is located. 


Arthur Koppel Company has turned over 
the agency for the sale of its portable track, 
industrial railways, cars of all kinds, in- 
cluding mine cars, rails, switches, turntables, 
etc., in the State of Colorado to the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, 1711 Tremont 
Place, Denver, Colo. 

The Wagner Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany has opened a sales office in the Trust 
building, Charlotte, N. C., to assist in the 
care of its rapidly growing Southern business. 
The company’s other office in the South is in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and the factory and main 
office, as is well known, is in St. Louis, Mo. 


The Wood Drill Works announces that it 
has appointed Harold L. Bond Company, of 
140 Pearl street, Boston, Mass., as its ex- 
clusive agents for the sale of Wood rock drills 
in the New England States to take effect 
January 1, 1909. Harold L. Bond Company 
has offices at 42 Broadway, New York City, 
in charge of Joseph C. Sealy. 


The Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing 
Company, of Aurora, Ill., manufacturer of 
conveying and transmission machinery has 
removed its New York offices to 50 Church 
street. F. McWethy, who has conducted the 
local branch during the last two years, will 
return to the home office to take up the 
duties of assistant sales manager. William 
Reinecke has been appointed as manager of 
the Eastern office. 

Edward C. Brown, 
Hawaiian office of the Dearborn Drug and 
Chemical works at 42 Queen street. Hono- 
lulu, is making an extensive oriental trip of 
three or four months, during which he will 
visit Japan, the important seacoast cities of 
China, Australia, the Philippines, Java and 
other important islands in the Pacific ocean. 
Mr. Brown has most successfully handled the 
Dearborn Company’s business in the Hawaiian 
Islands since that department was opened, 
some ten years ago. 


The Wood Drill Works, of Paterson, N. J.. 
has issued a 12-page booklet entitled, ‘““Wood 
Rceck Drills,” giving some valuable informa- 
tion and description of the machines showing 
their adaptability to tunnel driving, drilling 
in concrete, and open cut work; with detailed 
costs in driving the Tieton tunnel at North 


manager of the 
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Yakima, Wash., United States Reclamation 
Service, also on other engineering works with 
a number of fine testimonials. The bookle: 
is printed in three colors and can be obtained 
at any of the company’s offices in the United 
States, Mexico and Canada. 


The Buffalo Steam Pump Company advises 
that it has contracted with the city of Grand 
Rapids to furnish ten immense sewage pumps, 
having a total capacity under maximum con- 
ditions of over 250,000 gal. per min. The 
pumps are to be placed in three stations, one 
station to contain two 18-in. pumps, second 
to contain two 24-in. pumps, third to con- 
tain two 24-in. pumps, and the fourth station 
four 40-in. pumps. The Westinghouse Com- 
pany furnishes electrical equipment on a sep- 
arate contract. The ten pumps_ together, 
without motors will weigh approximately 
200,000 pounds. 


The Youngstown Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, builders of cars for 
freight and industrial service has issued an 
illustrated catalog with 200 cuts showing dif- 
ferent styles of dump cars, flat cars, special 
ears, ete. The range and variety of the 
product is well shown by the catalog which 
includes everything from the smallest dump 


ear and factory truck to the largest ingot 
ear for iron and _ steel mills. Standard 
freight cars, sugar cane cars and logging 


cars are not omitted. The cover design in- 
dicates suitably that both industrial cars and 
freight cars are built. Size, 8x10 inches; 
pages, 64. 


The Leschen Company’s system of aerial 
wire rope tramways is especially adapted for 
the transportation of all classes of material, 
and is recommended for heavy capacities, 
long distances, long spans, and _ localities 
where very steep gradients occur. These ad- 
vantages have been demonstrated in the 
Leschen Company's patent automatic tram- 
way constructed for the Penn-Wyoming Cop- 
per Company, of Encampment, Wyoming, 
connecting its mines with the smelter, a 
distance of over sixteen miles and through 
the most rugged contour of country. This 
tramway has a carrying capacity of 400 
tons of copper per day. 

Mining engineers will be very much in- 
terested in the products of the International 
Acheson Graphite Company, of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. One of these products is a thoroughly 
amorphous, very fine, soft, unctuous graphite 
known as grade “1340.” It is an electric fur- 
nace product and is guaranteed at least 99 per 
cent. pure. Because of its great unctuous- 
ness and high purity, it is a true lubricant 
in itself, but it can be mixed with grease 
or oil. It is claimed to be wholly without the 
friction-creating impurities of natural graphites. 
The company also makes a very superior line 
of graphited greases in which the world’s 
best graphite and a high grade grease and 
blended so that the product will do from three 
to four times more work than any other 
grease now cn the market. 


Announcement was made January 18 of 
the consolidation of the Sirocco Engineering 
Company, New York, with the American 
Blower Company, of Detroit, Michigan. Ow- 
ing to the position of the American Blower 
Company in this line of manufacture in the 
United States, the announcement is of excep- 
tional importance to engineering and com- 
mercial interests. The Sirocco fan is of 
English invention. In the United States the 
fan met competition, but has steadily ad- 
vanced until it is now used in some of the 
most important installations in the country, 
for mine and general ventilation. A _ dis- 
tinguished feature of the Sirocco fan is the 
drum form of the runner. which consists of a 
large inlet chamber inclosed by 64 long, 


-narrow blades curved forwardly. 


We are in receipt of the new catalog of 
engineering instruments issued by the Bausch 





January 30, 1909. 


& Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Aside from its copious illustrations, this pub- 
lication is of interest because of the complete 
specifications given for the optical and me- 
chanical construction of the various transits, 
levels and theodolites. The several unique 
features of the Bausch & Lomb instruments 
are explained in a brief manner, while an 
entirely original mining transit is cataloged 
for the first time. The distinguishing feat- 
ures of this new instrument include a pris- 
matic side telescope, which is novel in con- 
struction and which will be described more 
fully at a later date. Also with this instru- 
ment the U standard construction- together 
with a compass circle of the usual form is 
introduced. The catalog is sent gratis upon 
request. 

The Traylor Engineering Company has op- 
ened offices in the Farmers’ Bank building, 
Pittsburg, Penn., and George T. Ladd, who 
has been associated with some of the largest 
manufacturing industries in this country for 
the last twelve or fifteen years, is to have 
charge of same. The offices have already 
been established, and it is understood that 
Mr. Ladd will be elected one of the vice- 


presidents of the Traylor Engineering Com- 


pany early in January at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders. On account of the 
very satisfactory business that the company 
has done in Pittsburg and that vicinity, it 
believes that an office at this point will be 
suitable for covering all of the middle west- 
ern territory. It is also understood that the 
company will establish, under Mr. Ladd’s 
mianagement, an office in Chicago. The com- 
pany has one of the most complete sheet- 
metal working departments to be found any- 
where in the country, and a foundry with 
100 tons capacity, and on account of the 
very great demand for both sheet-steel work 
and large castings, it will doubtless be able 
to supply a very large portion of this class 
of business all through the middle West. The 
Traylor Engineering Company manufactures 
all kinds of mining and metallurgical ma- 
chinery. It has also recently arranged with 
L. C. Trent, one of the best known mechan- 
ical and metallurgical engineers in the ma- 
chinery trade to represent it. Mr. Trent has 
prebably more experience in the manufacture 
and sale of mining and metallurgical plants 
than any one man in this country. He is to 
open an office for the Traylor Engineering 
Company as manager of the Pacific western 
territory, having an office in Salt Lake City, 
beginning the first of January, 1909; also 
an office in Reno, Nevada, and one in San 
Francisco, California. 





Trade Catalogs 


Tate, Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburg, Pa. Book- 
let. Oil vs. Coal. Illustrated, 16 pages, 6x9 
inches. 


Thos. H. Dallett & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Catalog No. 100. Air compressors. Illustrated, 
24 pages, 6x9 inches, paper 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company. Columbus’ 


Ohio. Catalog 67D. Rubber belt conveyors. 
Illustrated, 48 pages, 6x9 inches, paper. 


Eck Dynamo and Motor Company, Belle- 
ville, N. J. Binder containing bulletins of 


dynamos and motors. Illustrated, 5x8} inches. 


Western Electric Company, 463 West street, 
New York. Bulletin No. 5910-9. Electrical 
equipment for * central “stations. Illustrated, 
20 pages, 8x104 inches. 

MacGovern, Archer & Co.. 114 Liberty street, 
New York. List of electrical and steam appara- 
tus, power house equipment, cars, etc. Tllus- 
trated, 34 pages, 34x6 inches. 


Lallie Surveying Instrument” and Supply 
Company, 1622 Arapahoe street, Denver, Colo. 
Thirteenth edition, 1909," Solar Ephemeris. 
Illustrated, 52 pages, 3x6 inches, paper. 





